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THE BEST VALUE SELLS 


The buyer has wide choice—in automo- 
biles, shoes, fountain pens, TV sets. The 
same buyer is looking at insurance harder 
—for broader protection, greater service, 
bigger value. Once the agent needed a 
policy, now he needs a combination of 
values. North America provides the com- 
bination you can sell—Coverage that’s 
flexible; Strength that’s dependable; 


Claim handling that’s prompt; Service 





in many ways. Many values, one supplier 
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Best’s stock index 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


SO STOCKS 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
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a ae c—— 1956 
& 4 30 Fire 30 Fire 90 
Casualty rod & Cas. ate & Cas. Stocks 
ae January ?! 282.0 290.8 278.1 348.0 
ne 28 288.0 291.9 286.3 360.0 
286.3 293.3 299.6 385.0 
294.9 301.4 
296.4 297.5 
312.3 325.9 
309.1 345.6 
294.8 342.9 
September 30 ... 280.6 346.8 
October 31 271.4 336.2 
Home Office November 30 .... 290.7 361.4 
December 3! .... 290.8 361.1 


60 John Street New York City The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stoc 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in fa oan, mors. 
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building cost index 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS 
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Avg. Jan. Avg. Jan. 
1939 1956 1939 1956 


Boston 210 639 Minneapolis 202 604 
New York 219 644 Kansas City 209 579 
Buffalo 205 641 St. Louis 208 629 
Baltimore 198 612 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 612 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 = 604 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 594 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 623 Seattle 196 
Chicago 205 585 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 206 634 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 654 — 
Milwaukee 209 «= 655 National Average 200 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma ‘conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1956 Range 
Fire and Casualty Companies High 


Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 142 

Aetna Insurance Company ... [a 
Agricultural Insurance Company .... -. 4 
American Automobile Insurance Company (an. ae 
American Equitable Assurance Company oe ae 
American Home Assurance Company . at 
American Insurance Company . 32% 
American Re-Insurance Company .... ‘se 
American Surety Company . 106 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company ... . ly; 

Boston Insurance Company ; . 4%, 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 29/4 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company (old) 
Continental Insurance (new) 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company (new) 
Employers Reinsurance Company (old) 
Federal Insurance Company .......... ‘ 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ......... . 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company (old) 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Ins. Co. (new) . 

Fire Association of Philadelphia .... 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company . 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation .... 
Glens Falls Insurance Company : 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ...... 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. . 

Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 

Jersey Insurance Co. of New York ... 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company ... 
Maryland Casualty Company 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company ; 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Compan 

Northern Insurance Company (old 

Northern Insurance Company (new) 

North River Insurance Company . 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 

Ohio Casualty Company . 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company ... 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company ... 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company (old) 
Republic Insurance Company (new) 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 
Sprinafield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ... 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 





Life Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ....... 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. (old) 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (new) 
Continental Assurance Company .... 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ............. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company . 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company . 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia .... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. (old) 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (new) ... 


Monumental Life insurance Company ............... 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..... P 92/2 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (old) . . 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (new) ...... a 140 


Travelers Insurance Company zs 76\/2 
U. S. Life Insurance Company ...... tations 133 


West Coast Life Insurance Company (old) ......... 70 
West Coast Life (new) S 54 


St. Louis Insurance Corporation ''B" ; 77 
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YOUR CLIENT’S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 


Taare CO. 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 
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We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
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-your doctor 
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company developments 


CONNECTICUT 

Founders’ Ins. Co. 

Old Republic Ins. Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore Equitable Society 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Indemnity Ins. Co. 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Lynn Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Mutual Fire Assurance Co. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual 
West Newbury Mutual 
MISSOURI 

Poulsen Ins. Co. 
MONTANA 

United Fire & Casualty Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester Ins. Corp. 
NEW JERSEY 

Autoplan Ins. Cc 


Admitted 

ote .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
ae ..Greenburg, Pa. 
Examined 
. Baltimore 


Examined 


Springfield 
..Dedham 
..Dedham 


Fire Ins. Co. 
Fire Ins. Co. 
Admitted 
er ..Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 
; .Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Examined 
Manchester 
Admitted 
-New York, N. Y. 


Withcdrew 
Washington County Ins. Co ; Washington, Pa. 
NEW YORK Admitted 
Providence Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Merged 
Germantown and Clermont Co-operative Fire Ins. Germantown 
Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co 40 White Plains 
Examined 
Farmers Mutual Ins. C f Orleans and Niagara Cos. 
Union Casualty & Life Ins. C ; Mt. 
Utica Fire Ins. Co. of Oneida Co ersten 
Wyoming Co. Patrons’ C perative Fire Relief Assn. 
NORTH CAROLINA | Admitted 
West American Ins : 
OHIO Examined 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Ins. C 
Ohio Medical Ind., Inc 


Providence, R. |. 


Lockport 
Vernon 
Utica 
Warsaw 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


. .Sprinafield 
. .Columbus 


American Appraisals avoid losses 
due to under-insurance 


Continuous American Appraisal Service® prevents 
under-insurance by providing current valuation 
facts—based on records that command respect and 
are always available when proof is needed. 


The 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 
Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks County Mutual Ins. Co. 
Buffalo Valley Farmers Fire Assn. 
Home Mutual Casualty Co. 

indiana Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... 
Montour Mutual Ins. Co. 

Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Lehigh Co. 
Nazareth Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... 
Stone Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Pennsylvania General Ins. Co. 

Sea Ins. Co., Ltd. ... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South State Ins. Co. ea : 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. 

Trinity Universal Ins. Co. oe Ge 
TEXAS Licensed 
Associated —— Ins. Co, 

Imperial Ins. Co. iS 

VIRGINIA 
Imperial! Ins. Inc. : 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Farmers Alliance Mutual Ins. Co. . 
WISCONSIN Licensed 
Capitol Mutual Ins. Co. 


Examined 
Pipersville 
Lewisburg 
Philadelphia 


Allentown 
Nazareth 
Littletown 
Herndon 


..Philadelphia, Pa. 
; ay Liverpool, Eng. 
Examined 

Spartanburg 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
..Dallas, Texas 


Fort Worth 
; Houston 
Admitted 

..Washington, D. C. 


McPherson, Kan. 

..Madison 
Admitted 
Inter-Ocean Ins. Co. 


.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Indemnity Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Reinsured 
Lisbon Town Fire Ins. Co. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. 
ALBERTA 
Transport Indemnity Co. . 
ONTARIO 
Regal Ins. Co., Ltd. 


. Mauston 


..Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Admitted 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Licensed 
. .Toronto 
Admitted 
Washington General Ins. Co. . 
QUEBEC Admitted 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wausau, Wis. 


eonventions ahead 


APRIL 


19-20 National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners, Zone five meet- 
ing, Dallas. 

23-24 National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, southeastern 
regional meeting, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

30-May | National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners, Zone three 
meeting, Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAY 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, middle Atlantic 
regional meeting, Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster. 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, 
regional meeting, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. 
National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners, Zone two meet- 
ing, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 

American Management Ass'n, Insurance Conference, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

Surety Ass'n of America, annual, New York. 
Florida Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual, 
ington Hotel, Jacksonville. 

H & A Underwriters Conference, annual, 
Boston. 

National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, annual, New York. 
American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 304b, Modern 
corporate insurance management (second of three meet- 
ings), AMA Management Center, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, 
New York. 

American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 931, workmen's 


compensation -and employers liability, AMA Management 
Center, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York. 


northeastern 


George Wash- 


Hotel Statler, 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





HOLIDAY MAGAZINE GOES TO FAMILIES 
WITH MORE TO PROTECT... 


(and Aetna Casualty goes along with Holiday) 


Automobiles ... homes... personal property . .. name any 
protectable possession, and chances are that Holiday mag- 
azine’s 850,000 leisure- and luxury-minded families have it. 

Some facts: The average income of Holiday families is 
$12,200 plus, with a good share in the $15,000-and-up 
bracket. 86% of Holiday families live in private homes 
(and 17% own a vacation home, too). Automobiles? 90% 
of Holiday families own at least one; 33% own twoor more. 

These are prime prospects for every kind of insurance, 


and Aetna Casualty will be meeting them in Holiday all 
through 1956. 


HOLIDAY leads the new life of leisure! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 





America Fore’s current national advertise- 
ment reproduces a newspaper editorial 
which emphasizes the value of the services 


of the independent local agent and broker. 


Appearing in: 
eTHE SATURDAY EVENING POST -« LIFE 
e READER’S DIGEST e FORTUNE e TIME 
e NEWSWEEK -¢ NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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e¢¢ During the construction of the 
first atomic-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus, security regulations of the 
government kept much of the activi- 
ties in the classified category. This 
included the insurance coverage on 
the submarine and its power plant as 
well as data more directly concerned 
with the reactor. Now The Story of 
the Nautilus and the insurance pro- 
tection provided for its builders can 
be told. Starting on page 18 it is one 
more instance of the ability of insur- 
ance to pioneer to perform service 
in the public interest. 


eee Last year a research project 
covering the problems of public lia- 
bility in the atomic energy field was 
undertaken by the Legislative Draft- 
ing Research Fund of Columbia 
University. It was sponsored by the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., a 
non-profit organization interested in 
the development and application of 
atomic energy for constructive pur- 
poses. A preliminary report on fi- 
nancial Protection Against Atomic 
Hazards has been released by the 
fund and is published in part begin- 
ning on page 28. In our May issue 
we will publish the section of the 
report dealing with the role of the 
government in this field. 


eee The spread of the all-risk and 
package concept has been hailed as 
a new development in insurance yet 
research shows that policies of this 
type were written at least by the 
middle 1920’s. The business has 
gone through a constant procession 
of package policies in which no new 
coverages have really been created 
but in which there has been a re- 
arrangement of the perils included 
in one contract. However certain 
trends are well worth study. They 


are considered in the article, What's 


New In Fire Insurance on page 33. 


eee Each year the general manager 
of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance reports to the mem- 
bers on the activities of the Council 
during the past year and on compen- 
sation insurance in general. It has 
been our custom to reprint portions 
of the report for the insight it gives 
on the line. Excerpts from the 
Annual Report for 1955 will be 
found on page 41. 


eee The fundamental purpose of 
insurance is, of course, to indemnify 
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for the loss of property. The im- 
portant thing to the insured is not 
what hazard caused the loss but that 
a loss has occurred. The insurance 
industry must, to the extent it is 
feasible, be sensitive to the legitimate 
desires and demands of the public 
when it calls for all-risk protection. 
It has responded to this demand by 
designing newer and broader types 
of coverage. One of the newest is 
The Commercial Property Floater 
described on page 51. 


eee The changes brought about by 
the industrial revolution required 
changes also to be made in the treat- 
ment of work injuries. From this 
sprang up our system of work- 
men’s compensation with subsequent 
broadening of protection and in- 
creases of benefits. The aims of the 
designers of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws included loss control as 
well as the payment of benefits. 
Much of the work toward the pre- 
vention of accidents and the Rehabili- 
tation of Injured Workers has been 
done by insurance companies. See 
page 58. 


eee Most warehouses are unoccu- 
pied for at least two-thirds of each 
working day and almost never occu- 
pied over the week-end. Thus a 
small fire, unless detected by auto- 
matic protective devices, has an op- 
portunity to grow to damaging pro- 
portions. Moreover, if the premise 
is sprinklered there is the factor of 
water damage to be considered. On 
page 104 is a description of the 
Warehouse Protection Services rec- 
ommended for such an establishment 
along with the reasons for the rec- 
ommendations. 


eee When the first commercial 
United States company began selling 
life insurance in 1812 it offered term 
insurance, whole life and endowment 
policies. These three types of insur- 
ance are still the basis of a life in- 
surance program today. However 
competition and the ingenuity of the 
underwriters have devised variations 
which can be used to meet a great 
number of situations. Some thoughts 
on Why People Own Life Insurance 
are given on page 115. 


eee In the days of low policy limits, 
a mediocre defense of casualty claims 
may not have been too serious since 
a mistake would not be catastrophic. 
Now, however, with high limit poli- 
cies, prompt and experienced deci- 
sions are necessary, not only on the 
question of the amount to be offered, 
but on the timing of the offer. Some 
types of claims should be settled as 
quickly as possible while in others 
it is better to wait until the claim 
reaches the courts. The article on 
page 127 contains a helpful guide on 
Handling Negligence Claims. 


eee Many legal matters affecting 
contractors directly concern their 
sureties indirectly, since the surety 
may be called on to respond to the 
obligations of the contractor. 
extreme care should be taken to see 
that clarity and certainty exist in the 


Thus 


contract documents on which the 
contractor bids and for the perform- 
ance of which the surety binds itself. 
Contractors and Their Sureties 
should not be exposed to unknown or 
unrealized interpretations imposing 
unexpected liabilities. Our author, 
on page 149, points up the impor- 
tance of such care. 
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publications 


The How and Why of a Town Inspec- 
tion by Jack Maguire 


This is a complete guide to the 
planning and carrying out of a com- 
munity fire hazard inspection based 
on the author’s experience in help- 
ing to plan and conduct more than 
thirty such inspections in Texas, as 
well as on material supplied by the 
Fire Safety Associations and field- 
men’s associations in other states. 
The book shows in detail how to 
make the initial plans for a commu- 
nity hazard inspection, how to plan 
publicity, how to conduct the fol- 
low-up and how to make the com- 
munity benefit most from the work 
of the inspectors. It also has a spe- 
cial chapter for new inspectors on 
what to look for. 

The author who was public rela- 
tions director for the Texas Insur- 
ance Advisory Association from 
1950 until his resignation last Janu- 
ary, is a veteran of the town inspec- 
tion program in Texas. Foreword 
to the book is by Richard E. Vernor, 
of Chicago, manager of the Fire Pre- 
vention Department of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau. 


40 pages; 65¢ per copy. Available 
from the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association, P.O. Box 15, Austin, 
61, Texas. 


Seven Chart Analysis of Automobile 
Liability Security Laws of the 
United States and Canada 


This is a revised edition of charts 
which cover the laws of 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Territory of 
Hawaii and 9 provinces of Canada. 
It was compiled as a service and 
source of ready information for in- 
surance men and attorneys. 

The charts included in the new 
edition are as follows: (1) Scope 
of Laws; (2) Security for Past Ac- 
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cident; (3) Proof Upon Conviction ; 
(4) Suspension in Event of Judg- 
ment; (5) Nature and Requisites of 
Proof; (6) Miscellaneous, and (7) 
Canadian Laws. 


75¢ per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, News York 
38, N. Y. Regular subscribers to the 
Association's supplement service for 
“Automobile Liability Security 
Laws” receive the chart as part of 
that service. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


New editions of the pamphlets 
containing the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws of Alaska, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina 
and Wisconsin have now been pre- 
pared. 

The revised pamphlets contain di- 
gests and complete texts of the 
workmen’s compensation laws, and 
also pertinent supplementary laws. 
They include all amendments to the 
laws enacted by the 1955 legislative 
sessions of the territories. Annota- 
tions of cases decided since publica- 
tion of the last editions for these 
states and the territory are also in- 
cluded. 


$1.50 per copy. Available from 
the Editor, Law Publications, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


The Outboard Dealer 
Guide 


Trade-In 


This is the seventh edition of this 
annual guide used by the outboard 
industry in determining trade-in 


motor values. It lists standard trade- 
in prices on all models and makes of 
outboards built from 1941 through 
1955. The products of more than 
thirty manufacturers are included. 
Complete data is listed on model 
identification, serial number, bore 
and stroke, spark plug specifications 
and horsepower. 


52 pages; $2.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Abos Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 225, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Examination of Insurance Companies, 
Vol. 7 


This, the last book in the series 
prepared under the direction of Dep- 
uty Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr. of the New York State 
Insurance Department, is an index 
for the preceding six volumes. It 
contains listings of chapters and con- 
tributing authors to facilitate refer- 
ence to a particular author or a com- 
prehensive presentation of a given 
subject. The main topic index en- 
ables users to locate discussions on 
specific topics, phrases or aspects of 
any subject within the six volumes. 

This volume which is virtually an 
alphabetical arrangement, topical 
outline and condensation of the other 
six volumes, will serve adequately 
for practical reference purposes 
should any of the other volumes be 
not readily available. 


991 pages; $15.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the New York State In- 
surance Department, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 


Safety Training Manual for Restav- 
rants and Hotels by Edwin F. 
Ahern 


If the suggestions in this manual 
are followed by those responsible 
for operations in restaurants and 
hotels, they are bound to decrease 
accidents. The author has covered 
every department and gives detailed 
examples of the unsafe conditions 
and acts common to each and how 
they may be avoided. 


132 pages; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Aherns Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Il’S WISE TO MERCHANDISE 


Houses reflect a family’s circumstances, needs and tastes. Thus one buyer must have 
a palatial place, while another’s requirements can be met by a more modest 
structure. Both buyers, however, desire a “home” that suits their specific situation. 


Insurance for these homes and families should follow this identical pattern. 
American agents, therefore, use the flexible American Family Protection Plan to 
sell complete accounts of insurance to the entire market, from the luxury 

to the economy home-buyer. 


The American Family Protection Plan guides the prospect logically and 
convincingly to adequate coverage via simple, down-to-earth explanations and 
dramatic illustrations. It offers a prospect an individualized protection plan designed 
with his needs and means in mind. 


Find out how you can earn more with this proven method of selling insurance. 
Mail the coupon below for your free copy of The American Family 
Protection Plan booklet. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. Sales and Adv. Dept. B-4 


Send me a free ccpy of The American Family Protection Plan 
Booklet which will help me to increase my earnings. 


Name 





Company — 





Re iactepitienitnnes 








Unusual Agency Contracts .... 


if — IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 
The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


-EPTy 
= ge bl ad at The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 
; s4f : PARK tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 





Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


ne 


wean 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 


a 
ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP ,— , 


MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MARINE INS. CO THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





operating results 


STOCK COMPANIES 


UR national economy got off to a running start 

in 1955 and kept right on running to hang up 

impressive new records in each succeeding 
month. By contrast the fire and casualty industry be- 
gan 1955 positively reeling from the triple hurricanes 
which visited the northeast late in 1954 and left a carry- 
over of loss into 1955 as it was impossible to settle or 
evaluate all claims before the year-end. Despite this 
inauspicious start and the vagaries of nature and hu- 
man nature, our preliminary analysis of the over-all 
operating results in the property-casualty field (based 
on comparative year-end figures of 200 carriers trans- 
acting approximately 80% of the business underwritten 
by the 750 stock companies) indicates that 1955 was 
another satisfactory year for the industry as a whole. 

The year 1955, however, was far from satisfactory 
for a majority of important companies. Few actually 
enjoyed as favorable underwriting operating ratios as 
reflected by the industry averages. Operating deficits 
were numerous and very modest indicated profit mar- 
gins were common. Averages submerge the wide dif- 
ferences that exist among various classes of companies, 
differences that are often fundamental to their plan of 
operation or the classes of business underwritten. The 
generally orthodox companies (120 summarized in 
Best's Weekly News Digest dated March 12) reported 
a combined loss and expense ratio of 96.7% while the 
addition of the 80 companies (Digest March 19) which 
include many specialty writers, brought the over-all 
average down more than two full points due to lower 
average expenses. 

Growth in premiums, which had slowed to 2% in 
1954, picked up in 1955 to nearly 6% to add some $400 
million to stock company volume and boost the total 
for the year to more than $7% billion. Unearned pre- 
miums were up about 5% and earned premiums nearly 
4%. Or the basis of these preliminary figures the in- 
dustry-wide ratio of losses and loss adjustment expenses 
incurred to premiums earned is expected to be about 
57.5%, up about half a point, and the ratio of expenses 
incurred to premiums written about 36.8%, only one 
tenth of a point above 1954. This would make the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio about 94.3% as against 
93.6% in 1954, and 93.1% in 1953. 

Results on the investment side were excellent. Net 
investment income advanced by 9% to reach nearly 
$400 million while the rise in stock prices added un- 
realized appreciation of some $850 million. The net 
result of profitable underwriting and substantial invest- 
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ment gains boosted assets by 10% to about $17,350,- 
000,000 and policyholders’ surplus by 15% to ‘$7,700.- 
000,000 for all stock carriers. Cash dividend declara- 
tions were nearly 5% higher but well within net in- 
vestment earnings. 


Comparative figures for the 200 companies on which 
this study is based appeared in the March 5, March 12 
and March 19 issues of Best’s Weekly News Digest. .\ 
limited number of these are available to readers inter- 
ested in the individual figures. 


Premiums Pr 


Written Earned 


$1,570,598 $1,529,079 
1,729,785 1,644,835 
1,988,605 1,845,333 
2,164,591 2,154,145 
2,090,603 2,057,644 
2,258,133 2,128,103 
2,424,651 2,256,218 
3,063,044 2,620,202 
3,862,123 3,386,928 
4,403,010 3,992,930 
4,759,920 4,424,339 
5,137,529 4,766,434 
5,758,796 5,378,960 
6,410,590 5,994,398 
7,000,347 6,661,360 
7,143,593 6,991,598 
7,570,000 7,270,000 


* Loss 
Ratio 


48.9 
50.7 
53.0 
55.3 
53.0 
55.7 
57.0 
59.6 
58.4 
53.9 
50.2 
55.5 
60.2 
58.4 
57.2 
56.9 
57.5 


Comb. 
Ratio 


93.1 
93.5 
93.8 
96.1 
92.1 
94.4 
95.8 
98.8 
96.3 
91.2 
87.6 
93.0 
97.1 
94.4 
93.1 
93.6 
94.3 





t Exp. 
Ratio 
44.2 
42.8 
40.8 
40.8 
39.1 
38.7 
38.8 
39.2 
37.9 
37.3 
37.4 
37.5 
36.9 
36.0 
35.9 
36.7 
36.8 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). ** Esti- 
mated. * Incurred to premiums earned. { Incurred to premiums 
written; ratios beginning with 1942 before Federal income taxes. 


200 STOCK FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(LAST 000 OMITTED) 
to 
Change 
10.3 


1954 1955 


$12,744,570 $14,054,956 
5,366,549 6,219,015 
2,545,248 2,716,647 
4,051,949 4,287,022 
5,681,980 6,040,773 
5,583,478 5,805,702 


Total Admitted Assets ... 
Policyholders' Surplus .... 
Case Loss Reserves ...... 
Unearned Premiums 
Net Premiums Written ... 
Net Premiums Earned .... 
Losses inc'd to Prem. 
Earned 
Expenses inc'd to Prem. 
i Pa aa Ft 
Combined Loss & 
Expense Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 
Net Investment Income .. 
Other Investment 
Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 
Dividends Declared 


56.4 57.3 


37.4 37.3 

93.8 
308,842 
296,300 


94.6 
220,247 
322,943 


1,078,780 
215,756 
185,877 


672,447 
167,601 
194,846 





operating results 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 


HE TABULATION OF OPERATING RESULTS of 84 rep- 
Ee cancion mutual fire and casualty companies, 
which underwrite just over 70% of the business in the 
mutual field, shows a gain in premiums written of nearly 
4%. This pushes the estimated volume in the mutual field 
to $2,500,000,000 as compared to $7,500,000,000 under- 
written in the stock field in 1955. The incurred loss 
ratio to premiums earned increased one and one half 
points to 61.5% while the ratio of expenses incurred to 
premiums written rose only one tenth of a point to 
25.3% for these 84 companies. (The field as a whole 
is expected to develop a slightly lower loss ratio.) The 
statutory underwriting profit declined to 11.6% of 
earned premiums and unearned premiums were nearly 
6% higher. Assets were up 9% and policyholders’ sur- 
plus jumped 13%. 


* 


84 Mutual Fire & Casualty Companies 


(Last 000 omitted) 


Total Admitted Assets ... 
Policyholders’ Surplus .... 


Case Loss Reserves 


Uncarned Premiums .... 
Net Premiums Written ... 
Net Premiums Earned .... 


Loses inc'd to Prem. 
Earned 
Expenses inc'd to Prem. 
ritten 
Combined Loss & 
Expense Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 


Net Investment Income .. 


Other Investment 
Gains or Losses 


Federal Taxes Incurred .. 


Dividends Declared ...... 


Casualty » Fidelity * Surety * Aviation © Fire » 


1954 
$2,741,193 
760,431 
983,820 
733,806 
1,710,146 
1,669,738 


60.0 
25.2 
85.2 
237,247 
56,749 
60,848 


22,602 
162,181 


Auto « 


1955 
$2,994,953 
859,424 
1,079,646 
774,550 
1,777,107 
1,736,446 


61.5 
25.3 
86.8 
201,254 
63,573 
38,842 


20,916 
166,793 


Marine 


Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 


PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TOR 


ral 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies.... 


ee ee 


eo} ire) 


-e++-. Since 1884 


7 
Change 
9.3 


2.8 
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NO MENTAL 


BLOCKS on this... 


NEW MERCANTILE BLOCK POLICY! 


Every merchant who is, or should be, on your 
account-list will welcome this new insurance 
package. 








are over 2 million wholesale and retail establish- 
ments in the food, drugs, lumber and building 
materials, and apparel fields alone — most of 
them live prospects for the wide-awake agent 
who can offer them the first and the best in this 
new field of protection. 


In a single contract, Mercantile Block Insurance 
embraces all qualified mercantile property* and 
circumstances, on store premises, in storage or ; at 
in transit. This helpful bulletin is available without charge 


to interested agents. It includes state-by-state 


“Mercantile Block — New Packaged Protection 
for your Commercial Accounts” is the title of a 
6-page bulletin we’ve just published, to detail 
this unique coverage, show its many selling 
points, and suggest something of its potential 
market . . . For example, today in the U.S. there 


figures in sample markets, and also reproduces 
the cover of a brief sales folder which has been 
readied for distribution by agents . . . To get in 
on the ground floor of this promising new field 
of coverage, why not use the handy coupon be- 
low to request your copy of the bulletin? 


*Includes all stock, shipping and advertis- 
ing materials, incidental bailee items and 
work-charges thereon; if desired, furniture 
and fixtures, improvements and better- 
ments; such added features as debris re- 
moval, theft damage, general average and 
salvage charges, and insured’s interest in 
F.O.B. shipments. 


THE SECURITY> CONNECTICUT insurance 
FIRE - MARINE - CASUALTY - BONDS - LIFg* 


*SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Incorporated 1956 
> HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Cone. PACIFIC BEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Dept. 1ISE, New Haven 5, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency 
Sales Bulletin Mercantile Block — New Packaged Protection . . . 


Name 

Agency 
Street 
City or Town 





(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 








State 
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THE STORY OF THE NAUTILUS 


HEN THE HISTORY OF INSUR- 
Wire in the atomic era is 
written it will record the dramatic 
story of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America as the 
pioneer casualty underwriter and the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica as the pioneer property under- 
writer which provided coverage for 
the Nautilus, the world’s first 
atomic-powered submarine. 

For security reasons it was neces- 
sary that much of the companies’ ac- 
tivities concerning the Nautilus re- 
main in the classified category. Now 
the complete story can be told. The 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America issued a_ special 
hazards policy to the Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, Groton, Connecticut, on 
December 31, 1954. This policy cov- 
ered public liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and employers’ liability 
exposures arising out of the opera- 
tions of a nuclear reactor which was 
then being installed in the world’s 
first atomic-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus. This news was not offi- 
cially announced until September, 
1955, nine months after the insur- 
ance was effected. 

More interesting still from an un- 
derwriting standpoint is that as early 
as the beginning of 1954 Indemnity 
was negotiating with General Dy- 
namics Corporation through its in- 
surance counsel in drawing up a con- 
tract of atomic coverage. Under- 
writers, legal counsel, and others 
worked earnestly at both ends in this 
pioneer undertaking to tailor the 
coverage for the first atomic risk. 

Although the Nautilus was under 
construction in early 1953, it was 
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then no different from any other hull 
risk from an insurance standpoint. 
The production schedule disclosed 
that it would not become an atomic 
risk until December, 1954, when a 
nuclear reactor being built by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
would be transported to Groton for 
installation in the submarine. The 
nuclear reactor would be the Nau- 
tilus’ fuel or energy source, making 
it an atomic-powered submarine. 
Since no unusual insurance problem 
would arise until time of installation, 
standard public liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance was 
carried by the insured. 

However, the problem had to be 
resolved if production were to go 
according to schedule. Also, the pol- 
icy had to be written without benefit 
of previous underwriting or loss ex- 
perience, an exciting complication 
that every pioneer must face. An 
added problem was imposed by the 
strict security measures enforced by 
the U. S. Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Thus, Indem- 
nity was required to draw general 
underwriting conclusions as to the 
possibilities of injury to the public 
and to employees in the areas of the 
installation and operation of the re- 
actor. Normal inspection routines 
had to be dispensed with and under- 
writing had to proceed without 
foundation in prior knowledge or ex- 
perience. 

How then did Indemnity compose 
a policy covering an atomic risk 
ready to go into force at the very 
moment the installation of the nu- 
clear reactor began on December 31, 
1954? The answer to this question 
is the basic ingredient for success in 


the insurance industry .. . “faith 
in the ability and integrity of the 
people you deal with” is the way In- 
demnity’s executive vice president, 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, expressed it. 

North America Companies had 
confidence in General Dynamics 
Corporation and the skill of its Elec- 
tric Boat Division. Submarines and 
Electric Boat had been synonymous 
for more than half a century. From 
the depth of its technical skill in 
building undersea craft, Electric 
Boat had attained a unique versa- 
tility. Because of its adaptability, 
General Dynamics was made part of 
a team set up to harness nuclear 
power to the demands of underwater 
propulsion. In the same sense, In- 
demnity had confidence in the abili- 
ties of Westinghouse, the organiza- 
tion which was building the nuclear 
reactor ; and in the experience of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In addition, it was known that 
General Dynamics Corporation and 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
were organizing a complete safety 
program to go into operation when 
the time came. 

General Dynamics had faced the 
problem of employee and community 
relations squarely and effectively. 
Both personnel and public were edu- 
cated in atomic radiation so that thev 
could discuss the subject intelli- 
gently. No attempt was made to 
slight the dangers of radiation but. 
also, the wild stories and strange 
tales concerning nuclear activity 
were exploded. The people were 
given the facts about radioactivity, 
how much exposure is medically 
harmless, how much is dangerous. 
precautions to take and how to 
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handle themselves on an atomic 
operation. 

The insurance became effective at 
midnight December 31, 1954. Two 
hours later the reactor became 
“critical” making the Nautilus the 
world’s first atomic submarine. The 
Indemnity policy provided coverage 
for workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployer’s liability, and public liability 
including the products hazard. In 
addition, the Insurance Company of 
North America later provided a 
business interruption policy on the 
reactor. It covered against the possi- 
bility of a shutdown of the plant at 
Groton due to contamination by 
radioactivity. 

Indemnity carried its coverage 
during the entire period of the 
critical trial runs of the Nautilus 
and continues to provide insurance 
on the submarine today. North 
America Companies also provide 
similar coverage on the Seawolf, 
sister-submarine of the Nautilus, 
and will provide insurance on a third 
atomic-powered submarine  sched- 
uled for launching in the near future. 
North America Companies are pri- 
mary underwriters for many of the 
insurance requirements of General 
Dynamics Corporation. 


Safety Techniques 


Indemnity’s safety people have 
since had an opportunity to see the 
outstanding safety program con- 
ducted by General Dynamics in co- 
operation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In continuous con- 
tact with the insured, the company 
has learned much about loss preven- 
tion techniques in the nuclear field 
and, at times, has contributed its 
own safety experience to the pro- 
gram, 

Indemnity’s safety specialists are 
working closely with General Dy- 
namics’ management in order to in- 
sure maximum safety in operations 
throughout the Electric Boat Divi- 
sion. For instance, a question which 
arose recently at the plant was the 
problem of noise created by riveting. 
Such noise is easily combatted with 
ear plugs when the riveting is done 
out in the open but the problem can 
become serious when a great many 
riveting operations are performed 
inside the hulls of submarines, 
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INCORPORATED 
a 
NEW YORK 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, 


creating tremendous reverberations. 
When General Dynamics discussed 
the problem with Indemnity’s safety 
department, it stepped in immedi- 
ately and made an extensive survey 
of noise throughout the entire plant. 
Results of this study are now being 
compiled. When complete, the com- 
pany’s safety experts will meet with 
General Dynamics personnel to dis- 
cuss the introduction of a 
safety program. 

General Dynamics has also alerted 
North America to possible safety 
problems which may arise in future 
atomic operations. Studies 


“sound” 


now 


New York 38, N. Y. 


under consideration embrace prob- 
lems arising out of the handling of 
liquid metals such as liquid sodium 
and dangers of lead poisoning from 
lead burning operations. 

So the story of the first policies 
on an atomic-powered submarine 
ends on a note of suspense with per- 
haps greater and more exciting 
things to come. It is a story agents 
and brokers can tell clients as just 
one more’ instance where insurance 
pioneered to perform service in the 
public interest. 


Reprinted from ‘“‘The Fieldman” 


published by 
the North America Companics. 
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EW HIGH LEVELS were reached 
N:: 1955 as respects the total of 
premiums written, surplus to pol- 
icyholders, and total assets. Gener- 
ally satisfactory operating results 
were achieved. The statutory under- 
writing profit was less than half 
the corresponding profit of the pre- 
ceding year, but a greater increase 
in the volume of business caused 
the reserve for unearned premiums 
to rise at a more rapid rate. Intense 
competition has historically been a 
normal condition in the insurance 
industry. Such competition has usu- 
ally been helpful in that it has stimu- 
lated the creation of new products 
and new methods with the end result 
that all concerned were benefited. 


For quite some time the compe- 
tition of the direct writers of auto- 
mobile insurance has been the sub- 
ject of much study and analysis. 
As a result, a plan has been designed 
whereby authorized agents and 
brokers may offer standard automo- 
bile insurance policies issued by 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 
at reduced premium rates and at 
reduced commission rates. The new 
plan was introduced in several terri- 
tories just prior to the end of 1955 
and will be extended to others in 
1956. Insufficient time has elapsed 
for a thorough test of the new plan 
but it has been welcomed by most 
agents and brokers as an effective 
weapon against the competition of 
the direct writers. 


The management is looking for- 
ward to the future with full confi- 
dence in the ability of the compa- 
nies to meet new challenges as 
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PEXEC 


successfully as has been the case 
in the past. The outlook for 1956 is 
reasonably good and it is our objec- 
tive to achieve a further moderate 
increase in the volume of premiums 
written with continued emphasis on 
diversification.—Robert Z. Alex- 
ander, American- Associated Insur- 
ance Companies. 


HE YEAR 1955 has seen our 
p( Biendiivn successfully meet the 
strain of growth, change in nature 
of operations, and a series of catas- 


trophies. Its premium income in- 
creased by approximately 23%. The 
volume of licensed business, pri- 
marily regular, or conventional type 
risks as contrasted with “Surplus 
Lines” or special hazard risks, 
amounted to 50%, whereas only as 
recently as 1953 and 1954 it repre- 
sented but a very small portion of 
our business. Hurricanes Connie 
and Diane, the Standard Oil disaster 
at Whiting, Indiana, and a series of 
severe fire losses resulted in very 
substantial gross losses which had 
a serious effect on our underwriting 
profit, even though reinsurance 
lightened the burden considerably. 
—M. H. Saval, President, Ameri- 
can Universal Insurance Company. 


r ‘YHROUGH THE YEARS, and again 
in 1955, our company’s growth 


and underwriting results have 


closely paralleled those of other 
stock carriers of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Although we showed an 
increase in writings, it was modest. 
And while our accident frequency 
was lower than in the preceding 
year, our loss and loss adjustment 
expense showed an increase of 
$600,000, principally reflecting the 
increased average cost per accident 
resulting from legislative increases 
in benefits. Despite the trend to 
higher benefits, our underwriting 
result was profitable. This profit, 
combined with an increased invest- 
ment income, enabled us to add to 
our surplus to policyholders. 


Substantially increased premium 
writings in recent years by direct- 
writing or non-agency companies 
through the use of special rates for 
preferred risks has posed a serious 
problem for many companies, par- 
ticularly those whose writings were 
predominantly automobile coverages. 
Such increase stemmed from changes 
in merchandising methods pecu- 
liarly adapted to the pleasure car 
field. The radical changes our type 
of agency company would be re- 
quired to make so as to compete 
with the automobile specialty writ- 
ers accounts for our concentration 
on commercial automobile business 
as contrasted to the pleasure car type 
of risk. Such policy is more effec- 
tively keyed to our agency plant, 
and at the same time permits more 
economical and beneficial use of our 
safety engineering service on a com- 
bined risk basis. 


Competition from direct-writing 
or “specialty” companies in the 
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workmen’s compensation field is an 
old story to us. We compete suc- 
cessfully, nevertheless, because of 
our judicious and consistent use of 
rating plans and methods developed 
in recent years. Our competitive 
position has been emphasized by a 
stronger advertising program. In 
dominant space in leading insurance 
journals, we point up definite bene- 
fits to producing agents. These are 
the broad viewpoint of our under- 
writing department, the excellence 
of our engineering facilities, our 
promptness on payroll audits and, 
of utmost importance to agent and 
insured alike, our prompt and fair 
settlement of claims. Our advertis- 
ing is being supplemented with a 
consistent effort to publicize the 
company’s safety program participa- 
tion through our producing area.— 
F. B. White, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Bituminous Casualty 
Corporation. 


HERE WAS an increase in the 
e caeais of claims reported and 
in the losses paid during the last six 
months of 1955, resulting in an 
increased loss ratio during the last 
six months, compared with the first 


six months of 1955. The increased 
number of motor vehicles operated 
on inadequate highways, the in- 
creased disregard of traffic rules 
and regulations and also some lax- 
ness in enforcement have substan- 
tially stepped up the accident fre- 
quency which results in increased 
claims and larger claim payments. 
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Every effort is being made to screen’ 


applications for insurance coverages 
more rigidly and to reduce the per 
claim payments in keeping with 
sound, but fair adjustments. A con- 
tinuation of higher loss ratios is ex- 
pected during the first half of the 
current year, but with larger writ- 
ings during 1955, which will reflect 
increased earned premiums, some 
improvement in the net result is ex- 
pected during the current year.— 
E. L. Grimes, President, Commer- 
cial Credit Company. 


HE YEAR 1955 proved to be 

both satisfactory and_histori- 
cal. The merger of our fire and 
allied line underwriting subsidiary 
into the parent company was an 
important milestone. The merger 
was the culmination of a series of 
steps toward the final integration 
of the various segments of our busi- 
ness. Important economies in oper- 
ation and greater competitive 
strength have resulted. 

The overall casualty operations 
showed a generally satisfactory un- 
derwriting experience, although 
loss ratios appear somewhat higher 
than a year ago. Bodily injury and 
property damage in the automobile 
liability field continue to reflect good 
margins of profit, though slightly 
less than the results of the previous 
year. The progress in the miscel- 
laneous liability segment of the busi- 
ness continues to reflect the im- 
proved results foreseen in our report 
of a-year ago. Workmen’s compen- 


sation operations are such that 
modest profits can be expected; 
however, the long range outlook for 
this class of business has many un- 
certain facets, particularly the per- 
sistent liberalizing of benefits to- 
gether with spiraling costs of 
medical treatment. The fidelity and 
surety experience for the industry 
produced reasonably _ satisfactory 
underwriting gains. The surety 
business had some rough going in 
spots due principally to the highly 
competitive situation in the con- 
struction field and the lack of ex- 
perience on the part of some con- 
tractors. 

The broad fire insurance experi- 
ence continues to show satisfactory 
results. However, the downward 
trend in rates countrywide is begin- 
ning to shave the profit margins. 
While last year was fraught with 
numerous severe storms and the ex- 
tended cover segment of the busi- 
ness cannot as yet be considered 
back to normal, the improvement 
over the previous year is most wel- 
come. The introduction of higher 
rates for extended coverage and the 
use of mandatory deductibles in 
many territories greatly improve 
the long term outlook for this class 
of business. While the catastrophic 
flood losses occurring in 1955 were 
indeed most unfortunate and devas- 
tating, there was relatively little 
property insurance involved, since 
this peril is not covered in very 
many policies, other than automo- 
bile and inland marine. 

With the exception of a long 
stride forward on the part of insur- 
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ance fleets to co-ordinate their 
operations under a single multiple 
line company the industry was faced 
with little new or challenging mat- 
ters other than those that have been 
with us for the past several years. 
Compulsory automobile insurance 
at the moment appears to be caus- 
ing the most concern. Competition 
from the direct selling approach to 
insurance continues to maintain top 
priority. A number of competitive 
programs have been formulated to 
meet this challenge. Atomic insur- 
ance coverage as an industry matter 
appears to be well in hand. A pro- 
gram of adequate insurance capacity 
is being worked out and will be 
forthcoming to meet the needs of 
industry when insurable properties 
enter the operating stage several 
years hence. 

The year 1955 will probably go 
down as one of the best in the his- 
tory of private enterprise. As the 
year 1956 advances, some caution 
is indicated in the automobile and 
building —_ industries. However, 
many bright spots appear in the eco- 
nomic picture, notably much larger 
industrial and commercial outlays 
for new plants and equipment, broad 
acceleration of the road building 
program and increased activity in 
the machine tool industry, stimu- 
lated by greater demands for all 
forms of labor saving equipmen.. 
This increased activity should create 
more demands for all kinds of insur- 
ance and, while competition will un- 
doubtedly be keener than ever, we 
are confident that in 1956 your com- 
pany will be rewarded with a full 
measure of the anticipated develop- 
ments.—E. L. Mulvehill, President, 
American Re-Insurance Company. 


oe CASUALTY INDUSTRY had a 
satisfactory year but not as 
profitable a one as the year 1954. 
Our accident and health department 
as usual pulled the heavy oar and 
accounted for the major portion of 
the company’s underwriting profit. 
Underwriting profits have been real- 
ized in our accident and health busi- 
ness each year since 1936, and the 
amount of such profits, both in dol- 
lars and in percentages of earned 


premiums, has 
satisfactory. 

Much of the rapid growth of the 
last 5 years can be attributed to the 
young, aggressive personnel devel- 
oped by the company’s program of 
recruitment and training of young 
college men, mentioned in these re- 
ports before. This program is still 
being vigorously pursued, and we 
are certain that results from it in 
the future will be reflected in even 
greater growth and efficiency. 

The experimental writing of sub- 
standard business, mentioned in last 
year’s report, was extended in 1955 
to a countrywide basis, with satis- 
factory resu'ts. Your management 
feels that experimentation in this 
field and the related one of over-age 
persons is of the utmost importance 
for the future of the accident and 
health business. 

The progress of our reinsurance 
division was very gratifying. We 
showed a substantial increase in 
volume and a very satisfactory un- 
derwriting profit. It is our purpose 
to develop this business aggressively 
since we feel that it has an extremely 
bright future and a justifiable place 
in the insurance industry.—Roy 
Tuchbreiter, Chairman of the Board, 
The Continental Companies. 


been exceedingly 


HE UNDERWRITING POLICY of 
an insurance company must be 
sound if it is to be successful. The 


records show that our company 
has been very successful in its opera- 
tions. Only one year since com- 
mencement of business in 1920 has 
the company’s operating returns 
failed to provide a favorable statu- 
tory balance, and this occurred in 
1924. 

It is necessary to have adequate 
operating capital (surplus to policy- 
holders) if a company is to expand 
and develop in an orderly and sound 
manner. We have maintained a 
proper relationship between the vol- 
ume of business which we have 
written and the amount of our op- 
erating capital. In some years we 
have adhered to this sound manage- 
ment policy to the extent that we 
curtailed the acquisition of new busi- 
ness when we found that our increase 
in premium volume was accelerat- 
ing our requirement for reserves at 
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a rate faster than we thought good 
judgment permitted. This manage- 
ment policy has been given careful 
attention by your officers during the 
period of inflationary economy in 
which we are now living. Another 
essential of good insurance com- 
pany management is to invest its 
assets in such manner that at all 
times they will be liquid, conserva- 
tive and sound. The investment 
portfolio of your company meets 
these requirements first; yield, or 
return on investments, is a second- 
dary consideration. 

Throughout the year we were 
confronted with the problem of keep- 
ing our expenses in line. With a 
relatively small increase in earned 
premiums, the ever increasing cost 
of salaries and other expenses re- 
quired careful economy in our op- 
erations. We are still confronted 
with the salary adjustments which 
will result from the new minimum 
wage that became effective on March 
1, 1956, and the effect it will have 
on the cost of supplies and materials 
purchased in the future. 

The objectives we hope to ac- 
complish through our employee re- 
lations activities have a direct bear- 
ing on what we are trying to do in 
our public relations. In both, our 
purpose is to create good will to 
establish and maintain confidence 
in the security afforded by our in- 
surance policies, and to render 
prompt and efficient service by cour- 
teous employees who have a good 
knowledge of any insurance prob- 
lem it becomes their duty to handle. 
It is our earnest belief that a satis- 
fied employee, a satisfied policy- 
holder, and a satisfied claimant, the 
three people most concerned in the 
operations of an insurance company, 
will create good public relations and 
enure to the benefit of our stock- 
holders—A. F. Allen, President, 
Employers Casualty Company. 


N SUBMITTING to you my sixth 
) an as president I am pleased 
to state that 1955 was another satis- 
factory year for the company. Un- 
derwriting operations actually 
showed an improvement over 1954 
when consideration is given to the 
substantial increase in the unearned 
premium reserve. Investment in- 
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This client has a way of putting words 
in my mouth. “Not exactly that,” I ex- 
plained diplomatically, ‘‘you’re just not 
adequately covered at today’s valuations.” 
Then I proved it with figures supplied by 
Pacific National’s Special Agent. The re- 
newal was more realistic — a 25 per cent 
increase! Everybody benefited — the As- 
sured, the Company and my Agency. It's 
a good policy, believe me, to ‘use current 


statistical data from Pacific National. 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR AGENT, BROKER 
AND ASSURED THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 
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come increased at a_ satisfactory 
rate. Incurred losses were substan- 
tially less than in 1954 and operat- 
ing expenses, which include com- 
missions, show an increase over last 
year. This is attributed largely to 
the fact that our writings in 1955 
include a greater portion of higher 
commission cost business than the 
writings of 1954. Other expenses 
were well in line. 

Our net premiums in the bonding 
lines were less than in 1954. An 
“off” year in the 3-year fidelity cycle 
accounted for a decrease in that de- 
partment, however, all other bonding 
lines established new high marks, 
the most notable of ‘which was con- 
tract, with an increase of more than 
14 percent over the previous year. 
This was accomplished even though 
a substantial reduction in rates on 
contract risks became effective in 
July. Increases in both public and 
private work are reliably predicted 
for 1956, consequently, notwith- 
standing the rate reduction of last 
year, we anticipate a continuing 
high premium volume in the con- 
tract bond field for the foreseeable 
future—B. H. Mercer, President, 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland. 


EVEN MONTHS of 1955 were ex- 
S couenae good from an un- 
derwriting standpoint. However, 
commencing in August, we again 
experienced heavy losses from East- 
ern seaboard hurricanes accompanied 
by heavy rains, which not only in- 
creased the normal losses but created 
heavy flood damage through a large 
portion of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states. While flood 
damage is not insurable under prop- 
erty insurance contracts covering 
fixed properties, protection is pro- 
vided under many forms of marine 
and automobile insurance. Our 
losses in each category were sub- 
stantial. The impact of hurricane 
and flood losses, coupled with an 
upward trend in fire losses, not only 
wiped out an underwriting profit 
for seven months but resulted in our 
concluding the year with an under- 
writing loss. 

While hurricanes, floods and a 
higher than average fire waste com- 


bined to create disappointing results, 
the future appears bright. In re- 
cent years unfavorable hurricane ex- 
perience has presented a_ serious 
problem to the entire industry. We 
believe, however, that we can ex- 
pect improvement in this classifica- 
tion. In many areas we have secured 
rate increases, and in some of the 
Eastern States we have received ap- 
proval from regulatory officials for 
a mandatory deductible which elimi- 
nates so-called nuisance or main- 
tenance losses, and the resulting 
high adjustment costs. 

Facing the industry as a whole 
in 1956 are three important subjects : 
1. Cimpulsory automobile insur- 
ance. 2. Provision for insuratice 
against the hazards inherent in the 
deveiopment of ruclear power for 
industrial purposes. 3. Flood insur- 
ance. These three subjects are hav- 
ing close attention of the industry 
as a whole, in which this company 
is taking an active part—K. B. 
Hatch, President, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. 


HE YEAR 1955 was mainly one 
be: accomplishments although it 
had its disappointments. We con- 
tinued our steady growth and pre- 
miums written advanced. The in- 
creased volume was well distributed 
by class of business and by geo- 
graphical area. Competition in- 
creased as did loss ratios on most 
of the major classes of insurance 
we underwrite, with the result that 
we sustained an underwriting loss. 
Wind and water were the principal 
culprits. 

The underwriting loss was influ- 
enced by a substantial increase in 
our unearned premium reserves. At 
the effective date of all new policies, 
we put the entire premium in re- 
serve as a liability. Only that part 
of the premium representing the ex- 
pired portion of the policy term is 
considered earned. During a period 
of increased premium writings, this 
full reserving practice penalizes our 
underwriting results in direct pro- 
portion to the increased operating 
expenses in writing the greater vol- 
ume of business. Conversely, if pre- 
mium volume were to decline, under- 
writing results would be benefited. 
It is for this reason that we have 
traditionally shown adjusted earn- 
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ings in our reports to shareholders. 

We face our greatest opportuni- 
ties and our most pressing problems 
in the automobile insurance field. 
It is the largest single class written 
by the property and liability insur- 
ance industry. Today, 45 million 
cars clog our highways. Manufac- 
turers have estimated that 60 mil- 
lion new passenger cars will come 
off their assembly lines in the next 
ten years. In addition to protecting 
the value of their purchases, auto- 
mobile buyers have increased the 
demand for automobile liability pro- 
tection as more and more states make 
it mandatory that both the car owner 
and operator provide evidence of re- 
sponsibility before they are licensed 
to drive. So, the market is vast and 
growing, 

An increasing percentage of auto- 
mobile insurance is going to specialty 
companies who sell their services 
through salaried employees rather 
than through independent agents 
representing capital stock agency 
companies. The merchandising tech- 
niques employed by this competition 
have been successful. Also assisting 
in their mushroom-like growth are 
underwriting practices and claims 
procedures that are not compatible 
with the selling and servicing meth- 
ods of our type of company. These 
advantages must be equalized if the 
capital stock companies and their 
agents are to recapture their domi- 
nant position in the automobile in- 
surance field. 

Today our gross national product, 
disposable income, and the capital 
expenditures of business stand at a 
record high. To the indemnifier that 
means the creation of insurable in- 
terests in unparalleled numbers and 
values—opportunity for continuing 
growth and expansion. While res- 
ervations must be a part of all busi- 
ness forecasting, there are many fac- 
tors that suggest continuing pros- 
perity. Most important among them 
is the fact that we are a growing 
nation with an insatiable appetite for 
the varied products of industry. Per- 
haps the single sensitive spot in our 
nation’s economic condition is the 
rapid growth of consumer debt. We 
must all remain mindful of the pit- 
falls of easy money and easy credit. 
This consideration, plus the prob- 
lems we face as a nation in a po- 
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litically unsettled world, deserve our 
studied attention as individual citi- 
zens and members of the private 
enterprise system that has achieved 
so much for our country and our 
people.—James F. Crafts, President, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany. 


OR THE TWO COMPANIES, the 
pal was one of problems and 
progress. Despite a number of 
heavy losses, underwriting profits 
remaired reasonably satisfactory 
though falling below the peak year 
of 1954. Premium writings reached 
a new high level and the expense 
ratio improved. 

Losses and loss expenses, which 
include not only actual payments 
but careful estimates of amounts in- 
curred but not yet paid, increased 
both in dollar amount and percent- 
age. To a great extent this rise in 
loss ratio was a rebound from last 
year’s abnormally favorable experi- 
ence, but it also reflects the cumula- 
tive effect of rate reductions. It was 
enhanced by the floods and hurri- 
canes which afflicted the Atlantic 
seaboard, and by the twenty million 
dollar fire which occurred in the re- 
finery of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. The exact extent of our 
loss in these disasters remains to be 
determined. 

Underwriting expenses and taxes 
increased in dollar amount with the 
growth of the company’s business. 
These charges are for the most part 
incurred at the time premiums are 
written rather than earned, and their 


ratio to written premiums declined 
during the year. It is also of inter- 
est that the increase in dollar amount 
of underwriting expenses and taxes 
was matched by a reduction of ac- 
cruals for federal income tax. 

Except for the inland marine de- 
partment, which was especially hard 
hit by the floods, all major depart- 
ments contributed to this profit. The 
computation of net underwriting in- 
come is based upon earned rather 
than written premiums, and in ac- 
cordance with insurance law no 
credit is taken for that portion of 
certain expenses such as commis- 
sions, which is applicable to un- 
earned premiums but which has al- 
ready been paid. In consequence the 
statement of underwriting income 
tends to be on the conservative side 
in years such as 1955 when written 
premiums exceed earned premiums, 
and tends to overstate profits in 
years such as 1954 when the reverse 
is true. 

Competition remains active and 
tends to reduce both premium vol- 
ume and underwriting profit. For 
example, in the important field of 
contract bonds, rate reductions 
have averaged 13% during the past 
year, and major if lesser cuts have 
occurred in other fields. Basically 
it is the company’s view that, while 
competitive excesses are harmful to 
insurance companies and _ public 
alike, sound competition is the life 
blood of healthy business. The man- 
agement is meeting current condi- 
tions through continued selective 
underwriting and control of costs 
and, in addition, is carrying on with 
its practice of offering new cover- 
ages and economies in areas where 
such activities appear possible on a 
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profitable basis. 

For a period of over two years, 
the company’s managers have been 
studying the possible applications of 
electronic machinery to accounting 
and clerical procedures. In_ this 
study, close cooperation has been 
received both from the manufac- 
turers of electronic equipment and 
from the company’s independent 
public accountants. During 1955, 
these studies progressed sufficiently 
to permit the transfer of a major por- 
tion of the company’s bookkeeping 
activities to an electronic basis. 
This work is currently being proc- 
essed off the premises on a fee basis, 
pending the scheduled installation 
of an advanced type of this machin- 
ery in the office of the managers 
duriryg the course of 1956. The ex- 
penses of this development are cur- 
rently in excess of realized operat- 
ing savings and will probably so 
remain for several years. The man- 
agement is confident however that in 
the long view this expenditure will 
be justified not only by economies 
but by increased availability of sig- 
nificant statistical data—Percy 
Chubb, President, Federal Insur- 
ance Company. 


ak THE YEAR 1955 opera- 


tions produced increased pre- 
mium writings, a modest under- 
writing profit, increased investment 
income and a substantial increase in 
assets and surplus. Three forms of 
insurance were predominantly re- 
sponsible for the less favorable loss 
experience, namely windstorm, au- 
tomobile liability and workmen’s 
compensation. 

For three consecutive years wind- 
storms have caused abnormal catas- 
trophic losses and no section of the 
country now appears to be immune 
to their devastation. Rates for such 
protection, which is provided in con- 
junction with fire insurance, have 
increased sharply in several states 
and will unquestionably be revised 
upward in others. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that prospects for 
favorable underwriting results on 
this form of protection depend upon 
either a more normal incidence of 
storms, additional rate adjustments 
or both. 

The automobile bodily injury 
class was adversely affected in 1955, 
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as the result of increased accident 
frequency and rising claim settle- 
ment costs. Despite discouraging 
developments on the bodily injury 
class, competition for the automobile 
business as a whole is unusually in- 
tense as it is universally solicited 
on a package coverage basis. This 
package coverage embraces the 
bodily injury class as well as prop- 
erty damage and physical damage 
insurance. Because the two latter 
classes are producing satisfactory 
underwriting results, underwriters 
eagerly seek the package business. 
The growing automobile accident 
toll is recognized as a serious na- 
tional problem which demands the 
best thinking of supervisory au- 
thorities, the insurance industry and 
the fullest cooperation of the driv- 
ing public. Inadequate highways, 
lack of proper law enforcement, 
speeding and outright carelessness 
in driving habits all combine to 
create this condition. Some prog- 
ress has been made toward overcom- 
ing these difficulties but much more 
must be achieved if we are to bring 
about real improvement. 

It was not surprising that the 
workmen’s compensation loss ratio 
was less favorable for 1955. Such a 
trend was quite generally antici- 
pated because compensation benefit 
schedules were broadened while 
rates were being reduced. Such op- 
posing trends are not unusual in the 
insurance business where rates have 
a tendency to lag behind current ex- 
perience. 

Our recent annual reports have 
discussed the trend toward multiple 
line underwriting made possible by 
the passage of legislation which per- 
mits insurance companies, either fire 
or casualty, to write both fire and 
casualty lines. Late in 1955 the 
final state (Ohio) approved such 
legislation so that multiple line un- 
derwriting is now permitted in all 
states. This development has en- 
abled us to transfer agency repre- 
sentatives so that our parent com- 
panv is now the single premium 
producing companv of our group 
countrywide. Such a transfer of 
agents makes possible the consoli- 
dation of the many policies, forms, 
accounting procedures, general sup- 
plies and licensing into one companv 
which formerly were maintained 
separately for each of our three 
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agency companies. The reduction 
in expense and increase in efficiency 
resulting from this move should 
prove substantial over a period of 
time, 

The magnitude of the increase in 
national incomes, not only in the 
United States but throughout the 
world, in the past ten years has ex- 
ceeded the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. A contributing factor has been 
the general adoption of a full em- 
ployment policy under which po- 
litical pressures have resulted in in- 
flationary trends. With the likeli- 
hood of such trends continuing, with 
population growth compounding, 


and technological progress moving 
at a swift pace, the long-range im- 
plication of increased premium writ- 
ings for the fire and casualty indus- 
try is clear. 

The long-term outlook for in- 
creased premium writings presents 
an opportunity to share in the in- 
dustry’s future growth. The chal- 
lenge is to maintain satisfactory 
underwriting profit margins and to 
adequately provide, through reason- 
able retention of earnings, those 
capital funds necessary to write in- 
creased premium volumes. 

Bearing these factors in mind, we 
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ERHAPS THE CHIEF REASON for 
| gener about the industrial 
use of atomic energy is lack of 
knowledge and experience as to the 
hazards of reactor operation. The 
natural feeling of caution in the face 
of the unknown is undoubtedly com- 
pounded by the fact that to date 
much of the emphasis in the pertinent 
writings and discussion has been 
placed on the destructive potential of 
atomic energy. 

Although lack of knowledge and 
experience promises to be one of the 
chief sources of difficulty for a long 
time to come, there is a large and 
growing body of information in this 
area. Some acquaintance with the 
facts of hazard is an essential basis 
for approaching the problems dealt 
with in this report. We are not 
specially qualified to make an inde- 
pendent appraisal of this subject, 
but we will present a brief statement 
of the hazards of reactor operation 
as presently understood. 

A reactor is not a bomb and a 
comparison between the two is mis- 


28 


leading. A reactor accident could 
happen quite rapidly by conventional 
standards but there would not be an 
explosion even remotely approximat- 
ing that of an atomic bomb.’ The 
chief danger to the public from a 
reactor is that radioactive poisons 
may escape the reactor and its en- 
closure in significant amounts. The 
fission products produced in a reactor 
if inhaled or ingested are from three 
million to two billion times more 
toxic than chlorine, the most potent 
common industrial poison.2 The 
escape of even a small amount of 
radioactivity could cause consider- 
able damage. 

The threat of catastrophic damage 
is posed by the possibility of a reactor 
accident in which a substantial part 
of the radioactive materials will be 
discharged into the environment.’ 
With respect to any reactor, the area 
exposed to radiation will depend on 


1 McCullough, Mills and Teller, 
of Nuclear Reactors (1955), p. 5. 
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2 2 Weil, F Hazards of Nuclear Power Plants, 121 
Science 315 (1955). 


3 Substantial fission products can escape either 
as a result of a runaway reactor in which ex- 
cess reactivity causes the reactor core to be dis- 
rupted by vaporization or melting of the fuel 
elements or as a result of a delayed heat acci- 
dent in which the heat generated after the shut- 
down of a reactor disrupts the reactor core. In 
either type of accident, certain chemical reac- 
tions may occur with a resulting energy release 
substantially greater than the runaway or delayed 
heat accident. War, sabotage or a violent act 
of nature may also result in the escape of sub- 
stantial fission products. See testimony of Com- 
missioner W. F. Libby in Development, Growth 
and State of the Atomic Energy Industry, Hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 84th Cong., Ist Sess. (1955), p. 202; 
McCullough, Mills and Teller, op. cit. supra 
note 


part I 


where and how the accident occurred 
and on meteorological and hydro- 
logical conditions. It has been sug- 
gested that even if no one is killed, 
a large city or a major watershed 
area might have to be abandoned.‘ 

The difficulty of assigning a dollar 
value to the damage which might be 
caused by a large reactor accident is 
apparent. Estimates vary from one 
to two hundred million up to many 
times those amounts.® When this 


4 McCullough, Mills and Teller, op. cit. supra 
note 1, at 13. In other activities in the atomic 
energy field, including transportation of radio- 
active materials, reprocessing of spent reactor 
fuel and waste disposal, substantial radioactivity 
may escape. See Glasstone, Principles of Nuclear 
Reactor Engineering (1955), pp. 531-533; Gor- 
man, Environmental Problems Ahead for the 
Atomic Energy Industry, in Third Annual Con- 
ference, Atomic Energy in Industry (1955), p. 
147. 


5 No puiharhesive estimates have come to our 
attention. McCullough, Mills and Teller, op. cit. 
supra note 1, at 4, indicates that in terms of 
contamination a 60,000 KW reactor creates in 
one year sufficient radioactivity to contaminate 
to the limits of tolerance, to a height of more 
than one half mile, an area about 625 miles on 
a side, 

Thus far only two major reactor incidents 
have occurred. See Background Material for the 
Report of the Panel on the Impact of the Peace 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, vol. 2, 84th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1956), pp. 594-595 (hereinafter cited as 
McKinney Report). 

The Chalk River accident of the NRX reactor 
in 1952 does not appear to have caused a sub- 
stantial amount of off-site radiation. See Gray, 
Canadian Experience With a Major Reactor 
Breakdown, in Third Annual Conference, Atomic 
Energy in Industry (1955), p. 162; Gray, Recon- 
struction of the NRX Reactor at Chalk River, 
386 Engineering Journal 1269 (1953). 

At the national reactor test station, the Atomic 
Energy Commission conducted the Borax 1 
experiment in order to observe a power excur 
sion in a particular reactor. The results were 
that no large fraction of the reactor core ma- 
terial left the site in the form of air-borne ma- 
terial. The effects of the explosion were com 
parable to those which could be caused by a 
moderate amount of chemical explosives. Diet- 
rich, Experimental Determinations of the Self- 
Regulation and Safety of Operating Water- 
Moderated Reactors (1955), pp. 21-25. 
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is compared with the total of liability 
claims paid in 1954 by insurers in all 
fields of insurance, except auto- 
mobile, which was less than one 
billion dollars,® the threat posed can 
be appreciated. . 


Unlikely to Occur 


Fortunately, the evidence is strong 
that a reactor “incident” of catas- 
trophic proportions is unlikely.’ 
With increased knowledge and ex- 
perience as to the safest types of 
reactors we can expect that reactor 
design will make the possibility of a 
major incident even more remote. 
When all that is said, however, no 
one can wholly discount man’s in- 
genuity to defeat the best laid plans.® 


6 Spencer, The Insurance Problem, in Atomic 
Energy—A Realistic Appraisal (1955), pp. 183, 
187. Best’s Fire and Casualty Aggregates and 
Averages, 1955, shows the total losses paid by 
stock and mutual carriers on liability insurance 
(other than automobiles) in 1954 to be $232,119,- 
593. This figure does not include losses paid by 
reciprocals and Lloyd’s type insurance carriers, 
and does not, apparently, include marine. 

7 Twenty-five nuclear reactors with a total of 
606,686 hours of experience have been safely 
operated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
without any accidents involving contamination 
of off-site property. With respect to the four- 
teen testing devices at low power with a total 
operating history of 36,196 operating hours, 
there have been no accidents involving injury to 
persons other than employees. However, four 
minor reactor incidents and several testing in- 
cidents have occurred. Graham, U. S. Reactor 
Operating History: 1943-1955, Nucleonics, Oct. 
1955, pp. 

8 “With all the inherent safeguards that can 
be put into a reactor, there is still no fool- 
proof system. Any system can be defeated by 
a great enough fool. The real danger occurs 
when a false sense of security causes a relaxa- 
tion of caution.” McCullough, Mills and 
Teller, op. cit. supra note 1, at 2. 
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It is necessary to face up to the fact 
that a catastrophic accident can 
happen and to devise ways to meet 
the resulting problem. 

The real magnitude and nature 
of the problem posed by the hazards 
of reactor operation are revealed 
when one examines its consequences 
for four major groups affected: the 
“reactor industry”; the private in- 
surers; the government; and the 
public. 


The term “reactor industry” as 
we use it is not limited to those who 
operate reactors. A reactor, like any 
other industrial plant, is the product 
of a whole chain of planners and 


suppliers, some large and some 
small. Fact situations can be posed 
which might charge any of those 
in the chain with liability for injury 
or damage caused by reactor opera- 
tion. Therefore, any plan which is 
devised to meet the needs of the 
reactor industry. must be broad 
enough to include the suppliers, 
architects, engineers and builders of 
the reactor installation. In addition, 
provision should be made to cover 
those who process, transport, use or 
dispose of fuel, reactor by-products 
and waste products. 


Public Liability 


From the point of view of the 
reactor industry, the matter of 
greatest concern is the fear that a 


catastrophic accident, however un- 
likely, will give rise to liability for 
damage to persons or property far 
beyond the level of insurance which 
can be purchased. Neither the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 nor the 
existing rules of legal liability offer 
the industry much hope that it will 
not be liable for damages caused by 
such an accident. 

Until 1954, the development of 
atomic energy was a government 
monopoly and participation by priv- 
ate industry, though substantial, was 
on a contract basis. It was the 
practice of the government to in- 
demnify the contractors and their 
insurers, if any, against liability 
arising out of the use of fissionable 
materials.® 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 1° private ownership and opera- 
tion of reactor facilities are author- 
ized and regulated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission by means of a 
system of licensing, Section 53 
(e)(8) of this Act specifically re- 
quires that a licensee hold the 
government harmless “from any 
damage resulting from the use or 
possession of special nuclear ma- 
terial by the licensee.” The precise 
effect of this clause on the licensee's 
tort liability is not clear. Since under 


(Continued on the next page) 


9 Marks and Trowbridge, 
Atomic Industry (BNA, 


Framework for 
1955), p. 58 


10 Act of Aug. 30, 1954, 68 Stat. 919, 42 
U.S.C. §§2011 et. seq. (Supp. Il, 1955) 
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Atomic Protection—Continued 


the Federal Tort Claims Act ™ the 
government is liable only for negli- 
gence, the clause would seem to 
require indemnification of the gov- 
ernment against liability to third 
parties caused by the government’s 
negligence. At least, it “places on 
the licensee and perhaps his private 


11 60 Stat. 842 (1946), as amended, reenacted 
without substantive change in the codification 
of Title 28, 62 Stat. 869 (1948) and now ap- 
pearing as 28 U.S.C. §§1291, 1346, 1402, 1504, 
~ ng 2401, 2402, 2411, 2412 and 2671-80 (1952 
ed.). 
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suppliers all physical risks associated 
with operation of reactors.” ™* 

Whatever the effect of the hold- 
harmless clause on licensees under 
the 1954 Act, it is our opinion that 
in the early stages of the development 
of atomic energy, the operator of a 
reactor must assume that he will be 
legally liable for damage to third 
parties resulting from its operation, 
even if he is not at fault.% It is 
generally thought that “strict liabil- 
ity” will be imposed* either by 
calling the operation of a reactor an 
ultra-hazardous activity,!® or under 
some other rule.?® 

It is impossible to forecast what, 
if any, limits the court will place on 
the extent of the reactor industry’s 
liability by such doctrines as “proxi- 
mate cause” or “foreseeable conse- 
quences.” 7 In any event, liability 
may well exceed by many times any 
tort liability ever imposed.?* 

One who may become liable to 


ow? Marks and Trowbridge, supra note 9, at 
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13 Other segments of the reactor industry 
probably will not be liable absent some proof 
of fault. Courts have not, however, always 
been meticulous in applying doctrines of ab- 
solute liability (e.g. Chapman Chemical Co. 
v. Taylor, 215 Ark. 630, 222 S.W.2d 620 (1949)), 
and it may be unwise to take the risk that 
one will not be so liable. 


14 See Prosser, Torts (2d ed. 1955), p. 336, 
where the author says: ‘The first case involving 
damage from the escape of radiation from the 
use of atomic energy has yet to reach the 
courts. When it does, it is not difficult to 
predict that there is no court which will re- 
fuse to apply to it the principle of strict lia- 
bility found in the cases which follow Rylands 
v. Fletcher.” See also Dowling, Congress and 
Insurance, in ABA, 1955 Proceedings of Sec- 
tion of Insurance Law 233, 236: ‘‘Operation 
of a nuclear power plaut, | aver on information 
and belief, is an inherently dangerous enter- 
prise, the danger running not only to the 
immediate vicinity of the plant but to a wider 
community by reason of radiation.”; Becker 
and Huard, Tort Liability and the Atomic 
Energy Industry, 44 Geo. L. J. 58 (1955). 


15 An ultra-hazardous activity is one which 
“necessarily involves a risk of serious harm 
to the person, land or chattels of others which 
cannot eliminated by the exercise of utmost 
CHOu o's Restatement, Torts §519 (1934). 


16 See Prosser, Torts, (2d ed. 1955) c. 11, for 
examples of other rules of strict liability. 


17 It seems to us unlikely that such rules as 
the “New York fire rule” will be applied to 
limit liability in this field. That rule, as applied, 
“has meant that if the defendant sets a fire, 
the owner of the first house burned may re- 
cover, while the owner of the second may 
not.” Prosser, Torts, (2d ed. 1955), p. 264. 
For a discussion of the various limitations on 
liability comprehended in ‘‘proximate cause,” 
see Prosser Torts (2d ed. 1955), c. 9. 


18 The closest our courts have come to fixing 
liability for a catastrophe on a single source 
was in the case of the Texas City disaster. If 
che government had not escaped liability there, 
it would have had to pay a bill estimated at 
about $300,000,000. The government has vol- 
untarily undertaken to pay a_ substantially 
smaller bill. See note 31, infra. So far as we 
know, no effort was made to collect from the 
owner of the first ship which expleded. Under 
admiralty law his liability is limited to the 
value of his interest in the ship and “freight 
then pending,” except that at least $60 per 
ton must be available for loss of life or ily 
injury. R.S. §4283 wes as amended, 46 
U.S.C. §183 (1946 -). 


others and who cannot avoid or limit 
that liability has the choice either to 
accept the whole risk ® or by pur- 
chasing insurance, to shift that risk, 
in part, to private insurers. His 
ability to shift the risk is limited by 
the amount of insurance available *° 
from private insurers and the price 
which he can afford to pay.*4 To 
the extent that liability may exceed 
the amount of insurance bought, his 
entire assets are subject to the risk. 
It is worth noting that to the extent 
those assets are insufficient to satisfy 
the liability, the loss will fall on the 
injured party or his insurer. 

The primary problem of the re- 
actor industry is to find some means 
of protecting itself against potential 
catastrophic liability. Despite the 
great efforts of the insurance com- 
panies which promise to make avail- 
able amounts of liability insurance 
far above the amounts obtainable by 
other industries,?? the total will stiil 
be far short of the liabilities which 
could arise out of a reactor accident. 

The question of how much addi- 
tional coverage the reactor industry 
will need cannot be answered by 
comparing the coverage available 
and the total possible liabilities, since 
the latter cannot be calculated. The 
impossibility of fixing a maximum 
is an inherent problem of liability 
insurance generally. The problem 
does not arise with other types of 
insurance. For example, one can 


19 The self-insurance device is only practica- 
ble where the self-insurer has a widespread op- 
eration likely to give rise to numerous small 
and reasonably uniform claims of liability. 
Many firms self-insure up to a certain amount 
and buy excess insurance above that amount. 
With respect to atomic energy the present plans 
of the stock insurance companies are not to 
write excess insurance, in which case the self- 
insurance device will not be practicable. 

20A fair working estimate would be that 
the largest amount of liability insurance now 
carried is in the neighborh of $15,000,000. 
The largest individual risk on a liability policy 
carried by any single insurer is probably 
smaller. 
21In general, in the present market the 
cost of the insurance, per increment, decreases 
up to $10,000,000. Above that point, because 
new sources must be tapped, the cost of ad- 
ditional insurance increases. The cost pattern 
will be different in the atomic energy field 
cause of the substantially larger limits avail- 
able. The insurance companies have not yet 
formulated rates for wer reactors. The ap- 
plication of the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 
dated March 30, 1955 states: “Public lia- 
bility insurance is included at $750,000 for the 
5-year period and was arrived at by us after 
exploratory talks with insurance company repre- 
sentatives.” Reprinted in McKinney Report, 
vol. 2, op. cit. supra note 5, at 605. 


22 The stock companies are in the process 
of forming a syndicate expected to provide 
$50,000,000 of liability coverage per reactor. 
A separate syndicate is expected to provide a 
like amount of property insurance for each 
reactor. The mutuals are prepared to write 
at least $10,000,000 of coverage which may 
be apportioned between property and liability 
at the insured’s option. 
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fully protect his property by insuring 
to the maximum value. But, even 
those able to pay high costs cannot be 
certain of protecting themselves 
against all possible liability since no 
maximum therefor can be set.” 

In the usual case; business men 
and others accept, perhaps with some 
discomfort, the fact that they are 
not completely covered by insurance. 
But in the atomic energy field the 
hazard is so great that to date, only 
one company has indicated it may 
be ready to operate a reactor without 
more protection than can be pur- 
chased from private insurers.** The 
reluctance of the reactor industry is 
especially understandable when we 
realize that the atomic energy pro- 
gram is largely experimental. with 
little chance of an early returt!.”° 

The traditional method of limiting 
liability to the amount invested in 
a particular enterprise—separate in- 
corporation—may not be effective in 
the atomic energy field. If the tort 
liability of such a corporation ex- 
ceeds the assets available, the courts 
may well look through the corporate 
structure to find additional assets. 
Moreover, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has recently announced that 
it is considering a requirement of 
proof of financial responsibility for 
injuries to third parties as a condi- 
tion of licensing.?6 The impact such 


(Continued on page 134) 


23“‘No unlimited liability-insurance contract 
is written in the United States. Such a contract 
would be in violation of a common statutory 
provision which limits the amount for which 
an individual insurer may assume liability on 
any one risk to a proportion of its surplus to 
policyholders, and it seems improbable that 
an insurer would be willing to write an_ un- 
limited contract, even if it were permissible.” 
Mowbray and Blanchard, Insurance (4th ed. 
1955) at 164. 


24 Testimony of H. R. Searing, President, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, in De- 
velopment, Growth and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry, Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 84th Cong., Ist 
Sess. (1955), p. 403. “We do not consider this 
question [of liability and insurance] a real deter- 
rent in our case.” Compare the March 31, 1955 
proposal of Consumers Public Power District of 
Columbus, Neb., to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which states “*. . . the Federal Govern- 
ment must provide coverage beyond those 
amounts which insurance companies will assume 
at reasonable costs.’ Reprinted in McKinney 
Report, vol. 2, op. cit. supra note 5, at 604 
See also the March $31, 1955 proposal of 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago to the 
Atomic Energy Commission which conditions its 
proposal upon the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
assuming public liability above a fixed amount. 
Ibid. 

25 ‘The bright promise of the future must 
not hide the fact that large sums of money and 
years of effort must be spent to bring atomic 
power to a point where it can be used effectively 
and widely on a competitive basis."" McKinney 
Report, vol. 1, op. cit. supra note 5, at 1. 


26 Atomic Energy Commission Release No. 764, 


January 18, 1956 reprinted in CCH Atomic 
Energy Rep. Par. 6599 (1956). 
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Nothing in the World 
is Foolproof 





There’s not a safe in the world that can’t be opened, 
just as there’s not a business or a person that can’t be 
touched by misfortune. 

We’re keenly aware of this, for we’re insurance men. 
We realize that the motivating force of our profession 
lies in covering calculated risks, not in taking refuge. 

In that respect, experience is the best teacher. We at 
Fire Association have been assuming risks for 139 
years. Yet we value tradition only for its ability to 
teach us. What we’re really proud of is our record in 
these middle years of the 20th century—a record of pro- 
fessional competence, realistic coverage, and prompt 
settlement. 

Look us up, won’t you? You can expect a warm 
welcome and the assurance of experience. 


Fire Association 
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TEXAS EXAMINATIONS 


ALL INSURANCE COMPANIES domi- 
ciled in Texas must prove by May 
31 that they are solvent or risk losing 
their licenses, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Byron Saunders, 
chairman of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. The plan calls for the 
examination of all domestic insurers 
by a certified public accountant. 
Each carrier may choose its own ac- 
countant who is to be a licensed or 
certified public accountant. The 
Board of Commissions is also send- 
ing a questionnaire to the companies 
asking information on investments, 
reinsurance agreements and year- 
end transactions. The questionnaire 
is also being sent to about six hun- 
dred foreign companies but in their 
case the May 31 deadline is not ap- 
plicable. 


PENNSYLVANIA DECISION 


COMMISSIONER SMITH of Pennsyl- 
vania has ruled that refusal of the 
Middle Department Association of 
Fire Underwriters to admit The 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and Pennsylvania Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, as subscribers 
on the basis of limited or partial 
assessment on included classes of 
risks only, was without justification. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


TESTIFYING BEFORE THE Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
Ambrose B. Kelly, general counsel 
of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, stated 
that while those companies are still 
studying the possibility of writing 
flood insurance, they are not yet sure 
whether or not the hazard is insur- 
able. Only a limited number of 
policyholders have indicated an in- 
terest in the coverage, he remarked. 
Mr. Kelly gave first priority to the 
need for loss prevention. He stressed 
that present insurance facilities 
should be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent and called for a modifica- 
tion of the tax laws to make possible 
the accumulation of necessary re- 
serves. 

In a statement to the committee, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents pledged the full coop- 
eration of its members in any flood 
indemnification program adopted by 
the Congress. The association also 
reiterated its opposition to the en- 
trance of the government into the 
rightful activities of private business. 

The governors of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and North 
Carolina have announced support of 
Senator Lehman’s bill calling for a 
Federal flood insurance program. 
Lehman, who is a democratic senator 
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from New York and chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, pro- 
poses direct Federal flood insurance 
based on need and ability to pay with 
the government subsidizing any 
deficit. An Administration bill, the 
Bush bill, would divide flood insur- 
ance premiums among the insured, 
the Federal government and the 
state on a 60-20-20 basis. 

Industry and regulatory repre- 
sentatives met to discuss the problem 
of flood insurance in New York on 
March 13. Chairman George A. 
Bisson, Commissioner of Rhode 
Island, called a meeting of the Flood 
and Hurricane Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on that date. 

Since private carriers do not write 
flood insurance, the government feels 
obligated to provide indemnity for 
flood victims by some method, Frank 
J. Meistrell, deputy administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, told the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York State. He 
noted that the hazard is nationwide 
and that nearly 60 bills have been in- 
troduced in the Congress dealing 
with the problem, His agency, Mr. 
Meistrell stated, favors the Bush bill. 


DWELLING POLICY SERVICE 


THE MULTIPLE PERIL INSURANCE 
Rating Organization and the Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group 
have jointly established a central 
distribution agency known as the 
Central Forms Committee to handle 
the distribution, on a nation-wide 
basis, of the Comprehensive Dwell- 
ing Policy and Homeowners forms 
and endorsements. Subscribership 
to the services of the Committee is 
open to all companies writing these 
lines of business. The Central Forms 
Committee is located at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


TENANTS FORM 


THE NEW TENANTS FORM, an exten- 
sion of the homeowners plan, be- 
came effective March 15 in thirty 
states, according to the Multiple 
Peril Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. It provides the usual property 
and liability coverage by attachment 
to Homeowners Policy B on a single 
premium basis. 
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What's New in Fire 


W: ARE TOLD THAT ALL-RISK 
POLICIES, package policies, etc. 
are new and the coming thing. How- 
ever, even the briefest of research 
would disclose that policies of this 
type were known and written in the 
middle 1920’s and possibly before 
that. At the present time we are 
in almost the exact position we 
were in about 1925 or 1926, and, 
thus, we find history repeating itself. 


A Constant Procession 


The business has gone through a 
constant procession of package poli- 
cies or so-called multiple peril cov- 
erages. The extended coverage 
endorsement and the additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement are 
multiple peril contracts in the true 
sense of the word as are the new 
broad form and the special form. 
No new coverages have really been 
created, but we have seen primarily 
a re-arrangement of the perils in- 
cluded in one contract. There are 
still the same perils existing no mat- 
ter how they are combined. 

Thus, while basically there have 
been no great changes in the busi- 
ness, there are certain trends which 
I believe are worthy of mention. 
These can be briefly grouped to- 
gether as a movement towards mul- 
tiple peril policies. These are pol- 
icies which cover more than one 
kind of insurance, such as fire and 
casualty. 


In any discussion of multiple peril 
coverages, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between what we call package 
policies and broadened coverages. 
While they are similar in many re- 
spects, they are not identical. Thus, 
packaging is generally thought of as 
putting together in one policy, two 
or more presently existing cover- 
ages. While this might incidentally 
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result in broader coverage as to a 
given insured who purchases some 
of these coverages which he pre- 
viously did not have, nevertheless, 
it still is not the same as actually 
broadening a given type of coverage 
by adding previously uninsured 
perils, or even going to the extreme 
of “all-risk” coverages. 

These trends are exemplified by 
the development of the broad form 
and special form in the dwelling 
field; the commercial or mercantile 
block form in the commercial field 
and the comprehensive dwelling pol- 
icy and the homeowners policies in 
the dwelling field. The comprehen- 
sive dwelling policy and the home- 
owners policies are examples of 
packaging coverages without the 
creation of any new or additional 
coverage. The remaining examples 
are instances of broadened coverage. 
However, even they present nothing 
particularly new, but are merely ex- 
tensions of existing contracts. 

It may be well to outline briefly 
what these new developments are 
and then refer to some of the legal 
problems which were encountered 
in their development and finally 
some of the practical applications. 

The broad form, which has been 
developed for dwelling policies, is 
a named peril form, which includes 
the perils of fire and the perils com- 
monly found in the extended cover- 
age endorsement. In addition, how- 
ever, the form includes several addi- 
tional perils which up to now have 
not been too widely sold. These 
may be briefly outlined as vandalism, 
malicious mischief, rupture of steam 
or hot water heating systems, water 
damage, falling objects, collapse of 
building, landslide and glass break- 


Insurance? 


age. This form is known as Form 
849 in the New York area and has 
differing numbers in other sections 
of the country. 


The special form is an all-risk 
form which is applicable to dwelling 
buildings only. It covers against all 
risks of physical loss except as set 
forth in the exclusions of the policy. 
In general, these exclusions apply 
to non-fortuitous losses. This form 
is an extension to buildings of the 
all-risk approach which is commonly 
exemplified by the personal property 
floater. 


The commercial or mercantile 
block forms which are just starting 
to make their appearance have not 
become definitely standardized as 
yet. In general, they are all-risk pol- 
icies covering personal property 
owned by and usual to the business 
of the insured. They contain the 
usual exclusions found in all-risk 
policies, again mostly relating to 
non-fortuitous losses. 


Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 


The comprehensive dwelling pol- 
icy is a package policy combining 
fire coverages, theft coverages and 
a CPL coverage. The fire coverages 
are equivalent to the various fire 
coverages now available, including 
the broad form and special form 
mentioned previously. The theft 
coverage is equivalent to the stand- 
ard residence and outside theft pol- 
icy and the CPL coverage is equiva- 
lent to the CPL policy currently sold 
separately by casualty companies. 
Homeowners policies A and B are 
very similar to the comprehensive 
dwelling policy, except that home- 
owners policy A is somewhat more 
restrictive as respects the fire cov- 
erage. Homeowners policy C com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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bines the special building form men- 
tioned previously, plus a personal 
property floater coverage on con- 
tents and the standard CPL cover- 
age. 
What are some of the legal prob- 
lems encountered in connection with 
this trend as exemplified by these 
policies? For convenience, I will 
break them down as follows: (1) 
underwriting powers of companies ; 
(2) rate regulatory problems; (3) 


drafting; and (4) acceptance by 
lending institutions. 


Underwriting Powers 


It is axiomatic that multiple peril 
policies can be written only in states 
having multiple line laws, provided 
that the state of the insurer’s domi- 
cile also has a multiple line law and, 
further, that the insurer has qualified 
under both the law of its domicile 
and the state where it is operating. 
This problem has now been reduced 
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to the point where at present all 
states permit some type of multiple 
line underwriting and, therefore, the 
principal limiting factor remaining 
is the charter powers of the insurers. 

Care must be taken to distinguish 
multiple line laws as between those 
laws which are truly multiple line 
and include all underwriting powers 
which an insurer may possibly pos- 
sess and those laws which enumerate 
certain kinds of insurance and then 
permit any combination of only 
those specific kinds of insurance to 
be written. The distinction turns 
on whether or not the underwriting 
powers statutes contain a so-called 
miscellaneous or catch-all section. 
Section 45.11.07(10) of the Wash- 
ington Insurance Code is a good ex- 
ample of a miscellaneous powers 
section. This reads as follows: 
“(10) Against any other kind of 
loss, damage or liability properly 
the subject of insurance and not 
within any other kind or kinds of 
insurance as defined in this article, 
if such insurance is not contrary to 
law or public policy.” 

It is this catch-all clause which 
adds the final brick to the wall of 
multiple line powers. 

Contrasted to this approach is the 
New York Statute which enumer- 
ates twenty-two separate kinds of 
insurance. The multiple line part 
of the law then permits an insurer 
to write all twenty-two kinds, ex- 
cept life, accident and health, title 
and insurance of life for property. 
However, because the New York 
law is one of specific enumerated 
powers, regardless of the fact that it 
is a so-called multiple line law; 
without a miscellaneous powers sec- 
tion it is still open to question as to 
whether it contains all of the powers 
which an insurer can possess. This 
point is very important in consider- 
ing “all-risk” as distinguished from 
named peril policies. 

Passing from the underwriting 
powers problem to the rate regula- 
tory problem, we find that one of 
the principal problems in connection 
with multiple perils policies concerns 
the filing of and approval of rates 
or rating plans under the existing 
rate regulatory laws. While multi- 
nle line legislation has been passed 
in almost all states, thus breaking 
down the cleavage between fire and 
casualty insurance, the rate laws 
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generally are still split along the 
traditional lines. This raises several 
important questions : 

Rate bureau jurisdiction: With very 
few exceptions, presently there are 
rating bureaus licensed to rate all 
or nearly all of the perils which 
might be included in such a policy. 
If we recognize that multiple peril 
policies are a “new kind of insur- 
ance,” we must also recognize that 
where an insurer belongs to one or 
more existing rating bureaus, each 
of which might promulgate the rate 
for a portion of the multiple peril 
contract, it may, nevertheless, evade 
the jurisdiction of any one or all of 
these bureaus by combining these 
coverages and by virtue of the above 
definition call it a “new kind” of 
insurance and not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any existing bureau. 


Either In or Out 


If we admit the above, then we 
must admit further that a company 
may use the fire rating bureau rates 
where there is no competition, or for 
some other reason, and then add a 
peril or two, make an indivisible 
contract, and evade the bureau juris- 
diction where the need arises. Thus, 
an insurer can be either in or out as 
may suit its convenience. 

If we assume, however, that 
agreement could be reached that it 
was a new kind of insurance, we are 
then confronted again with the 
identical problem mentioned above, 
i.e., a shifting of jurisdiction. For 
example, as a practical matter, it 
would be necessary to add one new 
peril, such as “termites,” to a fire 
insurance policy to take the policy 
out from under the fire bureau juris- 
diction and put it under a multiple 
peril bureau jurisdiction. Then we 
can add one more peril and take it 
out of the jurisdiction of one mul- 
tiple peril bureau and put it in an- 
other. The confusion which this 
could cause is apparent on its face. 
Licensing of new bureaus: It is evi- 
dent from the foregoing discussion 
that if multiple peril business is set 
out as a new kind of insurance and 
thus withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of existing rating bureaus, it 
will become expedient to establish a 
new bureau to rate the coverage. 
This is not only to promote an or- 
derly development but also to pre- 
vent a breakdown in state regulation 
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the local agent and the public 


The American Agency System and the Capital Stock In- 
surance Companies that sell quality insurance under the 
Standard Protection emblem are partners in serving the 
insurance buyers of America. The Local Agent today is 
seeking to affirm his position as the best qualified source 
from which the public can obtain advice about, and pur- 
chase, the irisurance it needs. 


The Standard Protection capital stock insurance com- 
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which would be brought about if the 
states have to examine and process 
each such filing separately. 
Admitting only for purposes of 
argument that this might be con- 
strued as a separate kind of busi- 
ness, we are met with the fact that 
under the all-industry type rate reg- 
ulatory law only three general types 
of bureaus are recognized, i.e., fire, 
casualty and inland marine. It is 
true that a bureau may be licensed 
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for one of the kinds of insurance 
within each of these broad general 
classes, but nowhere is there a pro- 
vision for licensing a bureau which 
overlaps from one broad general 
class into another. This should not 
be construed as holding that in no 
event could a given fire rating bu- 
reau not qualify as a casualty or 
inland marine rate bureau, or vice 
versa. In fact, under proper cir- 
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cumstances, this could be done but 
the bureau would have to obtain two 
licenses. Further, the obtaining of 
two licenses would not give it power 
to rate a “new kind” of insurance 
because its powers under the statute 
must still be confined to the indi- 
vidual fields of fire, casualty and in- 
land marine, and the coverages 
which come within each of those 
compartments and no provision is 
made for power to rate other “new 
kinds” of insurance. 

Rate filing provisions of rating laws: 
The third question which is implicit 
in this picture is under what section 
of the law can rate filings for this 
type of coverage be accepted and 
processed. Again, it is necessary to 
note that the rate laws apply to 
either fire or casualty insurance and 
filings must be made as either one 
or the other. It is difficult to find 


a provision whereby a multiple peril 
policy on an all-risk basis and for 
an indivisible premium (other than 
the traditional inland marine cover- 
age) can be filed and processed in 
most states. Thus from a legal 
standpoint the providing of broader 
coverages or the packaging of poli- 
cies is not as simple as might be 
supposed from a cursory examina- 
tion of the insurance field. 

Once we have established the 
power to write the contract and the 
rating law under which it can be 
accepted, we are then confronted 
with the dual problems of drafting 
the forms and properly rating them. 
Generally, in the case of package 
policies, such as the comprehensive 
dwelling policy or the homeowners 
contracts, as contrasted to broaden- 
ing policies, we have attempted to 
use the language which has been 
standardized for the basic coverages. 
In doing this, we frequently find that 
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conflicts are created which did not 
formerly exist when the individual 
coverages were written as separate 
contracts. Thus, for instance, lia- 
bility under your standard fire policy 
attaches at twelve noon; whereas, 
under the casualty policy it attaches 
at 12:01 A. M. In addition, cancel- 
lation provisions, requirements in 
case of loss and several other pro- 
visions vary as between the cover- 
ages. It therefore becomes necessary 
to reconcile the various approaches 
to introduce a single approach, be- 
cause obviously there can not be 
two cancellation provisions in a 
single policy. The packaging of cov- 
erages is still the simplest drafting 
problem because basically we still 
use the existing coverages. 

It is when we get into the evolu- 
tion of new coverages that we run 
into difficulties. In the field of 
broadening coverages, generally two 
methods have been used. The first 
we will denote as the all-risk ap- 
proach whereby the company agrees 
to insure against all risk of loss with 
certain stated exceptions. The other 
approach is what may be denoted as 
the named peril approach whereby 
the company agrees to insure the 
property against loss from any of 
several named perils. 


It might appear that the two could 
be brought very close together be- 
cause the named perils contract 
could be expanded to the point 
where it could almost be as em- 
bracive as the all-risk form, Assum- 
ing that it was possible to enu- 
merate sufficient perils to closely 
approximate the all-risk approach, 
we still have a very fundamental 
difference. This lies in the burden 
of proof. Under the all-risk ap- 
proach, if a company desires to deny 
liability, the burden of proof is upon 
the company to show that a given 
loss came within one of the excep- 
tions for which it did not agree to 
provide coverage. On the other 
hand, under the named peril ap- 
proach, the burden is upon the in- 
sured to prove that the loss was 
caused by one of the perils enumer- 
ated in his contract. It is readily 
apparent that there is a considerable 
difference which can never be erased 
by a mere addition of perils. This 
could either be good or bad, de- 
pending upon whether you are a 
claimant’s or company lawyer. 
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Another problem has been the de- 
velopment of proper language to ex- 
press precisely the extent of the 
coverage or the exclusion which is 
being created. Many old terms have 
been used in a new manner and 
many new terms have been incorpo- 
rated, all of which will eventually 
require judicial construction. 

For example, under one of the 
new forms which has recently be- 
come available, we find reference to 
“landslide,” “subsidence,” “contam- 
ination” and “surface waters.” The 
form ostensibly covers “landslide” 
but it excludes “subsidence.” If you 
refer to Words and Phrases, you 
will find that the decided cases 
where these words have been used 
in other fields indicate quite con- 
clusively that a landslide can be 
very easily construed to be subsid- 
ence or vice versa. 

Similarly, we find the use of the 
word “contamination” in this con- 
tract. So far as I have been able to 
discover, there are no decided cases 
on the meaning of “contamination” 
and this could provide a field-day 
for our profession before we arrive 
at the limitations of this word. The 
phrase “surface waters” has likewise 
been defined in many non-insurance 
cases and we can find almost as 
many definitions of “surface waters” 
as we can find cases dealing with the 
subject. Again, in view of the flood 
conditions which have prevailed in 
this area for the past two or three 
years, we can expect a substantial 
amount of litigation before the limits 
of this phrase are finally established. 

The typical cigarette burn illus- 
trates the use of an old term in a 
new way. The standard fire policy 
has long been construed to cover 
only “hostile” fires. However, the 
all-risk policies have generally been 
held to cover so-called “friendly” 
fires, unless excluded. Recently in 
drafting a new form and in order to 
make a new named peril policy ap- 
proach the all-risk, it was proposed 
to add “friendly” fires as a peril. 
Now “friendly” fires have been de- 
fined by court decision in a negative 
sense, that is, as an implied exclu- 
sion in the standard fire policy or, 
in an attempt to clarify the intent 
of the standard fire policy, to cover 
only “hostile” fires. There has 
never been a positive definition of 
“friendly” fire which would set forth 
the intent and scope of such a peril 

(Continued on the next page) 





Gollies, are we busy! On account of we're 
pushing that 5-year fire policy of PLM's on 
dwellings. Mr. L says everybody wins with that 
one, and he's right——-even down to little ol' 
me, Ellen. First our assureds win. They make a 
double money saving——lower initial cost, plus 
their regular 20% dividend saving. Second, 

Mr. L wins. He saves time and trouble in solic- 
iting renewals. And third, I win. I spend less 
time in routine policy typing, have more 
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and it is self-evident that the defini- 
tion in a negative sense could not be 
safely relied upon to delineate the 
entire extent and scope of a positive 
coverage. 

It has been customary for many 
years to require that the mortgagor 
carry fire insurance on the property 
for the protection of both parties. 
Within the past thirty years the ad- 
ditional requirement of windstorm 
and hail insurance has become fairly 
common. Finally, within the past 
fifteen years, many lending institu- 
tions are requiring the attachment 
of the extended coverage endorse- 
ment. Each of these steps has fur- 
nished progressively greater protec- 
tion to both parties. Conceivably, 
the ultimate would be “‘all risk” cov- 
erage, but this is probably too much 
to ask, at least for all borrowers 
and, therefore, something short of 
“all risk” coverage will probably al- 
ways exist in this area. 

In this connection and paralleling 
the development of the protection of 
the physical collateral, it is my un- 
derstanding that there is some move- 
ment among lending institutions in 
certain sections of the country to 
require a mortgagor to carry a com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 
to protect against liability losses. In 
other words, while we can’t ask for 
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“cradle to the grave” protection, we 
can ask for the utmost in protection 
consistent with the ability of a debtor 
to pay. 


Amortized Payments 


One of the problems which the 
lending institutions have encoun- 
tered is how to amortize or escrow 
the premiums on these multiple peril 
policies. Shall they require the in- 
sured to carry only a fire and ex- 
tended coverage policy and hold firm 
to a position that they will only 
amortize the payments for such a 
policy? Will they amortize the en- 
tire premium for one of these “new 
fangled” things by way of monthly 
payments cr will they amortize only 
the fire and extended coverage pre- 
mium but permit the mortgagor to 
purchase one of these broader poli- 
cies and make up the difference in 
premium when the renewal policies 
are purchased. I believe that the 
more enlightened lending institutions 
will take the second alternative out- 
lined above, namely, to amortize the 
entire premium. 

The second problem concerns the 
installment payment of premium of 
these policies. The average pre- 
mium of the comprehensive dwell- 
ing policy runs about $275 for three 
years and this requires usually an 
installment payment of premium. 
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Many lending institutions have re- 
sisted installment premiums for pol- 
icies of this type but it does not 
seem that there is any legal reason 
to make the requirements for pay- 
ment of premium under this type of 
policy any more stringent than for 
a straight fire and extended coverage 
policy. In case of foreclosure, the 
mortgagee is in the same position to 
obtain pro rata cancellation of the 
policy and apply the return premium 
to the purchase of a straight fire and 
extended coverage policy on the 
building that he is if he had a 
straight fire policy to start with. 


With straight fire policies if the 
mortgagor does not specifically 
pledge the unearned premium to the 
mortgagee there is New York law 
to the effect that the unearned pre- 
mium on cancellation belongs to the 
mortgagor and the mortgagee is not 
entitled to it on the theory that it 
has a lien on such premium. Even if 
this is the case, you are in no dif- 
ferent position under a comprehen- 
sive policy than you would be un- 
der a regular fire policy. 


If a lending institution does amor- 
tize the total amount and by over- 
sight purchases on renewal only a 
fire and extended coverage policy on 
the building, does it thereby become 
liable if a personal liability loss oc- 
curs? This is based on the old legal 
theory that the mortgagor is entitled 
to rely on a past course of action 
and he may safely assume that the 
broader coverage has been purchased 
and, if it wasn’t through some negli- 
gence, then liability is incurred. 


I believe that it is self-evident if 
the bank acts as an agent for the 
mortgagor in procuring the insur- 
ance, then it is charged with the duty 
of reasonable diligence and its neg- 
ligence to obtain insurance might 
create liability. This is no different 
than the liability whch it might in- 
cur if it failed to purchase straight 
fire and extended coverage insur- 
ance. Again we have a possible dif- 
ference in magnitude but not in kind 
as the same problem is present with 
any type of insurance policy. 


The more enlightened lending in- 
stitutions have now seen fit to over- 
come some of the very technical legal 
objections which have been raised 
by counsel and, in general, are ac- 
cepting these contracts. 
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HE tremendous construction boom is rolling 
right along into 1956—to many authorities this 
year looks even bigger! 
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We announce with prude 


THE 5,000" GRADUATE 


OF THE ATNA’S HOME OFFICE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY SALES COURSE 


The current — and 154th — session will 
see the 5,000th agent complete this 
famous Sales Course which has given 
knowledge, skill, and confidence to so 
many of the nation’s top insurance 
producers. 

Under the guidance of Secretary 
Amos E. Redding and his expert staff 
— intensive, practical, do-it-yourself 
instruction at the Sales Course has 


advanced the careers of these 5,000 


graduates by from three to five years. 

We are proud to have had a part in 
the making of so many eminently suc- 
cessful, independent businessmen. We 
look forward to the next 5,000 with 
eager anticipation — in the full knowl- 
edge that in the future, as in the past, 
our Home Office Casualty and Surety 
Sales Course will equip them to meet 
and beat competition, to excel in the 


arena of modern insurance selling. 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 


General Manager 
National Council on 
Compensation Insurance 


UDGED FROM MANY ANGLES the 

workmen’s compensation ‘nsur- 

ance business was, in 1955, in a 
healthy state. ratios, while 
several points higher than 1954, 
were still at or below permissible 
in most of the states. Rate revisions 
were approved “as filed” in all but 
a very few instances. Premium 
volume, which had begun to show 
a fall-off during the early months 
of the year, picked up so as to ap- 
proximate the record year of 1954. 
Premiums for all carriers, except 
monopoly funds, stand today at 
about $1,200,000,000. This line of 
insurance, so sensitive to changes in 
our economy, should fare reasonably 
well in 1956 if, as seems likely, our 
high national levels of gross prod- 
uct, income and employment con- 
tinue. 

At the present time the approved 
rates in all states include the stand- 
ard allowance of 2.5 points for profit 
and contingencies except: 
California—The insurance commis- 
sioner has held that, under the law, 
he cannot approve a profit factor 
since California rates are minimum 
rates. However, the carriers are at 
liberty to use the approved rates 
plus an allowance for profit and 
contingencies, if they so desire. 
Georgia—Rates include 1.0 point 
instead of 2.5 points. 

New Jersey—Rates include 1.5 
points instead of 2.5 points. 


Loss 


Expense Constant 


All states now have the $10 ex- 
pense constant except California, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Utah. 
Delaware and Pennsylvania have $8 
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and a $5 constant is applicable in 
Utah. 

In the last annual report refer- 
ence was made to a revision of the 
ratemaking procedure relating to ex- 
pense provisions and the treatment 
of loss adjustment expense. These 
changes were adopted by the Rates 
Committee upon recommendation by 
the Actuarial Committee and the 
Special Committee on Ratemaking, 
to be introduced into rate filings 
made after January 1, 1955. The 
revised procedure provides: 

(1) The provisions in the first 
$1,000 of premium for acquisition, 
general expenses, safety engineer- 
ing and bureau be reduced from 
27.8% of standard premium to 
27.0% of such premium. 

(2) Loss Adjustment Expense to 
be treated as a function of losses, 
at 14% of such losses, in lieu of a 
specified percentage of standard 
premium. 


Revised Allowance 


As noted in the previous report, 
the foregoing action produces re- 
vised allowances (for a state with 
the normal provision of 2.5% for 
taxes and 2.5% for profit and con- 
tingencies) as follows: 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
F.orida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 


Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New 
Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah (a) 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


(a) Allowance for expenses (other 
than loss adjustment expense), ex- 
clusive of taxes, profit and con- 
tingencies, is 27.9% because the ap- 
proved expense constant is $5 rather 
than the standard $10. 

The following states have ap- 
proved the program in part: 
Georgia—Approved the program as 
respects the treatment of loss ad- 
justment expense. Has retained 
offset of 2.5 points for expense con- 
stant, resulting in an expense allow- 
ance in manual rates of 26.7%. 

New York—Approved the equiva- 
lent of the standard expense provi- 
sions but Committees of Board have 
not yet acted on recommended treat- 
ment of loss adjustment expense. 

Texas—Expense provisions 26.13% 





Losses and Loss Adjustment Expense 


Other Expenses 


Revised 
68.0% 
27.0 


Previous 
67.2% 
27.8 


Taxes (other than Federal Income Taxes) pA 2.5 


Profit and Contingencies 


2.5 2.5 


100.0% 100.0% 





The revised program of an allow- 
ance of 27.0% on the first $1,000 of 
premium for expenses, exclusive of 
taxes, profit and contingencies, plus 
the treatment of loss adjustment ex- 
pense at 14% of losses, is fully re- 
flected in the current rates for the 
following thirty-four jurisdictions: 





in lieu of standard 27.0%. Also, in 
view of a special claim situation in 
Texas, loss adjustment expense is 
taken at 16.1% of losses instead of 
the standard 14.0%. 

Neither part of the new program 
is reflected in the current rates for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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California, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri or New Jersey. In California, 
Minnesota and New Jersey the item 
has not been acted upon in its en- 
tirety by the appropriate Commit- 
tees of the Bureaus. In Iowa and 
Missouri there was no 1955 general 
revision of rates. 

The latest 


introduction of the 


available calendar year results into 


Crt 








to sell profitable surety bonds 
with the “SIMPLIFIER” — 
Peerless’ exclusive 

method of 

handling bonds 

that cuts all the 

red tape! And for 

a sure-fire way to 

sell more insurance 

to present accounts and 

new prospects, there’s also 

the unique Peerless “orGANIZER” 
for Fire, Casualty and Bonding 


protection. The Peerless selling aids 


are effective because they leave 
nothing to chance .. . nothing to 
memory. Write for all the 
details today! 


our ratemaking has been part of our 
procedures since 1948. This past 
year in the revisions for thirty-six 
states, twelve months of calendar 
year data ending either December 
31, 1954 or June 30, 1955, depend- 
ing on the state effective date, en- 
tered into the determination of rate 
levels. Thus, the effect of all trend- 
ing elements such as wages, medical 
costs, accident frequency and the 
like is reflected in the rate levels in 


| EC 


proportion to their actual effect on 
underwriting results in these states. 


Legislation 


In 1955 the legislatures of forty- 
five states were in regular session. 
This naturally resulted in the actual 
introduction, coupled with proposals 
which were not introduced, of many 
bills relating to workmen's compen- 
sation insurance, 

Of the state rate revisions becom- 
ing effective during the year, twenty- 
seven incorporated the effect of in- 
creased costs due to legislative enact- 
ment or adoption of an increased 
medical fee schedule. Of these 
twenty-seven instances, there were 
thirteen where revised rates were 
made applicable on outstanding 
bus.ness as well as on new and re- 
newal business. 

It is estimated that the country- 
wide effect of the amendments is an 
increase of 3.4%. Among the more 
substantial amendments are Ala- 
bama 11.4% ; Colorado 8.0% ; Dela- 
ware 20.0%; Georgia 20.0%; 
Hawaii 23.9%; Illinois 9.9% ; In- 
diana 14.0%; Minnesota 8.4%; 
Tennessee 11.0% and Vermont 
12.4%. 

Our filing was withdrawn in Iowa 
and disapproved in Missouri so that 
the effect of benefit increases in these 
states was not reflected in revised 
rates. In lowa the effect of the 
amendments was estimated as an 
increase of 6.6%. Coupled with a 
decrease of 0.9% due to experience, 
this produces a combined increase 
of 5.6% (1.066 x 991 = 1.056). 
In Missouri the corresponding 
figures are 11.2% increase for law 
amendment, 4.4% reduction for ex- 
perience, producing a combined in- 
crease of 6.3% (1.112 x .956= 
1.063). 

While 1956 is not a “heavy” 
legislative year, we can expect con- 
siderable activity with respect to 
proposals to increase benefits in a 
number of states. As an indication 
of this fact, it is noted that during 
the first two weeks of 1956 our 
actuarial department made twenty- 
three requested valuations of tenta- 
tive proposals to increase benefits. 
Also we may reasonably expect 
many more requests than we would 
normally receive in the non-legisla- 
tive years, due to the “Proposed 
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Model Workmen’s Compensation 
Law” drafted by the United States 
Department of Labor. 

A brief review of this “Model 
Law” indicates that introduction of 
those features which can be statis- 
tically valued would substantially 
increase compensation costs in many 
states. In addition there appear to 
be a number of features which would 
increase costs, but which do not seem 
susceptible of exact mathematical 
valuation on the basis of statistical 
data now available or which could 
be made available in the foreseeable 
future. A few illustrative examples 
are cited: 

(1) The suggested definition of “in- 
jury” eliminating the phrase “and 
in the course of (employment ).” 
(2) The suggested definition of ‘“in- 
jury” to include “mental harm,” 
thus raising the question of neuroses 
and psychopathic conditions, in gen- 
eral, being compensable. 

(3) The suggested definition of “de- 
pendent” so that a dependent child, 
for example, is not necessarily 
limited to a child 18 years of age or 
under, or to a child over 18 who 
is physically or mentally incapable 
of self-support. 

(4) The suggested provision that if 
the injured employee is under 27 
years of age, his average wage for 
determining benefits can be gradu- 
ally adjusted to approximate what 
it would have increased to by the 
time he reached age 27 but for the 
injury. 


Small Risks 


The so-called small risk problem 
has been the subject of intense study 
for more than five years. The prob- 
lem stems from the fact that the cost 
of handling the smaller risks exceeds 
the amounts available for expenses 
under present procedures. For ex- 
ample, risks under $100 in annual 
size would require a $17 annual ex- 
pense constant instead of the exist- 
ing $10 constant unless means were 
found to reduce costs. For stock 
carriers these risks represent some 
60% of all policies, but only about 
6.0% of the premium. 

The National Council’s special 
committee on small risks thoroughlv 
explored every suggestion from 
every quarter for a solution to this 
problem. These suggestions came 
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90 JOHN STREET - 


GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 
Common Stocks 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Balances under 90 days 


Capital Paid Up 


Surplus to Policyholders 





THE UNITY 
FIRE and GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE, President 
PAUL R. de MAGNIN, First Vice President 
Vice President 


Statement as of December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets .... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Surplus Over All Liabilities . . . 


* Bonds as above valued on amortized or investment basis. 


$1,055,776.73 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


$3,404,465.77 
1,014,297.31 
2,149,451.70 
406,011.89 
186,424.11 
244,759.77 





$7,405,410.55 


$ 644,228.90 
2,133,631.18 
1,102,895.96 

$1,000,000.00 
2,524,654.51 





3,524,654.51 





$7,405,410.55 


Securities and cash carried at 








from member and subscriber car- 
riers, from producers, from insureds, 
from rating organization staffs, from 
individual insurance departments 
and from committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The committee put each 
suggestion to the acid test, (i.e. will 
it produce economies?) by first hand 
research and experiment in their 
own offices. 


The result of this research has 
been the proposal of the three-year 


fixed rate policy program available 
for policies whose estimated annual 
premium is $100 or less. This pro- 
gram has been approved for use in 
thirty-two jurisdictions at the pres- 
ent writing, 

The principal features of the pro- 
gram are: 
(a) Selection of the program is op- 
tional with both company and in- 
sured. 
(b) No rate changes based on the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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annual review of experience in the 
state for the three-year term. 

(c) The insurance carrier will ab- 
sorb rate changes due to benefit in- 
creases up to those amounting to 
10% or less in any one revision. 
(These are by far the 
mon ). 

(d) If the three-year estimated pre- 
mium is paid in advance the final 
earned premium is reduced $10. 


most com- 


(e) As a deterrent against those 
who would avoid rate increases by 
means of the fixed rate but would 
cancel to take advantage of rate 
decreases, cancellations by the in- 
sured, except when retiring from 
business, will require a charge of 
$15 added to the pro-rata earned 
premium. 
({) Reporting of statistics can either 
be made in bulk at the end of the 
three-year period or by unit report. 
We have good reason to believe 








gobi 


the year when 
FORESIGHT 


took the 


... the year the Duryea won the first automobile race 
by traveling 531% miles in 10 hours and 23 minutes .. . 
the year that the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
was organized to offer lumber dealers specialized 
insurance protection. Since 1895, through foresight 
and planning, Lumber Mutual has paid more than 
$18,000,000 in dividends and expanded to offer a 


broad protection to homeowners as well as business- 
Pp 


men, 


Assets 


$9,792,418.17 


Surplus to Policyholders $5,235,946.32 


Complete 61st ANNUAL STATEMENT 


the LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE (CO. 


oO 'JS3esten. Mass. 632 BEACON STREET 


Liabilities 
$4,556,471.85 


available upon request 








that this program will be received 
favorably by insureds, producers and 
carriers. Each of those groups will 
be relieved of annoying 
clerical operations which have 
tended to make the purchase and 
issuance of small compensation poli- 
cies a burdensome business all 
around. 

The work of the policy forms 
committee during the year was 
highlighted by the development of 
the workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability endorsement 
(residence employees). This en- 
dorsement is designed for use with 
comprehensive personal or other 
appropriate home-owners liability 
policies to afford compensation cov- 
erage for the insured’s residence 
employees. The committee is also 
developing revised retrospective pre- 
mium endorsements which are ex- 
pected to be available in the near 
future. In addition, work has been 
undertaken on the creation of 
standard provisions for renewal 
certificates in response to a request 
from the manual committee. 


A Favorable Effect 


annual 


1955 


Florida, 


saw legislative action in 
Indiana and North Caro- 
lina which had a favorable effect so 
far as the writing of workmen’s 
compensation policies on corporate 
risks is concerned. In 
executive officers of 


each case 
private cor- 
porations were described as employ- 
ees under the Act thus dispelling 
the uncertainty surrounding their 
status. This legislation eliminates 
the necessity for endorsements at- 
tempting to define the application of 
the. policy coverage to such officers 
and thus adds to the simplicity of 
our policy forms program. Oklahoma 
passed extraterritorial legislation 
extending the application of the Act 
to out-of-state injuries, and thus 
obviated the necessity of using spe- 
cial endorsements on Oklahoma poli- 
cies to provide coverage for such 
injuries, 

There are a few states having spe- 
cial endorsements containing statu- 
tory provisions which the law re- 
quires to be included verbatim in the 
policy. It is hoped that legislation 
can be accomplished removing this 
requirement so that workmen’s 
compensation policies can be written 
with maximum simplicity. 
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The unsatisfactory disease loss 
situation reported in last year’s re- 
port has continued to worsen with 
respect to workmen’s compensation 
insurance on underground coal 
mines. The carrier writing this class 
of business in Arkansas has issued 
cancellation notices to the risks 
which remained on its books to be 
effective December 15, 1955. Two 
of these risks have qualified as self- 
insurors and the remainder of the 
risks have applied for coverage 
under the Statutory Assigned Risk 
Plan for Arkansas. 

The carrier writing underground 
coal mines in Alabama has also 
served notice of intent to cancel the 
remaining risks on its books. This 
has presented special problems be- 
cause the assigned risk plan for Ala- 
bama specifically excluded under- 
ground coal mines. We are presently 
engaged in completing the details 
of formation of a reinsurance pool 
for Alabama coal mines and, with 
suitable amendment of the assigned 
risk plan, the insurance industry 
will have undertaken, as always, to 
see that no employer in good faith 
entitled to insurance goes without 
coverage. 

No significant changes occurred 
in 1955 in the operating procedures 
of the twenty-one workmen’s com- 
pensation assigned risk plans ad- 
ministered by the National Council 
and its administrative offices. 


Assigned Risk Plans 


Following is a table showing the 
number of risks actually given cov- 
erage with the corresponding pre- 
miums for the past several years. As 
will be noted, 1955 shows a modest 
decline in the risks covered, but ap- 
proximately 200 risks were assigned, 
on which coverage had not been pro- 
vided as of December 31, 1955. 
Some of these, when written, will 
carry 1955 effective dates and thus, 
the final 1955 figure will approxi- 
mate the number of risks provided 
coverage in 1954. 


calendar 
Year Coverage 
1951 1,871 
1952 3,061 
1953 4,582 
1954 5,292 
1955 5,270 


Risks Given Estimated 


Premium 
$ 973,300 
1 


4,264,658 
For April, 1956 








228 SUPERIOR ST. 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





Cash in Banks .... 

Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
State Bonds .... 
Municipal Bonds 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 








Reserve for Income Tax 


Capital 
Surplus 


TOTAL 


WM. |. DILLON 
Executive Vice-President 
L. G6. HANKISON 
Vice-President 
GEO. J. LOVE 
Secretary-Treasurer 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1955 
ASSETS 


Special Deposit with another insurance company ... 
Net Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses . 


Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for claims in process of adjustment . . 
Reserve for unearned premiums . 
Reserve for taxes and other Expenses / ‘Accrued 


Balances due other companies for reinsurance ... . 
Surplus as regards policyholders 


Bonds carried at $723,472.86 in the above statement are deposited with various states, for 
the protection of policyholders, as required by law. 


OFFICERS 
J. E. HANKISON, President 


J. METZGER BENSON 
Manager, Claims Dept. 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property Damage, _ 
Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS 


$1,215,251.55 


$1,517,947.21 
258,914.33 


376,567.43 2,153,428.97 


5,000.00 
290,222.46 
32,822.82 
13,041.17 


. $3,709,766.97 


$1,568,221.06 
545,048.70 
77,269.04 
64,603.60 
251,000.04 
$600,000.00 
603,624.53 


| ,203,624.53 
. $3,709,766.97 


D. L. MAHER 
Special Representative 
an 
Manager, Safety Engineering Dept. 


H. J. PETTENGILL 
Manager, Underwriting Dept. 








On the basis of the above table the 


decrease in the number of risks cov- 
ered from 1954 was 0.4% although 
the premium estimate showed an 
increase of 5.3%. 

It is interesting to note that in 
1954 there was a reduction of 221 
new risks from the preceding year. 
In 1955 this downward trend was 
continued as 2,834 new risks applied 
for coverage as compared to 3,228 
in 1954, or a reduction of 394 ap- 
plicants. It is hoped that this drop 


in new applications will continue. 
However, and as has been noted in 
past reports, the tendency for a risk 
once assigned to remain in a plan, 
year after year, continues to hold 
true. In this connection it will be 
seen that 4,212 risks were renewed 
during 1955 as compared to 3,360 in 
1954 indicating an increase of 852 
renewals under all plans. The 
number of employers declining cov- 
erage for various reasons during 
(Continued on the next page) 
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1955 totaled 1,555, an increase of 
486 over the corresponding 1954 
figure. 

Following is an exhibit giving loss 
ratio data for risks assigned under 
these plans for policy years 1950 
through 1953: 


Loss 
Ratio 
582 
.703 
736 
Jf 32 


Total 

Losses 
539,179 
868,805 
1,550,203 
2,778,561 


Earned 
Premium 
$ 926,385 $ 
1,235,575 
2,104,955 
4,296,592 


Policy 
Year 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


A LONG TIME 
SOLD ON 


During 1955, nine of our Bureaus 
administered automobile assigned 
risk plans for nineteen states. This 
work, as in previous years, is being 
handled under the jurisdiction of the 
separate Governing Committees, by 
National Council Bureau’s em- 
ployees, although all expenses con- 
nected therewith are charged off to 
the subscribing automobile writers. 

We had anticipated a decrease in 
the number of applications processed 
during 1955 but there actually de- 
veloped a slight increase of 3.7% 


Insurance is an intangible which Americans believe 


in because of the confidence and trust built by insurance agents 


and companies. 


You, as an insurance agent—an independent businessman, aid 


your community and your country to build a sound and secure 


economy because of the confidence built in the intangibles you sell. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


a a 


HOME OFFICE 


111 W. Fifth Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


EASTERN DEPT. 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 


10 Post Office Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 


Mills Building, San Francisco 6 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities, 


over 1954. This appears to have 
been caused primarily because of a 
change in the Florida Financial Re- 
sponsibility law in October of 1955 
which was the probable cause of an 
increase of over 4,000 applications 
for coverage. In 1954 the actual 
number of risks receiving coverage, 
as contrasted to applications proc- 
essed, amounted to 82,400 as against 
86,600 in 1955, an increase of 5%. 


Membership 


During the year 1955, forty ad- 
ditional companies became affiliated 
with the National Council, thirty- 
two as members and eight as sub- 
scribers. At the same time, we lost 
four members and four subscribers 
due to such reasons as mergers with 
other companies or the discontinu- 
ance of workmen’s compensation 
business. Also, ten subscribing com- 
panies increased their subscriptions 
for additional states. 

The net increase for the year of 
28 members and 4 subscribers 
brought the number of National 
Council companies, as of December 
31, 1955, to 278, apportioned as fol- 
lows by type of carrier: 


Mem- 

bers 
Stock Companies 179 
Mutual Companies 48 
Reciprocals 12 
State Funds 6 
Lloyds Organization 1 


246 


Extensive Activities 


The activities of the National 
Council are extensive. All of this 
work is under the guidance of our 
various committees and subcom- 
mittees who met last year for some 
six hundred man days. The com- 
pany who have devoted so much of 
their time to this necessary commit- 
tee work well deserve the thanks of 
all our members and_ subscribers. 
The staff has enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of executing the orders and de- 
cisions of your committees to the 
best of its ability. We sincerely hope 
it has been done in a manner satis- 
factory to all of you and we pledge 
our every effort to handle the affairs 
and responsibilities of the National 
Council in accordance with your 
wishes. 
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MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MUTUAL of OMAHA and UNITED of OMAHA 
Need Top Calibre Qualified Men for Key 
Positions in Field Management 


MUTUAL of OMAHA is the Largest Company in the World 
Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance. UNITED of 
OMAHA is one of America's Foremost Life Insurance Com- 
panies, with more than a Billion and a Half Dollars Insurance 
in Force. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha ’ 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. SKUTT, President 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Omaha 
Canadian Office: Toronto 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 


If you are looking for security, stability and an oppor- 
tunity to be your own boss, you will find them now 


with two of the best known companies in the world. 


If you are qualified ...if you feel it’s time to move 
up the ladder, get in touch at once with Howard Dewey. 
(Use coupon below.) 


(BFCN-456) 


Mail This TODAY! 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha, 

Farnam at 33rd Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


I am interested in complete information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN & STATE 





TELEPHONE NUMBER 





























TSELLING TIPS 


from Uke HOME OFFICE 











CHOOSE YOUR CATEGORY 


SOME PEOPLE DECIDE THINGS logi- 
cally. Others act according to emo- 
tions. Some are motivated by a 
combination of both. The crack 
finds ways of deciding 
which category the prospect fits into 
before deciding which tack to take 
toward the close. If the prospect is 
interested in crossword puzzles, 
chess, or games of skill, he’s prob- 
ably in category 1. If he gets dreamy 
eved when you get him talking about 
his wife and family, or some great 
“cause” he may fit into category 2. 
If you discover he is both emotional 
and logical—and it does happen— 
make sure you present your argu- 
ments clearly. Then in making the 
close keep working his emotions. 
Make him see how wonderful he is 
in having the imagination and fore- 
sight to do what you want him to 
do. 


salesman 


—General’s Review, 
Gen. Acc., Fire & Life Assn. Corp. 


WHEEL OF LIFE 


You say TO A MAN, “Look, what do 
you need to live on?” and after he’s 
given you a searching over to see if 
you're crazy, he rubs his thumb and 
forefinger together and 
“Money.” 

Then you say, “Tell me a few 
things this money buys.” The an- 
swers are always the same, “Food, 
clothing, shelter, education, vaca- 
tions, insurance, luxuries.” Then 
you ask him where he gets the 
money and ninety-nine times to one 
he'll say from his paycheck. 

Now you can draw him a picture 
—literally. Just sketch a circle the 
size of a silver dollar. In the center 
draw a tiny circle for the hub and 
add a few spokes from the hub to 
the rim. Give names to the spokes. 
The big circle—the rim—you call 


says, 
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his “Wheel of Life,” the little circle 
or hub is his income, and the spokes 
are the things he told you his in- 
come would buy. 

Ask him what happens to the 
wheel if the hub collapses. Each step 
in your discussion (it’s too one- 
sided logically to be called an argu- 
ment) leads to the conclusion that 
the rim will buckle, the spokes fall 
apart. 

Next link the example to his own 
circumstances and have him tell you 
how long he could support his 
“Wheel of Life” if his hub (or in- 
come) crumbled. 

There’s always something there 
when you use the “Wheel of Life” 
analogy, something to make a sale. 
Unless the prospect is completely 
devoid of family responsibility, your 
cold calculations will dramatically 
illustrate that insurance is some- 
thing he needs but has either over- 
looked or been putting off. 

To tell you more would make it 
too easy. Besides, you should de- 
velop this approach according to 
your own personality, and accord- 
ing to the prospect’s salary bracket 


and his needs. 


—Beecher C. Swain, Continental News, 
Continental Casualty Co. 


SALES PERSUADER 


A SPECIAL PERSUADER for reluctant 
policy holders was described by 
Archie Slawsby, president of Archie 
Slawsby Agency, Inc., in an address 
to insurance brokers, at the Gover- 
nor Clinton Hotel in New York. If 
a certain coverage has been ex- 
plained and the assured feels he does 
not need it, Mr. Slawsby writes a 
memo on the assured’s stationery 
stating the situation and pointing out 
that he has recommended the policy. 
“After the customer has initialed and 
dated the paper, I fold it and put it 
slowly and carefully in my wallet. 


He knows I consider his memo 
valuable; I put it where I keep my 
bills because like the money, I ex- 
pect to use it—maybe soon. In three 
out of four cases I have not been 
permitted to walk out of his office 
with the memo. He wants it back 
and will buy the coverage to get 
a 


ON THE HOUSE 


RECENTLY, A LOUISIANA LOCAL 
agent made an original cash outlay 
of $4.65 and purchased an incalcul- 
able amount of good will for his 
business. 

Post-game malts were offered to 
members of the winning high school 
team and the agent paid the tab. 
Announcement of the offer was 
made by loudspeaker during the 
game and a local drive-in supplied 
the malts. 

The news of a public relations 
stunt like this one gets back to the 
players’ parents and the agent is 
firmly established with these young 
people who will form the backbone 


of a future prospect list. 


—Review 
-——Cravens, Dargan & Co. 


BUYER BEWARE 


THE ONE WHO LOSES THE MOST 
when an automobile buyer is cozened 
into taking insurance as part of the 
finance package deal is the buyer 
himself. He is paying for insurance 
arranged primarily for the protection 
of the finance company. His pre- 
mium includes a loading, if not a 
kickback, generally unknown to him, 
for someone who has no standing 
as an insurance service man, some- 
one who does not have the independ- 
ence to stand up for the insured’s 
rights the way that a real insurance 
agent always does. 


—Agency Bulletin 
—DMass. Ass’n. of Ins. Agents 


THE EASY WAY 


To GET THE PUBLIC THINKING of 
various kinds of insurance, one agent 
ran an essay contest on the subject, 
“What kind of insurance do you 
think there should be?” Many of 
the contestants suggested coverages 
that already exist, and thus gave the 
agent a “made-to-order” prospect 
list. 
—Sales Slants 
—The Marylander 
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Knowing 








business interruption coverages 





Are you really checked out on “Time 
Element” insurance. Do you know when 
to recommend the Gross Earnings form 
of Business Interruption coverage...when 
to recommend the Contribution form? 


Are you completely familiar with Extra 
Expense... Rent Insurance... Leasehold 
Interest . . . Contingent Business Inter- 
ruption . .. Sprinkler Leakage Business 
Interruption . .. Tuition Fees Insurance? 

You'll find the answers in our compre- 
hensive Production for Profit Kit on 
“Time Element” Coverages. This Kit will 


pays off! 


help you earn more commissions, give the 
best service and help you make “Time 
Element” coverages one of the most im- 
portant items on your books. 


Four other Kits—on Accident & Health, 
Fidelity & Surety, Inland Marine and 
Ocean Marine—have also been published. 
Additional Kits are in preparation, and 
the whole series will form a working 
library on property and casualty insur- 
ance. The coupon below will bring you, 
without cost or obligation, any or all of 
the Kits in the series. 











FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 








FIREMAN’S FUND HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 








FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


401 California Street, San Francisco 


California 





| would like to receive, without obligation, your educational 
Kits on: 


C] Accident & Health C) Fidelity & Surety 
C] Business Interruption (C0 Inland Marine 
(_] Ocean Marine 


Name. 





Address 




















“INSURE 
UNITED 
PACIFIC’’ 


B RA N C H BOISE — Sun Building 
OF FI C E § CHICAGO — Board of Trade Building 
FRESNO — 1401 Fulton Street 


KANSAS CITY — Board of Trade Building 


LOS ANGELES 
Metropolitan — 810 South Spring Street 
Wilshire — 616 South Shatto Place 


PORTLAND — Board of Trade Building 
SACRAMENTO — 1323 K Street 

SALT LAKE CITY — Walker Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO — 206 Sansome Street 
SEATTLE — United Pacific Building 
SPOKANE — First National Bank Building 
TACOMA — Rust Building 

YAKIMA — 214 East A Street 


eYnsurance Compa 
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The Commercial 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of 
a ee is to insure against 
loss of property. It ought not as- 
sume the risk of a single hazard or 
perhaps just a few to which the 
particular property involved may be 
especially subject. Stated another 
way, what difference does it make 
to an individual or to the owner of 
a business exactly how his property 
is damaged or destroyed? It may 
happen by fire, windstorm or a 
broken water main. Even a swarm 
of bees depositing honey on his 
furniture can create havoc. 
Whatever the cause, the property 
value is reduced, perhaps to zero, 
due to an outside influence over 
which we have little or no control. 
Therefore the property owner ought 
to be compensated for his loss by a 
professional _risk-bearer—namely, 
the insurance company. 


Today we live in an age where 
the key word seems to be security. 
Our society is so complex that eco- 
nomic existence is fraught with 
many possible dangers. As a nation 
we think in terms of guarding against 
them whenever possible and prac- 
ticable. As an industry fulfilling a 
public need, we must be sensitive 
to the legitimate desires and de- 
mands of the public and try to find 
a way to satisfy them. 

These are the considerations 
which have led to the evolvement 
of the so-called all-risk policies. 
Their purpose is not to select a par- 
ticular hazard to insure, but instead, 
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protect against all loss within cer- 
tain reasonable limits. 

Some raise the question as to 
whether it is necessary to offer 
everyone an all-risk policy. Why 
not, they say, create more individual 
forms and let the client buy what 
he wants. The answer is that neither 
alternative by itself completely 
serves the public. It is obvious that 
if only all-risk cover were available, 
some might do without insurance 
altogether rather than pay the price. 
And if only separate cover were all 
they could buy, those who want to 
insure against all perils would have 
to pay too stiff a premium. 

The reasons for the price differ- 
ential are many. The one most fre- 


ALFRED |. JAFFE 
Vice President, Jaffe Agency, 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 





quently given carries the least 
weight: the cost of handling one 
contract is cheaper than handling 
many. To some extent that is true; 
yet it does nothing to explain differ- 
ing loss ratios. The factor of adverse 
selection is virtually eliminated by 
the all-risk approach. It can be con- 
ceded that under separate forms of 
insurance almost everybody buys 
fire insurance. How about extended 
coverage, which itself is a modifica- 
tion of the all-inclusive approach ? 

While perhaps a majority of peo- 
ple buy extended coverage today, 
they do so only where there is a 
real exposure to one or more of the 
perils. Dwelling owners buy it for 
windstorm. Those with factory 
buildings may want it for the explo- 
sion or strike feature, while the man- 
agement of a forty story skyscraper 
will require it to guard against possi- 
ble aircraft damage. A man with a 
shop at a busy intersection looks to 
extended coverage to protect him 
in case of vehicle damage, and so on. 


Obviously people who live in an 
area where burglars are frequent are 
the best customers for burglary in- 
surance. Those who ship by their 
own trucks are much more apt to 
buy transit insurance than shippers 
by rail. And of course the people 
who most want water damage poli- 
cies are certainly the ones in such 
old, decrepit buildings that the com- 
panies won't write them. 

The use of all-risk cover as a go- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Property Floater—Continued 


ing thing virtually eliminates the 
special hazard situation in selec- 
tivity against the insurance com- 
pany. In doing so, the company can 
afford to get a smaller “load” from 
each insured for each peril in order 
to create its pool of available funds. 

There is another interesting point 
which is little known and less un- 
derstood: property can be totally 
lost only once. Separate policies 
must each allow for a total loss 
possibility under the perils they in- 
sure against. Under one all-inclusive 
form, only one total loss to a given 
property may be assumed. After 
that, the particular property ceases 
to exist in an insurable form and is 
not subject to loss from another 
peril. Thus the rate must eventually 
reflect the fact. 

3efore explaining the coverage 
itself, it might be worthwhile to make 
certain for whom it may be written. 
Eligible are mostly all mercantile 
risks—retailers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and distributors. Those not 
eligible are: 
1. All those eligible for recognized 
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inland marine dealers’ or “block” 
forms; e.g., jewelers, pawnbrokers, 
furriers, dealers in fine arts, cam- 
eras, musical instruments, construc- 
tion or agricultural equipment, 
stamps or coins. 

2. So called service risks, such as 
theatres, hotels, motels, restaurants. 
3. Risks predominantly of a bailee, 
warehousing, installation, repair or 
service nature, such as plumbers, 
tailors, TV service, etc. 

4. Dealers in certain types of live 
or perishable products, as florists, 
greenhouses, pet shops, livestock or 
poultry and produce. 

5. A miscellany of risks such as 
petroleum products, public utilities, 
cotton, grain, farm products, second 
hand merchandise, those under the 
special highly protected risk plan, 
and of course, manufacturing risks. 


Eligible Risks 


There appear to be many excep- 
tions, but the list of eligible risks is 
lengthy, including the -great ma- 
jority of dealers in consumer prod- 
ucts such as clothing of all kinds, 
housefurnishings, drugs, food, etc. 

The Commercial Property Floater, 
or CPF, is the common name for a 
new policy officially known as the 
Mercantile Block Policy. As of this 
writing, it has been approved only 
in about sixteen states and New 
York is not yet one of them. The 
CPF should be reasonably easy be- 
cause it has much in common with 
other all-risk inland marine forms. 
Starting with the basic statutory 
fire policy, the “Mercantile Block 
Basic Form” is attached. 

This has all the coverage. The in- 
suring agreement reads: “This pol- 
icy insures against all risks of direct 
physical loss of or to the property 
covered while anywhere within the 
Continental U. S. or in transit in 
Canada, except as hereinafter ex- 
cluded or limited.” To really find out 
what protection the contract gives 
we must look to see what it takes 
away. Regular inland or ocean ma- 
rine policies exist for taking care of 
most of the following situations 
which are excluded under this pol- 
icy: 

1. Merchandise sold under a de- 
ferred payment plan, after delivery 
to customers. 

2. Mail or parcel post shipments. 


3. “Wet marine” shipments. 

4. Air shipments of exports or im- 
ports. 

5. While in, to or from Alaska. 

In addition, the following general 
situations or property are not cov- 
ered : 

1. Money. 

2. Property being worked 
against loss due to such work. 
3. Unattended auto coverage, ex- 
cept with visible signs of forcible 
entry into a locked body or com- 
partment. 

4. Motor vehicles, aircraft, 
watercraft while afloat. 

5. The so-called “short-circuit” haz- 
ard. 

6. Loss to steam boilers, etc. by ex- 
plosion, etc., and loss to machinery 
by centrifugal or reciprocating 
force. Note: This applies only as 
far as loss to the boilers, etc. is con- 
cerned. Loss to the stock of mer- 
chandise because of steam boiler ex- 
plosion is covered. 

7. Loss by rain, snow or sleet to 
property in the open, unless it is in 
the custody of a carrier. 

8. Trees or growing crops. Also, 
animals, lawns or plants, except 
when held for sale, or used inside 
as decorative purposes. (Incidental 
stocks, up to 10%, of excluded 
property, may be covered in an 
otherwise eligible risk). 

9. Furs and jewelry, with reference 
to incidental stocks. These are only 
covered up to $1,000 except by fire 
or extended coverage. 

10. Fragile articles are not covered 
by breakage, and photographic ma- 
terials are not covered by exposure 
to light, unless these are in turn 
caused by certain common specified 
perils. 

11. Neon or electric signs, unless 
held for sale, are covered only for 
fire and extended coverage. 


Excluded Perils 


upon 


and 


These are the property and situa- 
tions excluded. The following are 
the excluded perils. None of these 
is tricky or new. All of them have 
been seen in one all-risk policy or 
another : 

1. The familiar flood, tidal wave and 
surface water exclusion. It does not 
apply to property in transit, nor 
does the earthquake exclusion. 

2. The familiar foundation, seepage 
and sewer backup exclusion. 
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3. Inventory shortage and mys- 
terious disappearance, the latter ex- 
cepted when in a carrier’s custody. 
(Theft as such is covered, but mys- 
terious disappearance is not). 

4. The familiar scratching, marring, 
corrosion, temperature change and 
similar type of loss which may be 
considered a business risk in the 
handling of certain types of prod- 
ucts. 

5. Mechanical breakdown, wear and 
tear, inherent vice, etc., and delay 
and loss of market. 

6. Radioactive contamination and 
the usual War and Civil Authority 
Clauses. 

7. Fraudulent tricks or devices prac- 
ticed on the insured. (This would be 
in the nature of: “Mr. Jones, I’m 
from XYZ Trucking—Gotta pack- 
age for me?” However, if the trick 
is pulled on a carrier, it is covered). 
8. Dishonesty by the insured or his 
employee. (A bond or 3-D is still 
needed). 

9. Loss by neglect of the insured to 
use reasonable means to preserve the 
property at and after a loss. 


Familiar Coverages 


There are no tricks or anything 
really new and different. In sub- 
stance, it gives just about every- 
thing that can be gotten from the 
following familiar coverages : 

1. Fire. 

2. Extended coverage (without the 
boiler exclusion) and vandalism. 
3. Sprinkler leakage. 

4. Water damage, including the 
underground main coverage. (The 
exclusions pertaining to surface 
water and basement seepage apply 
only to water derived from natural 
sources). 

5. Burglary, with the theft endorse- 
ment which one can rarely buy for 
a retail risk. 

6. Transit coverage. 

7. The unknown hazard. 

There are many other miscellane- 
ous provisions referring to such 
matters as debris removal, improve- 
ments and betterments, permits, 
etc. One noteworthy item is a $50 
deductible clause, which does not 
apply to fire, E.C., VMM, burglary, 
holdup and most transit situations. 

All the foregoing is contained in 
the “Basic Form,” to which must 

(Continued on the next page) 
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You re in 
the picture... 


If you use six-months 


KEMPER-MATIC 


automobile policy 


Thousands of agents in nearly every state are meet- 
ing non-agency competition with Six-Months KEMPER- 
MATIC Automobile policies. 


Kemper-Matic almost sells itself to prospects with 
these points: 
¥ Annual premium cut in two — no service charge 
¥ Same standard automobile contract 


Y Dividends to policyholders, as declared, are paid every 
six months at same rate as annual Kemper policies 


AGENTS LIKE KEMPER-MATIC FOR THESE PLUS FEATURES: 


+ Company does renewal work — machines write up 
renewal for you... BUT 


You deliver notices 
You collect premiums 
You handle all contacts with clients 
+ No invoices to type — your sticker or rubber stamp on 
renewal notices make them your bill to client 


+ Eliminates collection worries 


AND KEMPER-MATIC IS ONLY ONE OF THREE BIG KEMPER INNOVATIONS: 


1. Kemper-Matic 


2. Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor advertising 
program 


3. The Kemper Booklet Automobile Policy 


If you are interested in learning more details 
about how Kemper-Matic can go to work for 
you, write N. C. Flanagin in the home office. 


DIVISIONS OF 


Lumbermens saceuscauuy | vempep 


Bmeucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE 
James $. Kemper, choirmon Hathaway.G. Kemper, prendent ; ca 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING © CHICAGO 40 CHICAGO 40 
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LOS ANGELES ® NEW ORLEANS @ NEW YORK ® PHILADELPHIA 
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Property Floater—Continued 


be attached either the “non-report- 
ing” or the “premium adjustment” 
endorsement, as the case may be. 
Each provides for limits at each 
location and in transit. Each pro- 
vides a new wrinkle of not more 
than $10,000, which cannot be in- 
creased, at locations 


not owned, 


leased, operated or regularly used 
by the insured, and where the value 
does not exceed $10,000. If over 
$10,000, the locations should be 
named. 

This policy has another interest- 
ing new wrinkle. Under the re- 
porter, if the reports are delinquent, 
nothing more than 90% of the loss 
can be collected. Likewise the non- 








Mutuality Magazine 


Between the covers of this magazine comes some of the most 
helpful and thought-provoking material you'll find in an insur- 


reporter, if written for more than a 
year and the annual re-rating infor- 
mation is delinquent, carries the 
same 10% penalty. 

The non-reporter carries the same 
co-insurance clause that would apply 
to a straight fire policy on the prop- 
erty, and the reporter has the usual 
full-value reporting endorsement. 
A pick-up endorsement is available 
to give full credit for unearned pre- 
miums on existing insurance, but it 
only applies to existing fire and ex- 
tended coverage. This is because 
the policy is an extension of a fire 
policy. Other existing policies will 
have to be cancelled. 

If a prospect has ever seriously 
thought about the hazards confront- 
ing him, he most certainly wants 
protection against loss—and not 
necessarily against any particular 
kind of loss. If he will be $10,000 
poorer as a result of a $10,000 un- 
insured loss of any kind—whether 
it be due to a fire, the collapse of a 
building or a circus elephant crash- 
ing into his store—then the type of 
hazard is immaterial. What is im- 
portant is the possibility of loss from 
any cause. With this point empha- 
sized, relative costs will not play 
too major a role if the client has the 
ability to pay. These policies can 
be written for terms not to exceed 
three years. For the non-reporters, 
three years at 2.5 annuals; for re- 
porters at 2.7 annuals. This will 
give them quite an edge when com- 
paring with present fire coverage 
on an annual basis. 


ance journal. Published each month in the interests of North- 
western’s representatives, it contains a wide variety of articles 
written by specialists in the various fields of insurance. Many 
agents also contribute articles and ideas that readers find inter- 


Installment Payments 


esting and profitable. 


Because Mutuality does make valuable reading for every 
member in an agency, it means another practical advantage for 
you when you represent Northwestern. For complete informa- 
tion about Northwestern, just contact our office nearest you. 
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As yet, there is no provision in 
the CPF for installment payments. 
However in California, where in- 
dividual companies have been try- 
ing out their own private forms for 
the last few years, they now have a 
Bureau form which allows for 
monthly payment of premiums for 
risks written on the reporting plan. 

Our industry should be the serv- 
ant of the people, not its master, if 
favorable public relations are to be 
maintained. Because of this at- 
tempting to give the public what it 
wants, the multiple-line concept has 
been developed and will probably 
continue to develop until the ulti- 
mate in broad coverage and policy 
merchandising is reached. 
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Selling 
Underdeveloped 


Lines 


URBAN M. LELLI 


Secretary 
The Phoenix-Connecticut Group 


HAT FORMS OF INSURANCE 
W::. under-developed? Some 
more than others, but no coverage 
has been sold 100% of the potential 
market. Fire insurance is one of 
the oldest forms of insurance pro- 
tection. The household furniture 
policy is one of the easiest to under- 
stand, rate and sell—yet there are 
thousands of desirable families in 
acceptable neighborhoods that want 
the protection of this policy but do 
not have it—mainly because they do 
not know anyone in the insurance 
business and we don’t know them. 

A number of reasons have been 
advanced for many years why our 
industry has permitted this impor- 
tant line to remain under-developed. 
The main reason given everywhere 
is that too much time is involved for 
the commission return per policy. 
At first glance this would appear to 
be true and the “case is closed.” 
However, a well planned solicitation 
of neighborhoods or districts will in 
the long run bring profitable results 
for the agency and companies in the 
same way it has for some life people. 

Collection of premium can be 
made at the time of sale and a re- 
ceipt given showing the transaction. 
It would be regrettable to neglect 
this tremendous under-developed 
line. The direct writers have found 
a way to get to them—the agents 
and stock companies must. Lines 
under-developed in some agencies 
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are being sold regularly by others. 

Many forms of insurance are new 
to people who have previously been 
without. The trick is to find the 
property owners who need and can 
afford certain insurance protection 
that the agent has to sell. Of the 
many ways to solve this problem, 
two seem to be outstanding. For 
new customers a careful selection 
of individuals and _ corporations 
should be made as prospects. Then 
follows an analysis of each selectee 
as to the extent of insurance con- 
sciousness. Some will desire every 
exposure protected, others only want 
catastrophe coverage. When this 
division has been made, the next 
approach is to determine exposures 
of interest to each prospect. 


Sales Approach 


There are various methods used 
to accomplish this. Some claim the 
survey and analysis way is the best; 
others use sales progress record 
cards. There are other means, but 
regardless of the approach used, a 
high degree of familiarity with the 
risk in every respect is necessary 
to properly sell insurance. 

The best prospects are present 
customers. How long will they con- 
tinue to be if the vital changes oc- 
curring in coverage and new forms 
of insurance are not presented to 
them is a question. 

The successful merchant takes in- 
ventory regularly, not only to 
eliminate obsolescence but to reveal 
the desirable merchandise that he 





and his sales help have failed to 
properly present to the buying pub- 
lic. He also reviews regularly the 
type of customer that patronizes his 
store so as to be properly equipped 
to serve their needs and is con- 
stantly adding different merchan- 
dise and sales methods to attract a 
larger variety of customers, result- 
ing in complete service to his com- 
munity. 

Would we be more efficient if we 
took inventory of our merchandise, 
customers, and prospective custom- 
ers at regular intervals? Would a 
review of this kind regularly result 
in better public relationship, increase 
in business, and facilitate loss ad- 
justments? The answer is obvious. 

Very few agents can devote all 
of their time to selling; therefore, a 
definite plan for solicitation per day 
or week must be established and 
regularly executed and a regular 
record made of each interview. Usu- 
ally a line card or sales progress 
record card is kept for each customer 
or prospect. With all the coverages 
available today, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to remember what was talked 
about and to whom and when with- 
out a written record. 

Available personal coverages will 
tax the average agent’s memory— 
fire; extended coverage; burglary, 
in and out; liability ; personal prop- 
erty floater; personal effects; furs; 
jewelry; cameras; musical instru- 
ments ; stamp floater ; fine arts, with 
or without breakage; silverware 
floater; automobile, Form 49; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underdeveloped Lines—Continued 


Homeowners A, B, C, and C.D.P. 

There are some forms of insur- 
ance that seem to be overlooked by 
many. In the rush to convert to 
Homeowners or C.D.P., is the fine 
arts feature of the risk overlooked 
as many did when converting to the 
personal property floater? Keep in 
mind by attaching an endorsement, 
fine arts in practically all instances 
can be insured at lower cost, no 
deductible, and on a valued basis, 
and when fragile articles are in- 
volved, against accidental breakage 
at very little additional premium. 
Many personal risks justify fine arts 
consideration. 


Fine Arts Policy 


There are many houses of wor- 
ship, schools, colleges and clubs that 
have fine arts and art glass win- 
dows. Have all the trustees or 
others who are responsible for the 
proper protection of these proper- 
ties been advised of the advantages 
of the fine arts policy at less, or at the 
most, only a few cents more than 
they are now paying for fire and 
extended coverage, subject to co- 
insurance ? 

The fine arts policy insures 
against “all risks” of loss or dam- 
age except when caused by war, 
wear and tear, gradual deterioration, 


moths, vermin, inherent vice, or 
damage due to or resulting from 
any repairing, restoration or re- 
touching process, and the accidental 
breakage of fragile articles; the 
latter, however, can be covered for 
$.15 per $100 for the first $50,000 
of insurance; $.05 on all amounts 
in excess of $50,000. 

The rating formula is very simple. 
The highest coinsurance fire con- 
tents rate allowed by the Inspection 
Bureau plus a loading of $.04 for the 
first $10,000, $.027 for the next $15,- 
000; $.013 for the next $75,000; 
$.005 for the next $200,000; $.003 
for the next $200,000; $.002 for the 
next $300,000; and for policies ex- 
ceeding $800,000, $.005 for the en- 
tire amount of the policy. In rating 
art glass windows, the highest co- 
insurance fire building rate, plus the 
same loading as for contents, but no 
charge for breakage. 

The policy requires intelligent 
presentation but very little sales- 
manship. It sells itself when the 
following features are emphasized: 
“all risks” (subject to the few ex- 
clusions previously mentioned) com- 
pared to specified perils of fire and 
extended coverage; no coinsurance 
versus 80% or 90% coinsurance ; 
valued as to amounts versus loss 
adjustment negotiations. Cost— 
fine arts—the highest coinsurance 
fire rate plus loadings from $.04 to 
$.002 mills; specific fire and ex- 
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tended coverage; 80% or 90% co- 
insurance fire rate plus extended 
coverage loading from $.016 up to 
$.084. Effective prospecting of this 
under-developed class will pay divi- 
dends. 


Inevitable Changes 


As time marches on every indus- 
try seems to be faced with changes 
—insurance is no exception. In the 
last few years we have had more 
changes than in any preceding dec- 
ade—not only the personal lines 
but mercantile and manufacturing 
as well. Mercantile blocks recently 
introduced and manufacturers out- 
put a few years ago will make an 
ever increasing impact on our busi- 
ness. It is absolutely necessary to 
become thoroughly familiar with an 
individual’s or corporation’s expo- 
sure, regardless of where located, to 
properly convert to mercantile block 
or manufacturers output. Both will 
undergo changes, particularly in the 
way of rates and minimum pre- 
miums but this is no reason to delay 
selling them. 

From risks already converted we 
have found in most instances ex- 
posures not heretofore insured be- 
cause of oversight of one person or 
another. Some of the exposures are 
quite large, considering the size of 
the corporation. Here are a few 
findings : 

1) Testing machinery against heat 
each summer for thirty days in the 
desert part of our country; value 
uninsured, $75,000; 

2) Uniforms in laundry for proc- 
essing ; owner released laundry for 
any damage on account of reduction 
in processing charges; value unin- 
sured, $8,000; 

3) Paper stored on printer’s prem- 
ises awaiting instructions for use, by 
contract entirely at owner’s risk; 
average annual value uninsured, 
$80,000 ; 

4) Permanent exhibition under con- 
tract to replace if damaged or de- 
stroved; value uninsured, $125,000; 
5) There were quite a few unin- 
sured transit values, 

These discoveries should convince 
us of the need for a careful analysis 
to do the job right and of the many 
under-developed lines awaiting our 
attention. 

Since the Kansas City and New 
England floods and hurricanes, a 
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new interest on the part of shippers 
of merchandise by land has been in 
evidence, and the agents who have 
offered contingent shipper’s inter- 
est insurance have been well paid in 
commissions and reputations. Hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, particularly the medium and 
small size, have not been solicited 
and represent excellent prospects. 
The contingent shipper’s interest 
policy is tailor-made to properly fit 
each case and is intended to cover 
loss or damage to shipper’s mer- 
chandise in hands of common car- 
riers for claims they are not liable 
for under their bills of lading, 
mainly, acts of God consisting of 
lightning, tornado, windstorm, cy- 
clone, earthquake, flood, landslide, 
snowslide, rockslide, also riots and 
strikes. 


Shippers’ Coverage 


Shippers who suffered losses dur- | 


ing catastrophes will either have a 


policy or offer very little resistance | 
The fortunate | 
shippers who have not suffered a | 
loss by acts of God, riots or strikes, | 
will offer resistance and in prac- | 
tically all cases it will be in these | 


to a sales effort. 


words: “The railroads and public 
truckmen have always reimbursed 


us for losses; why should we spend | 
our money for this kind of insur- | 


ance.” This statement to some sales- 
men can well be a body blow that 
carries with it an end to the inter- 
view, but the experienced agent who 
has studied the various bills of lad- 
ing and believes in the coverage, ac- 
cepts the statement with enthusiasm 
because he recognizes two important 
facts contained therein so necessary 
toward making a sale. 

First, the prospect admits of his 
own accord that his merchandise in 
transit is subject to losses; second, 
he invites an attempt to make a sale. 
What more encouragement could be 
desired ? 

Another under-developed class is 
the valuable papers and records pol- 
icy. A number of years ago the fire 
companies inserted the following 
two lines in their contents form: 
“The liability of this company under 
this item for loss to books of ac- 
count, drawings, card index systems, 
and other records shall not exceed 


(Continued on page 142) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
- Cash 





A Proud Texas Company 
That Lives Up To Its Heritage! 


.---:-------$ *1,267,938.71 


U.S. Government Bonds . 2,817,046.52 








- Commercial Standard Fire & Marine 
© _ (wholly-owned subsidiary) 
Real Estate Owned. 
Agency Balances and Due from 


_ First Lien Real Estate Loans 
= Accrued Interest i EEE Ses 
0 SS a a eee Os, Sed 


Total Assets 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses $ 3 
Reserved for Unearned Premiums 6 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 

Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 
_ Capital Stock 
Voluntary Con- 
tingency Reserve 
Surplus 


$10 


100,000.00 
2,803,335.22 


Surplus to Policyholders........._._._._.....$ 4 





Other Bonds 5,556,126.58 


914,754.00 


591,471.97 
54,949.28 


Reinsuring Companies 3,026,875.97 


432,412.74 
96,757.72 
10,641.84 


----$14,768,975.33 


092,553.63 
917,061.13 
653,346.18 |? 
102,679.17 


765,640.11 


,003,335.22 


Total Liabilities and Capital $14 


Assets __...$13,261,136.90 
Surplus to 
Policyholders $ 3,893,118.21 


$14,768,975.33 
$ 4,003,335.22 





anization 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS' 


RAYMOND E. BUCK CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND PRESIDENT 





.768,975.33 


December 31, 1954 December 31, 1955 Increase or Decrease 
+ $1,507,838.43 
+$ 110,217.01 
Premium Income Since Organization____..$129,854,489.86 

53,694,282.94 
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Rehabilitation of 
Injured Workers 


VW JITH THE COMING OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL revolution, the 
master-servant, community-member 
relationships of earlier years were 
gradually eroded by the impersonal 
relationships within the factory. As 
the wheels of industry turned out an 
ever more hazardous world of acci- 
dent and disease exposure, so the old 
common law doctrines of liability 
which had applied to the employer 
and his hand laborer became inade- 
quate to bring security in the new 
era. 

The old doctrine of “assumption 
of risk”, relieving the employer of 
responsibility because the employee 
was presumed to know and accept 
the hazards of his job, was wholly 
inadequate under the new mecha- 
nized conditions of work. The “fel- 
low-servant” doctrine, where the 
worker could collect no damages if 
his injury was in any way caused 
by fellow workers, was equally un- 
satisfactory. Even the doctrine of 
“contributory negligence” left the 
victim with the burden of proving 
his own complete irresponsibility for 
the accident that crippled him. 

The picture that emerged out of 
these conditions in the 19th-century 
was not a pretty one. The un- 
pleasant fact was that the new in- 
dustry was debiting its social costs, 
in dead and disabled workmen, to 
the account of public and private 
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charity. Such a state could not ex- 
ist very long in a progressive society. 

The first significant corrective 
action in this country came around 
1908, with the enactment of a federal 
compensation law which covered a 
federal employee’s accident loss al- 
most without regard to whose fault 
the accident was. This motion of 
compensation without regard to 
fault, of paying for a loss through 
injury or death regardless of the 
victim’s part in the accident, was a 
new concept which we imported 
from England, although it actually 
originated in Germany. 


S. BRUCE BLACK, Chairman 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


We were very fortunate in import- 
ing it from England, for if we had 
taken over the idea and its applica- 
tion directly from the European con- 
tinent we would have had a state- 
operated compensation system. It 
would have been a monopoly system, 
and the development of workmen’s 
compensation in this country would 
have been a very different story from 
what it has been. But, as it happened 
all but seven of our States adopted 
the English system of compensation 
built on competition and free enter- 
prise in handling the insurance 
funds. 

The need for security from loss 
through the industrial accident was 
clearly just as pressing here and in 
England as it was on the continent. 
Also the principle was universally 
accepted that the employer would be 
held responsible for providing acci- 
dent benefits, regardless of fault, and 
that the added cost would be charged 
off against production. But the Eng- 
lish system, recognizing that this 
was an industry problem and a re- 
sult of industrial development, al- 
lowed the employer to cover his lia- 
bility through private insurance or 
otherwise as he judged best. 

Such a pattern of compensation 
made it possible to integrate this new 
social security into our system of 
free, competitive enterprise. It al- 
lowed us to take all the forces of 
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competition which have made our 
country as great as it is and apply 
them in a remarkable way to the 
problems of the industrial accident 
victim. 


Loss Prevention 


Placing the cost of the accident 
upon industry supplies industry with 
a very concrete incentive to expend 
a major effort in reducing such costs 
by preventing the accidents them- 
selves. In fact, it was one of the 
strong hopes of the writers of the 
first compensation laws that their 
new system would achieve just that 
—loss prevention. But the primary 
work in safety and prevention has 
always come naturally from the in- 
surance companies themselves. This 
is a very important consideration, 
for it means that industry, where it 
has a choice, will insure its liability 
with those insurers who will best 
serve in helping prevent its acci- 
dents and so cut its costs. Thus with 
private insurers competing in their 
service to industry, a very powerful 
force is unloosed for the prevention 
of industrial death and injury which 
does not exist under a monopoly 
system. 

This is the basic reason for the 
extraordinary record of accident re- 
duction we have had in this country. 
We have not achieved an ideal goal 
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by any means, but we have come a 
long way and we have done it within 
a system of free enterprise which has 
supplied the economic drive for pro- 
ducing a very important social good. 
As time has gone on, a lot of acci- 
dents and illnesses which were not 
even contemplated as having a direct 
connection with industry have been 
absorbed into the compensation sys- 
tem. These new coverages, when 
they have arisen, have always given 
industry a fright, but somehow our 
compensation system has always 
managed to deal with them. 


Safer Industry 


It was not too many years ago 
when the compensation laws were 
broadened to include the dust dis- 
ease, silicosis. At the time, this 
seemed a terrifying prospect to in- 
dustry. The burden of the contem- 
plated losses seemed to threaten the 
lives of many big companies, even 
insurance companies. And yet today 
we hear almost nothing about sili- 
cosis. This would be a very curious 
thing if we could not look back and 
survey the tremendous efforts made 
by industry and the private insurers 
to control dust and make our fac- 
tories safer places in which to work. 
Here again, as in so many other 
areas, it was this whole program of 
loss prevention, fired by the forces 





of economic survival and competi 
tion, which created such a very im 
portant public good. 

Unhappily, we can’t prevent every 
accident. Once we become obliged to 
compensate for an injury or accident 
or disease, our next concern will be 
with minimizing the consequences of 
the disability. A diagnosis, a medical 
treatment and care, and finally a re- 
habilitation service which will reduce 
the cost of the injury or disease and 
perhaps even return the man to his 
gainful employment must be de- 
veloped. 

The same forces which initially 
concentrated our attention on pre- 
venting the accident are now directed 
to the control of the cost of the in- 
jury itself through good medical 
care and a good rehabilitation serv- 
ice. At both ends of the process, in 
preventing accidents as well as in 
preventing complications increasing 
the accident severity and loss, our 
free force of competition has been 
working for the public good. Our 
system has begun by benefiting the 
person who wasn’t injured—but 
would have been—and continued by 
minimizing the seriousness of the ac- 
cidents which do happen. By re- 
habilitation service we return a man 
to the dignity of self support and 
gainful employment. At the same 
time we turn him from a tax con- 

{Continued on the next page) 








Injured Workers—Continued 


sumer into a tax producer. We re- 
duce the costs of the employer re- 
sponsible for losses and, of course, 
benefit the insurer in between. No 
other business so coincides economic 
gain with social gain. 

Since 1947 or 1948, the average 
compensation benefit has increased 
over 70%. The average hospital 
charges have increased about the 
same amount. Yet, there has been 
during the same period a sufficient 
reduction in the number of injuries 
that the average compensation rate 
in 1955 is 2% lower than it was in 
1947 and 1948. This means that the 
cost of the ever increasing coverages 
for injuries and diseases which have 
been absorbed into the compensation 
system, although such an absorption 
was not even thought of fifteen 
years ago, has been largely financed 
through the achievements of risk 
carriers in preventing and 
controlling the costs of injury. This 
is an accomplishment our American 
system of compensation insurance 


loss 


can take a great deal of pride in. 
We have not denied industry re- 
sponsibility for the new problems 
which have arisen ; we have accepted 
the responsibility, and then set about 
to find ways and means to minimize 
their costs, solutions which have in 
turn always meant a greater social 
good. 


Medical Men 


Medical men have played a part 
in industrial loss prevention; but 
they have shared the honor of that 
accomplishment with other scien- 
tists, and with engineers. On the 
other hand, apart from the work of 
gifted prosthetists, the realms of 
medical diagnosis and rehabilitation 
have been dominated almost entirely 
by doctors of medicine. 

This is as it should be; in fact, 
developments could hardly have 
taken another direction without 
moving toward the alien system of 
lay control of medical practice. As 
regards cost control in handling 
medical claims our real purpose is 
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to provide the injured workman 
with the very best treatment avail- 
able, with the object of making him 
a whole man as expeditiously as may 
be. No one but a physician can pos- 
sibly decide what the best treatment 
in a given case is. Recognizing this, 
we have established boards of spe- 
cialists in order to make available 
to the doctor directly responsible the 
best judgment of his profession. 

We have a great deal to learn 
from this precedent of workmen’s 
compensation in the newly develop- 
ing field of sickness and accident 
disability benefits. Four states have 
now made obligatory the provision 
by employers of cash benefits to an 
employee who loses wages through 
some non-occupational sickness or 
accident. The pattern that is devel- 
oping pretty generally across the 
country is for employers to provide 
such benefits for non-occupational 
disabilities, without any prompting 
on the part of the law. Industry is 
facing a new obligation, an obliga- 
tion which has largely been assumed 
already. 

3ut there is a serious question 
as to how this growing payment for 
the non-occupational disability is 
going to be financed. Is it going to 
be simply an additional charge borne 
by industry and paid into some state 
insurance fund, or is it going to be 
allowed to unloose again the forces 
of competition? Are we going to 
simply dole out these cash benefits 
or are we going to challenge the in- 
surance industry to compete in a 
service which will provide medical 
control and counselling and condi- 
tions of work which will minimize 
this problem of employee sickness? 


The Best Answer 


The best answer to these ques- 
tions will be found the same way 
it has been in workmen’s compensa- 
tion. We are going to find that in 
the last analysis it is competition 
between employer and employer to 
provide the best medical service, to 
provide the best counselling, the 
happiest places of work, to search 
out every way that can possibly con- 
trol employee sickness on the job 
or off, that it will be the powerful 
hand of this free competition which 
will turn our new industrial obliga- 
tion into a constructive social and 


economic force. 
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With this policy... 
you can pass ‘em ALL in PROFITS ! 


@ Zurich-American’s new Merit Automobile Policy has built-in sales 
appeal to bring you increased volume and earnings— same time give 
your Clients more value, greater protection for their automobile 
insurance dollar. Approved in most states ...it’s far broader than the 
Standard Automobile Combination Policy...and insureds may pay 1/2 
premium on effective date, balance in 6 months without carrying charge. 
Lower rates for safe drivers, too, under our Merit Classification Plan. 


Contact the nearest Zurich-American branch — 


ay rr ee a 
or the head office — and start cashing in! < ] | THE 
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INSURANCE CO Es 


YOUR BEST SALES BET !S THE Merit Policy! 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY - Head Offices 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Are you on the hook when trying to place compensation risks? You can write 
comp, but you can’t place it. You are on the hook. Better 
hook up with Bituminous. Because of our long and 
successful experience in hazardous coverage, and because we have the best 
safety engineering in the business, we can handle any 
(well, almost any) risk. We make good risks out of poor ones by reducing 
losses. We save money for the insured, make renewals easy. 


It’s an old story with us. Hook up with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specinbiots in Workmen's Compensation 
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A Businessman’s Views 


BUSINESSMAN’S RESPONSIBILI- 
FS for insurance appear to 
group themselves into three cate- 
gories. Two of them are a part of 
his business operations; the other 
relates to his own family or depend- 
ents. The three categories are: 


1. Insurance which is a replacement 
blueprint of what we have and what 
we do, as well as a reinforcement of 
what we want to do, in the conduct 
of our business. 

2. Insurance which makes possible 
provisions established by our busi- 
nesses for the welfare and future 
security of our employees. 

3. Insurance which provides for the 
welfare and future of an individual’s 
family or dependents. 


Necessary Protection 


Our ability to create serviceable 
personal and corporate wealth and 
to use it creatively could never exist 
on a modern scale without the pro- 
tection insurance affords. Insurance 
protection and resources back up our 
initiative ; increase productivity ; al- 
low us the gambles of research and 
development; enable us to plan 
ahead. 


The conduct of business and the 
benefits stipulated with employees 
now are so complex that many com- 
panies have assigned a high ranking 
man who devotes full attention to 
insurance. No doubt the insurance 
manager also becomes the “corridor” 
adviser for many individuals on 
their own personal insurance plans. 


More managers should know more 
about insurance and the principles 
of the insurance business. For this 
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W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


reason, accelerated efforts by insur- 
ance leaders to inform businessmen 
are all to the good. Even more 
should be done on information and 
“good practices” reports for execu- 
tives who now deal with insurance 
as an essential element in business 
and family planning—not merely 
something to be taken off the shelf 
when somebody remarks: “What 


happens if. . .? 


At Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the insurance manager is our 
treasurer. He works in close col- 
laboration with a firm of insurance 
specialists who have gained a thor- 
ough knowledge of our business and 
our aspirations. The insurance man 
needs to gain as much knowledge as 
he can of the needs of his clients. 


Insurance analysts tell us that one 
of the greatest frontiers of expan- 
sion for the field is to be found in 
the “tailor-made” insurance plan 
whereby individuals or companies 


W. W. GREENE, Ine. 
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may plan ahead and be secure in 
their freedom of judgment. 


Over-Spending 


This is not to say, however, that 
one hundred seventy million insur- 
ance plans are needed for Americans. 
Our insurance counsel says, “There 
is probably no aspect of insurance 
coverage that now is not being prac- 
ticed in one way or another. Further 
no one should be so intrigued by the 
numerous attractive offerings that 
he over-spends on insurance—‘‘lux- 
ury buying” being the extreme op- 
posite of planned prudence and 
providence.” 

We have charged our insurance 
advisers with the responsibility of 
providing us with protection against 
loss of property we could lose, or 
against claims that could be made 
against us. We have felt entirely 
free to inform them of what our 
business requires by way of protect- 
ing the interests of our stockholders, 
customers, employees and suppliers. 


Needs Constantly Change 


We need what we need in the way 
of insurance when we need it, and 
our needs constantly change. It is in 
the deftness of judgment exhibited 
by the insurance specialist, partic- 
ularly his ability to comprehend the 
client’s needs, that insurance now 
finds perhaps its greatest creative 
contribution to industrial progress— 
and its greatest growth potential. 

Industry is a treasure chest of 
natural forces and elements har- 
nessed to the service of mankind. 
Jet airplanes, atomic power plants, 
new metals, new foods, fingertip con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Businessman's Views—Continued 


trolled cars, automatic houses, ma- 
chines to lighten the work of men 
and women. If any one of us knew 
all that is going on in industry and 
in the laboratories, he would be 
dazzled beyond his wildest dreams. 
Such dreams and their fulfillment 
constitute both the problem and the 
opportunity of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The Atomic Industrial Forum, an 
organization representing industry, 
labor and education groups inter- 
ested in the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes, is 
working now with the insurance field 
to devise methods of insuring atomic 
power plant installations, such as the 
projected privately-owned plants at 
New York, Chicago and Detroit. 
The problem of public liabilities is 
one which atomic industry now faces. 
The insurance industry has been 
canvassing its members to ascertain 
how much insurance can be mar- 
shalled for nuclear risks. 

The Forum has a committee of 
manufacturers and electric compa- 
nies which will own and operate 
nuclear reactors, and this group is 


attempting to estimate the risks in- 
volved in atomic energy industrial 
operations. Also, it has placed a re- 
search project at Columbia Univer- 
sity for a study of all aspects of such 
liabilities. The study will produce 
suggestions on how this special prob- 
lem in insurance can best be solved. 

A committee of ten insurance com- 
pany executives was formed last year 
under the auspices of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. One of its 
tasks has been to canvass the insur- 
ance industry to determine its ca- 
pacity to provide protection against 
nuclear risks. The committee found 
that the insurance capacity was con- 
siderably larger than many had pre- 
viously thought. It appears that 
something on the order of sixty-five 
million dollars might be available to 
provide public and industry protec- 
tion. 

The third set of insurance respon- 
sibilities belong to the individual as 
a family manager. What is his out- 
look? What are some of the prob- 
lems he encounters in dealing with 
insurance? First, on the language of 
insurance. 

There is a tendency on the part 
of insurance companies to “over- 
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write” the paperwork of their field, 
rather than making underwriting 
comprehensible to all of us. Most 
policyholders get lost in the fog of 
fine print. They use insurance lingo 
usually when they are exposed to 
an insurance man, or when they are 
in trouble on one side or another of 
a claim. It is the fond hope of mil- 
lions of us that efforts to remove the 
language barriers will prosper. 

While insurance sales are astound- 
ing, in both volume and technique, 
we may well suspect that many free- 
choice decisions on insurance are 
aborted by a failure in communica- 
tions. A _ significant part of the 
failure must be on the insurance 
man’s side. 

Ancther point of resistance against 
insurance is the argument that infla- 
tion eats away the investment of the 
policyholder. He pays “today-value” 
dollars for “tomorrow-value” dollars 
of unknown value. Life insurance 
bought twenty years ago is worth 
nowhere near what we paid for it, 
the argument goes. What about my 
insurance returns twenty years 
hence ? 

Of course the reverse could take 
place. Deflation would bring some 
advantage to the policyholder. But 
it’s not nearly so simple as saying, 
the policyholder buys his protection 
and takes his chances in the one 
event—the insurance company takes 
its chances in the other event. The 
chances taken by the insurance com- 
pany are minimized to the point 
where there’s hardly any chance at 
all. In the final analysis, insurance 
deals in dollar units and it can rise 
and fall better with inflation or defla- 
tion than a business that depends 
on the value of dollar units. (This 
is one of the strengths of insurance 
as a business. One need only look 
back to the great depression of the 
early thirties for an example of the 
wisdom of insurance management 
prudence and providence. The insur- 
ance companies stood up as well as 
any industry in the world under the 
blast of depression. ) 

But the argument still stands. This 
is a situation that needs working on. 
It should be possible to reconcile 
inflation questions with insurance 
answers. 

Another sales argument is the cost 
of insurance after an individual has 
paid his income tax. It runs high for 
folks in the upper brackets of earn- 
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ings. If there are any answers to 
this one, there are plenty of pros- 
pects for additional prudent, provi- 
dent safeguarding of life and prop- 
erty by means of insurance—unfor- 
tunately, you have to he able to 
afford prudence and providence too. 

Another insurance practice to 
which there are objections is to ex- 
press the policyholder’s equity as his 
“cash value.” Usually the cash value 
stated turns out to be mighty slim in 
the view of the policyholder who has 
paid in premiums for years. 

There is impatience on the part of 
policyholders who find that they 
must pay interest for the short term 
use of money that is actually theirs. 
Usually, the interest rate is as high, 
if not higher, than that which would 
be charged by a commercial lending 
institution. Insurance companies do 
not wish to be in the personal loan 
business. On the other hand, “cash 
value” can be questioned on its true 
and lasting impression on insurance 
buvers. 

These observations on insurance 
are intended to suggest the viewpoint 
of one businessman to the managers 
of a fabulously important industry. 
Insurance’ premium payments last 
year came to some twenty billion 
dollars. Of life insurance alone, there 
were three hundred seventy-one bil- 
lions of policy values in force, cover- 
ing some ninety million people. Not 
even the analysts know precisely how 
much fire and casualty insurance was 
in force since face values of policies 
in these fields is not a statistical fix- 
ture. But no doubt hundreds of bil- 
lions worth of property and commer- 
cial assets are protected, as well as 
personal and corporate liabilities in- 
volved in the use of property. The 
assets of insurance companies total 
some eighty-four billion dollars, in- 
cluding 40% of all individual sav- 
ings. Most of it is invested in in- 
dustry, business, property and other 
wealth-producing or people-serving 
enterprises, or in government secu- 
rities. 

Certainly it is a business that will 
find better ways to deal with the 
relatively unschooled attitudes of 
most of us—thus creating an even 
more significant role for itself. The 
purposes and character of insurance 
are only just beginning to be under- 
stood among business managers. It’s 
good to see insurance people sell 
because what they sell is, after all, 
the prudent, provident and free way 
of life we must have. 


These Sales Boosters 
Really Boost Sales 


Great American agents, in all 
parts of the country, are writing 
an impressive volume of new 
business with the aid of these 
dramatically different folders. 
Each piece in the series puts a 
strong promotional push behind 
some specific type of coverage... 
including many long neglected 
—but potentially profitable — 
forms that previously yielded 
little or no business. 

@ Ask the Great American field- 
man in your area to show you 
samples. Or, write directly to 
the company. 
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Great American 


GROUP OF Insurance Companies 


FIRE - MARINE - CASUALTY - SURETY 
Great American - Grect American Indemnity ~- American National Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine - Massachusetts Fire & Marine - Rochester American 


* Standard Stock Company Protection * 
18,000 LOCAL AGENTS WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 
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from other Fields 


ROBERT F. 
KAROLEVITZ 


FTER CONSIDERABLE PERSONAL 

analysis, I must label myself as 
a failure (so far) as a seller. I’m not 
a miserable failure, perhaps, but I 
certainly didn’t come near the goals 
I had set for myself when foot- 
pounding and door-knocking began. 

Yet, despite this, I somehow be- 
lieve that I am in a rather advanta- 
geous position to point out a few 
don’ts to the would-be salesmen. 
While the following nine rules may 
be considered a somewhat negative 
approach to the problems of selling, 
they may well provide some positive 
results. 

As a preface to my nine rules, let 
me point out that a number of these 
warnings overlap. In other words, 
if you develop one bad habit, it may 
very well turn into a second or third 
fault. 

1. | wasn’t 
first place. 

This is as tough a hurdle as any 
prospective salesman can place in 
front of himself. And it’s easy to do! 
In this age of the “big sell,” the 
premiums offered the salesman often 
lure men from spots of lesser re- 
muneration (but in which they are 


“sold” on selling in the 











"Take your time, man. She won't run away!" 
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adjusted and happy) to selling 
(which they don’t like but “they 
need the money”). 

Selling, my analysis shows, is a 
full-time, lifetime proposition. It 
should be prepared for—like other 
professions. Then, you have to be 
able to say: “I’m a salesman and 
proud of it!” Without this proper 
appreciation of selling, the new sales- 
man with the unscuffed briefcase will 
wither under the first blast of a dys- 
peptic purchasing agent. 

2. My feelings got hurt. 

Brother, this is a personality trait 
that a salesman had better lose 
quick! Waiting in line, taking re- 
buffs and an occasional tongue-lash- 
ing. suffering through the “needle” 
and losing thé orders you thought 
you had are all part of the game. 
Don’t lose your self-respect if the 
treatment gets rough, but in mest 
cases you just have to whip up a gay 
smile, retire gracefully—and be back 
bright and cheerful next time the 
customer pops up on your schedule. 
3. I spent too much time calling on 
people I like. 

Due to Defects 1 and 2, I easilv 
fell into Failing 3. Calling on people 
you personally like can be an ideal 
arrangement—if they buy enough so 
vou don’t have to call on the others. 


You Have to Call 


But to sell successfully in large 
volume, you have to call on cus- 
tomers whether you like the way they 
part their hair or not, whether they 
smile at you or bellow at you or 
whether you’d rather spit in their eye 
than talk to them. You’ve simply 
got to call on the buyers who are 
hard to see and difficult to get along 
with if you want to set sales records. 
4. I didn’t make enough new calls. 

The new call—especially the 
“cold call”—is the separator of the 
men from the boys in the selling 
business. No salesman can hope to 


Why | Have 


keep all the accounts he has on his 
list at any given time. 

That means new customers must 
always be added to the list to replace 
those who have fallen by the way- 
side. But more than that, the new 
calls and the new customers are the 
profit-makers for the salesman ; they 
are the additional commissions and 
ones which make business “good” 
instead of “oh, just fair.” 

5. I didn’t ask for the order. 

One would think that by making 
regular calls and showing an occa- 
sional sample you would be foremost 
in the customer’s mind when he 
needs your merchandise or service. 
Most of the time it doesn’t work that 
way. You have to spell out exactly 
what you are calling on him for! 

6. I didn’t schedule my calls prop- 
erly. 

If you're looking for the biggest 
time and money waster in the selling 
business, this is it! A written (but 
flexible) schedule prepared the night 
before or early in the morning will 
result in the salesman making from 
three to five more calls every day 
than if he wanders about town call- 
ing on customers by happenstance. 


Use the Telephone 


I learned something else in this 
regard, too. Use the telephone! If 
you have something special to show 
a customer or an idea you think he 
can use, call him and make an ap- 
pointment. Somehow, one always 
manages to keep definite appoint- 
ments—and that might even lead us 
to what might be (with reserva- 
tions) a good rule of thumb: Make 
as many definite appointments as you 
reasonably and purposefully can, and 
they'll be calls you’ll know you'll 
make. 

Working without a schedule is 
particularly bad for salesmen who 
represent smaller firms, especially 
when the salesman has “the run of 
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ailed...So Far 


the city.” Shoe leather and tire 
rubber take an awful beating when 
you hop almost aimlessly from one 
side of town to another, but, worst 
of all, the time consumed between 
calls is unreclaimable. 

7. I didn’t do enough “creative sell- 
ing.” 

I have no excuse for this failing— 
and neither do most salesmen. “I 
don’t have enough time” is the usual 
way out, but a topflight salesman 
will always find a few minutes each 
day to organize for presentation 
“new ideas” for his customers. 

If you make your calls and ap- 
pointments, the presentation of these 
ideas is no problem. Developing 
the ideas and being able to present 
them is usually the big hurdle. 

That takes us back to the first part 
of this discussion in which we set up 
the selling business as a profession. 
Other professional men burn a little 
midnight oil to stay abreast of de- 
velopments in their fields of en- 
deavor; the salesman cannot be an 
“9 to 5” man any more than a writer 
or lawyer can. 

8. i tried to save the customer too 
much money. 

I’ve not decided entirely whether 
or not this can be considered a fault 
over a long pull. I do know that it 
can raise hob with the dollar sales 
volume over a year’s period. 

Instead of trying to sell a cus- 
tomer on the idea of embellishing 
his order with an additional few 
dollars’ outlay, I was constantly in- 
fluenced by the remark which all 
buyers echo as stock-in-trade: “I 
want the best I can get, but I’ve got 
to hold the cost down.” 

If you accept this remark as final- 
ity, your commissions are held down 
just like the buyer’s costs. A good 
salesman, on the other hand, will 
show the customer how a small in- 

crease in budget will give him far 
more for his money. 
9. I didn’t apply the remedies | 
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Aanucl Glinancial Statement 


December 31, 1955 
ASSETS 


Coch ta Gants - - + ° * * 
+United States Government Bonds 
+Municipal Bonds . 
Mortgage Loans . 
Collateral Loans . 
Savings & Loan Inve 


aneuts (Federal Insured) 
§Public Utilities Preferred Stocks . ; 


$1,297,745.06 


1,647,871.67 
1,404,672.13 
32,000.00 
1,200.00 
75,000.00 
35,401.00 
243,344.00 


§Public Utilities Common Stocks . : 
§Banks & Insurance Company Stocks 


§Industrial Preferred Stocks 
§Industrial Commo. Stocks . 


Agents Balances (not over 90 days) 


Premium Notes 
Home Office Building 
Other Assets .- 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims 
Unearned Premium Reserve . 
Reserve for Toxes . 

Other Reserves .- 

Other Liabilities 

Capital 

Surplus . 

Voluntary Reserve. - 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . 


TOTAL . 


+ Bonds Amortized. 
§ Value of stock as est 
Valuation of Securities. 


tablished by Insurance Commis 


866,818.14 
237 ,¢93.00 
691,029.00 
1,053,686.77 
212,383.15 
435,502.05 
40,765.71 


—————— 
$8,275,111.68 
=o 


$2,042,017.19 
3,098,766.65 
187,658.30 
68,070.10 
15,112.50 


; $1,000,000.00 
1,363,486.94 


,000.00 
age 2,863,486.94 
Per 


$8,275,111 .68 
So 


sioner's Committee on 
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SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


DA 


knew I needed. 

No man is a failure if he recog- 
nizes his mistakes and strives to 
correct them. A salesman who wants 
to be successful should take an oc- 
casional accounting of his steward- 
ship to see just where his weaknesses 
lay. Then, if it means a night course 
in public speaking, a new schedule 
of calls or even a new toothpaste or 
hair oil, the salesman should make 
the correction immediately. To pro- 
crastinate is to lose dollars. 

There you have ’em—nine simple 


LLAS 


reasons why one salesman didn’t 
make the grade. If you’re not as 
successful as you'd like to be, pos 
sibly you can draw up a similar list 
of your own. Then all you have to 
do is apply the corrective actions, 
and there’ll be happy surprises at 
bonus time. 

And now that I’ve got this article 
out of my system, please excuse me 
while I go out and practice a little of 
my own preachin’! 

Reprinted by permission of the American 


Printer and Lithographer, 48 West 38th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Gunuad Statement 
ANIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1921, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


December 31, 1955 





ASSETS 
U. S: Goverment Beds: a OS OO ea eee 
Ee oe ere 092,931. $9 
Railroad Bonds Be he A LY doer. Ago aie 
Pee RI a ee ee C's 260, 868.20 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds. . ...:... =. 486,691.38 
pee: SHUM Fe ES a LO Be at er 58,500.00 
PORERCRE CORR Sa 2 oi oxigen ok Sa 154,100.00 
Canine Seeger ss ae Ee eee 
*$6,745,689.59 
*Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 
Trusteed Funds—Foreign Reimsurance . . . . . 435,119.01 
Cash in Banks & Company’s Office . . . . . . 1,951,121.32 
Uncollected Premiums Less Reinsurance Payable . . = 511,306.37 
Al ctiier Acard Ras Ss a PEE. 97,474.10 
$9,340,710.39 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Reserve for Outstanding Claims and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses. . . . . .°. . . ~~ $2,947,873.25 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . .. .. ._ _1,347,067.31 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . . 437,951.51 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . . . . . . 271,795.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 
in Unadmitted Companies . . ..... =. 361,024.16 
All other Liabilities . . . . . 3 See 16,766.10 
Capital ee at ee $1, 125,000.00 
Net Surplus... . fo 5 bl, See 
POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS . ite a a els 2 eee 
$9,340,710.39 
LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION. . . . .. . . .$87,411,130.73 


NOTE: On the basis of December 31st, 1955 market a for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned admitted assets, net surplus, anc policyholders’ surplus 
would be decreased by $52,131.59. 


Securities carried at $281,301.32 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND CO., INC. 


Ins CCV OAFICE Underwriters 


111 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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MODERN AIDS 
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SPEAKERPHONE 


This instrument combines the 
of the regular hand telephone with a 
hands-free telephone. Its microphone and 
loudspeaker leave your hands free to refer 
to records or to take notes while carrying 
on a conversation within normal range 
when at your desk. It is not designed for 
use with large groups or when the user 
is far away from the microphone but group 
conversations are feasible with several 
persons grouped around a desk or con- 
ference table. The telephone can be used 
in the normal manner for confidential con- 
versations and then converted instantly to 
“distant talking’’ use. The equipment is 
available from the companies comprising 
the Bell Telephone System. 


features 
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Please forward complete informa 
and prices on the items checked 


[] Speakerphone 
[] Tape File Folder 

Automatic Writing 
Secretariat 
Adding Machine 

Firm Name 

Attention of 

Position —__- 


Firm Address - 
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office efficiency 


TAPE FILE FOLDER 


This Tape-File electric folder was de- 
veloped by Dresser Products, Inc. espe- 
cially for those businesses which use large 
amounts of punched paper tape. It will 
handle all channel size tapes and may be 
operated as a direct take-up from auto- 
matic equipment or accessory rolis thus 
eliminating at least one rewinding opera- 
tion normally required. When a desired 
length of tape has been wound it may be 
quickly removed from the folding arm and 
stored without any other winding opera- 
tion. The unit operates from any 110-115 
volt circuit at a normal speed of 22 feet 
per minute and is light in weight and 
portable. 


AUTOMATIC WRITING 

The Commercial Controls Corporation 
calls this combination of a Flexowriter 
Duplex automatic writing machine cable- 
connected to a motorized tape reader the 
ultimate in automatic typing. Controlled 
entirely by punched paper tape, it types 
personalized letters, invoices, orders and 
other documents automatically at the rate 
of 100 words per minute. Two punched 
paper tapes are used, one containing the 
date and body of the document, the other 
the name and address and, if it is a letter, 
the salutation. A code in the tape auto- 
matically switches the operation from one 
tape to the other. Where letterheads are 
fed in continuous form, positioning of the 
next letterhead is automatic. 


SECRETARIAT 


Business calling cards are widely used 
but unfortunately also widely lost or filed 
in odd places where they cannot be re- 
ferred to when needed. This indexed call- 
ing card case preserves the cards in an 
orderly fashion and should prove attrac- 
tive as a promotional good will gift. It is 
estimated that some 90% of the cards 
used today can be filed without clipping. 
The case is available in gold tooled gin- 
ger, green, maroon or black simulated 
leather and will hold up to five hundred 
cards. It is made by the Bull's Eye Prod-, 
ucts Company. 


ADDING MACHINE 


This desk model adding machine meas- 
ures 9%” x 14%” and weighs but 21 
pounds making it both space-saving and 
easy to carry. It has a ten-key touch 
method keyboard with all feature keys 
electrified and prints in two colors; black 
for the listed figures and red for totals. 
The listing capacity is ten digits with an 
extra column provided for an eleven- 
column total. Credit balances are auto- 
matic, the direct subtraction is as simple 
as addition and a back space key permits 
the operator to eliminate the last digit of 
any given number. Manufactured by the 
Johnston Adding Machine Company in a 
gray non-glare finish. 
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New 4th edition of Mosler’s famous condensed insurance manual now 


available to help even more thousands of agents increase their sales! 


¢ A completely revised edition of the manual thou- Shows obsolete and unlabeled safes still in use 
sands of salesmen have used successfully for years. as well as modern, certified protective equipment. 


¢ Gives you a valuable “in” with prospects for all Pictures and explains all the labels applied to 
types of insurance, because it helps you show protective equipment . . . gives insurance risk 
them savings of up to 70% on burglary policies. classifications. 


¢ Contains current rates . . . classifies record safes, Sixteen pages, including tables, rules, discount 
money safes, vaults, insulated record containers explanations — everything you need to be an expert 
for insurance purposes. in the burglary insurance field. 


] 


f 
2 The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BI-18 
Mail Coupon your FREE copy today 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the new 4th edition of your Condensed 
Insurance Manual of Safe Classifications. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 
NAME 


| 

| 

om | 

# Mosler Safe ““7 | 
| 

| 








ADDRESS. 





World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous CITY. ZONE STATE 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Each week another group 


arrives at the Nation’s Capital 


40. Executives 
ona 
rave mission — 


They come, at the Government’s request, not to dis- 
cuss contracts and production schedules, but to plan 


something even more important in the national interest 





—the survival of their companies should disaster strike 
in any form . . . and a prompt recovery from the blow. 


Upon this, it is pointed out, the survival of our nation 
may well rest. 


During their stay in the Capital, Department of Commerce 
officials stress the importance of protecting employees and 
facilities; of establishing a continuity of management and 
technical know-how; of protecting vital corporate records. 


The advantages of microfilming these records are reviewed 
... also the extra protection which results when the films are 
stored in such impenetrable fortresses as Iron Mountain 
Atomic Storage Vaults, Inc., N. Y.; Western States Atomic 
Vaults, Inc., Calif.; National Storage Company, Pa. 


Vital-Record Security Service 


In support of this program, Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) announces 
a new service designed to enable companies to resume 
normal operations faster if original records are lost or 
destroyed. 


Recordak is now maintaining at each of the three above- 
mentioned locations, equipment specially designed for the 
high-speed production of paper enlargements from microfilm 
negatives. Equipment—and stand-by operating staff—can be 
augmented as required to meet increasing demands. Also, the 
same service may be provided in additional security areas. 

Company executives who are concerned with the protection of 
their corporate documents will welcome this new Vital-Record 
Security Service. 

For it means that they can reserve equipment and man power 
on an hourly or full-time basis specifically for the reproduction of 
their vital records should originals be lost through any means. 


Contracts can be for as little as 2 hours of machine and staff 


time per day or as much as 24 hours per day on a 7-day week 
basis. Work will continue at this rate until the number of linear 
feet of vital records contracted for have been produced. 
High-speed print production 
Reproduction equipment used by Recordak in these security 
vaults will produce 1,000 linear feet of paper prints per hour 
from microfilm records of blueprints, production and research 
data, stockholder and financial records, contracts, and other 
vital items. 
Non-strategic materials used 
A new and most important feature is that none of the materials 
used in this high-speed process is considered critical or strategic 
by the U. S. Government. A sufficient quantity of all supplies ade- 
quate to operate each machine continuously until your contract 
has been fulfilled will be maintained as a minimum reserve. 
Stand-by equipment will be tested and serviced periodically. 
Other Recordak Services 
Microfilming. Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers for 
all requirements on a purchase or rental basis. It also maintains a 
Customer Service Department which will microfilm your records 
at its nearest laboratory or on your premises. 
Film Processing. All Recordak Microfilms—whether photo- 
graphed by you or our Customer Service Dept.—are processed 
by Recordak in high-speed professional equipment to National 
Bureau of Standards specifications for archival films. Following 
this, your films are inspected for photographic quality. 
For complete information on Recordak’s new Vital-Record 
Security Service and other services, write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 415 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. No obligation whatsoever. 
**Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 





Looking at punched-card electronic computer 
from rear. Program chart is being checked. 


WILLIAM F. SEYMOUR 
Manager of Tabulating Services 
Mutual Service Insurance Companies 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE VERSATILITY of an electronic 
a makes it the most 
valuable accounting and _ statistical 
tool an insurance company can have. 
Since we installed our computer a 
few months ago, we have applied it 
to sixteen different statistical opera- 
tions, with substantial time savings 
and a net cost reduction of $2,000 
a month. 


Mutual Service is only five years 
old, but is a consolidation of several 


established companies. We write 
virtually every kind of insurance, 
though our biggest category is auto- 
mobile casualty with some 150,000 
policies in force; we also have some 
$100 million in life. This wide di- 
versity of business gives rise to a 
similar variety of accounting and 
statistical problems. We had been 
handling this work adequately with 
a very complete installation of Rem- 
ington Rand tabulating equipment, 
but we felt it might be possible to 


A complete tabulating department of up-to-date equipment foundation of statistical work. 
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expand and improve this system 
not to change it, for this would have 
been costly and unwise, but to make 
it work better and faster. 

Being a young company which 
has grown rapidly and expects to 
keep on growing at a good rate, we 
have been especially conscious of 
the need for room to expand in all 
our operations. That is why, for 
example, when we put up a new 
home office building recently, we 
left room to expand it to several 
times its present capacity. It is now 
a basement and two floors, but it is 
so constructed that adding eight 
more floors will be relatively easy, 
and there is room behind the present 
building to expand our floor area as 
well. 


Fifty Percent Saving 


Applying the same philosophy to 
our accounting and statistical work, 
we set up a company electronic com- 
mittee to investigate possible ap- 
plication of a computer and report 
to the president on the question. This 
committee was required to show a 


Author Seymour is engaged here in working 
out a computer program for a new operation. 


saving of at least half the cost. The 
committee was able to demonstrate 
this and more—and in actual prac- 
tice we find a net saving, conserva- 
tively estimated, of $2,000 a month 
after the cost of the electronic com- 
puter. 

Following the committee’s report, 
we installed a 


Remington Rand 
Univac 


punched-card electronic 
computer and set it up as a part of 
our tabulating department. Thus 
there was no obsolescence of equip- 
ment we already had; the addition 
simply meant that it would be more 
useful to us. 

As an example of how much more 
useful punched-card equipment now 
is, we need consider just one statis- 
tical job, the calculation of losses in 
curred but not reported. We used 
to have two girls go over our tabu 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P231—Collection Methods 


As credit has become more attractive as 
a financing device, businessmen are find- 
ing increased pressure for more extended 
credit and payment has slowed down. This 
pamphlet is a reprint of an article on this 
problem with particular emphasis on the 
services offered by a collection agency. It 
considers, among other things, the effect 
that the age of an account has on its col- 
lectibility, the necessity of obtaining full in- 
formation from the people to whom credit 
is extended and the treatment of those per- 
sons who are touchy and resentful when 
asked to pay what they owe. The author is 
a leading figure in the credit collection field. 


P232—Changeable Copy Displays 


A sign which can be changed to feature 
various timely messages or services has 
great advantages in attention-getting over 
the static conventional display. This cat- 
alogue describes a medium through which, 
if it is desired, the public can be offered a 
new sign every day. The change can be 
accomplished by one man, without the use 
of a ladder. A complete selection of sizes 
and letters with illustrations in color are pre- 
sented to indicate what types of displays 
are possible. 


P233—Quality Duplicating with 
Hectograph 


Hectograph copies may be made by 
either the gelatine or the spirit process. 
The spirit process is the newer of the two 
and permits higher speed and longer runs 
but the gelatine process still possesses cer- 
tain advantages such as low initial and oper- 
ating costs. The purpose of this brochure 
is to pass on hints, tips and ideas that will 
help to make your hectograph copies as 
fine as possible; clear, sharp and uniform. 
It considers the preparation of uniform 
typewritten master units and points on han- 
dling and adjusting the equipment to as- 
sure high quality copies. 
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Sixteen Programs—Continued 


lated proofs of claim cards and 
check the different series of num- 
bers for each type of coverage to 
determine unreported claims. This 
required 1,200 hours to complete. 
Today we put all of the cards 
through the computer and compare 
them in just six hours. 

We have reduced our staff of 
punch operators by five, releasing 
these girls for other work. In addi- 
tion, one new operator that would 
have been required by the casualty 
actuary, and two for the life ac- 
tuary, were not hired. We also ob- 
viated the need for additional tab- 
ulating equipment which would have 
faced us very soon. 

Our Univac consists of two units, 
one to sense and punch the cards, 
the other to compute electronically. 
All operations are controlled by two 
connection panels especially wired 
for the job. Actually, since the 
panels are removable and can be re- 
wired it is a simple matter to keep 
panels set up for frequent jobs, and 
eliminate the need to re-wire each 
time. 

One connection panel handles the 
input and output of data—sensing 
the punched cards fed into the ma- 
chine and punching additional data 
into them or into following cards— 
while the other holds constant fac- 
tors and controls addition, multipli- 
cation, division or subtraction. 

Each computation job is mapped 
out initially on a program chart, 
which shows the exact wiring pat- 
tern to control every step. This chart 
is kept in a folder for ready refer- 
ence any time a control panel must 
be set up for the job. 


Programs in Use 


We have already applied the Uni- 
vac to sixteen different statistical 
functions, to obtain compilations of 
data from the tabulating depart- 
ment’s punched cards, and we ex- 
pect to add other functions as we 
learn more about the machine’s ap- 
plication to our specific problems. 
The sixteen programs now in use 
are: 

1) Calculation of premiums in force 
—the machine reads data from the 
cards and calculates the percentage 
of paid premiums actually earned. 

2) Re-insurance ceded—calculates 


the total amount of coverage rein- 
sured by other companies. 
3) Cash-disbursement distribution 
—reads the account number for each 
type of coverage, picks up the con- 
stant factor for the percentage of 
disbursement to be charged to that 
account, and calculates the amounts. 
+) Preparation of accounting cards 
the computer adds premiums and 
punches statistical cards for the var- 
ious fields of coverage, and figures 
commissions for each. 
5) Comparison of premium income 
by line and kind—the figures for the 
current year are computed and com- 
pared with the similar period a year 
ago, to determine percentage of in- 
crease or decrease, 
6) Installment fire premiums—on 
three—to five-year policies, percent- 
age of premium paid each year 
varies, and the computer calculates 
this on the basis of constant factors 
to figure premium in force. 
7) Group commissions—pension, 
annuity, accident, health and hospi- 
talization policies involve part life, 
part casualty coverage, and the com- 
mission rate differs. We feed the 
accounting cards into the computer, 
with two blank cards behind each, 
and the commissions are calculated 
and punched into the blank cards. 
8) Lapse ratio for active agents— 
determine the percentage of insur- 
ance which has lapsed. 
9) Statistical analysis — compare 
earned casualty premiums with 
claims to determine the quality of 
business each agent is writing. 
10) Incurred but not reported losses 
—compares reserve and paid-claim 
cards for different types of coverage. 
11) Checking codes—some _incor- 
rect codes occasionally get into our 
calculations, and we wire the cor- 
rect codes into the computer and 
compare to see if codes match. 
12) Agents’ pension plan—agents 
participate if they have a certain 
minimum volume and class of busi- 
ness, and the computer quickly de- 
termines this. 
13) Number and average amount of 
claims. 
14) Agents’ quality awards—twice 
a year we calculate the quality of 
agents’ business for the past three 
years, on which a bonus award is 
based. 
15) Retirement _ notification—cal- 
culation for notification of status to 
employees in insured groups when 
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they have a salary or job change. 

16) County count of policies—com- 
pare our policies in force with the 
county auto registrations as part of 
a general coverage survey. This is a 


job which was not practical to do | 


before. 


In addition to these, we perform a | 


number of other occasional or one- 
time jobs, such as calculations for 
our life rate book, dividend book, 
and auto rate book. The last book is 
now in preparation and the Univac 


oy! 


Fis 


is simplifying the job greatly. Given | 
a key rate for any state, the machine | 


rapidly figures all coverages and 
supplies the proper rates. 


In all of these instances we have 


managed effectively to key. the pro- 
grams to fit our previous tabulating 
system. So, while we have the same 
operation basically, we are now able 


to punch the results of thousands of | 


separate calculations, in one hundred | 


and fifty cards, per minute. 


And, though it is paying for itself 


several times over at present, the 


Univac is operating well below po- | 


your customer’s hand 


tential capacity—giving us the room 
for expansion which is a key prin- 
ciple of our entire business. 


SERVICE OFFICE OPENED 


THE GORDON BAXTER COMPANY, has | 
inaugurated a specialized service in | 
advertising and policy and form | 


printing for the insurance industry 
and related fields at 68 William 
Street, New York City. Facilities 


include copy, art, media, production, | 


printing and distribution. 

Mr. Baxter was associated for 
many years with The London As- 
surance, where he was in charge of 
advertising and purchasing. He also 
conducted his own insurance bro- 
kerage business in New York and 
has been associated with a number 
of insurance organizations. 


"This one—with a tack—is marked urgent!" 


Suppose you could figure out a way 
to have your customers carry your 
trademark always with them, and 
look at it 20 or more times a day 
year after year? Here’s how to do it! 
Just give them Zippos as business 
gifts. With your trademark on its 
gleaming surface, Zippo does the rest. 

People are proud to get Zippos 
because of their superb quality. They 
use them because of their easy oper- 
ation and downright faithfulness. And 
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keeps your trademark 


once a fellow gets to using a Zippo, 
it seems to become part of him. He 
misses it too much to leave it behind. 
It goes into action at meetings and 
banquets—everywhere from theater 
parties to camping trips. 


Every Zippo is guaranteed to light 
easily, anywhere, always. That gives 
your trademark or slogan the utmost 
mileage. The investment is modest 
—the prestige value very high. Mail 
coupon for all details. 


ZIPPO. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


: 
A 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. BE-44, Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift. 
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. RESPONSE-O-MATIC” ACTION 


Finest office typewriter in our 50 year history. 


It offers effortless speed, smooth responsive action and a featherlight 
touch ... plus the exclusive wide-range eighty-eight character 

keyboard. Also, many other Smith-Corona exclusives, including Instant-Set 
Margins and the amazing Page Gage. Phone today for 

an eye-opening ten minute demonstration. 
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A Check List for Improved Working Conditions 


ORKING ATMOSPHERE,” as it 
W:: commonly used, refers to 
the conditions under which employ- 
ees are called upon to do their work. 
The working atmosphere is com- 
posed of many factors, each influenc- 
ing productivity in its own way; 
however, from a practical point of 
view we find two principal segments 
with which we have to deal. One 
segment is tangible and deals with 
such physical things as location of 
the office, equipment, rest rooms, 
light, temperature control, noise and 
dirt, appointments and decorations 
and those things that affect the phys- 
ical comfort of the employees. 


Psychological Influences 


The other segment is intangible 
and deals with the so-called psycho- 
logical influences found in manage- 
ment’s attitude toward the employ- 
ees. In some offices there is a feel- 
ing of antagonism; in others the 
pressure and anxiety of management 
can be felt. This psychological aspect 
of the working atmosphere is dif- 
ficult to define and hard to describe, 
but it does exist and it does have its 
influence on group morale. 

In analyzing office efficiency, we 
invariably arrive at a topical out- 
line which includes such items as: 

1. Methods by which work assign- 
ments are performed ; 

2. Whims of management which re- 
late to the amount of detail main- 
tained in the office; 

3. Kind and amount of equipment 
provided in order to augment man- 
ual labor; 

4. Maturity of supervision and their 
(supervisors’) interest in the em- 
ployees’ personal as well as work 
problems ; 
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5. Basic capacity of the employees 
to do a full day’s work and their 
(employees’) knowledge of the work 
being done; 

6. Number (meaning quantity of) 
of forms and their design—more 
forms mean more work; 

7. Motivations offered to employ- 
ees to do their best in work produc- 
tion based on self-interest and per- 
sonal reward; 

8. Working conditions as they affect 
the physical and mental comfort of 
the employees. 

In analyzing efficiency beyond the 
topical aspects as to what produces 
it or retards it, we also recognize 
that efficiency is a matter of “know- 
how” plus “application,” plus ‘“‘op- 
portunity.” Most management men 
and women are afraid of efficiency 
studies because they believe that em- 
ployees resent (actively by some 
means of resistance) anything that 
either causes them to work harder 
or implies that they have not been 
working hard enough. It is our 
opinion based on observation as well 
as participation in efficiency studies 
that employees do not resent or re- 
sist such activities directed toward 
their work because most employees 
work under the cloud of one basic 
and common fear—namely that 
management is not aware of their 
(employees’) efficiency and that 
management doesn’t really know 
what and how much they actually 
do. If the employees understand the 
purpose of efficiency studies and can 
personalize the advantages of better 
efficiency, they will go along with 
the program because they see in the 
program a means of personal iden- 
tification. The ones who resist such 
programs fall generally in two 


group—(1) the older worker who 
has become fixed in his activities 
and resents anything that moves him 
from his furrowed rut, and (2) the 
worker who fears his job because 
he knows he can’t meet competition 
and cannot keep abreast with the 
changes in procedures. 


A Changing Attitude 


It has been said that today’s of- 
fice is performing at a rate which 
is about 65% of its potential. If 
the 65% rate is accepted for the 
moment as a reasonably accurate 
figure, and one also considers that 
the rate is an average taken from 
a cross section of industry, isn’t it 
a logical follow-up to inquire if the 
65% rate pertains despite the ad- 
vancements in mechanical opera- 
tion? Again, using the “if” as a 
modification of assumption—if the 
answer is that the 65% rate of ef- 
ficiency has been attained by the 
use of mechanical aids, how will the 
rate ever be raised to 80%, or 85%, 
or even 90% of potential? We must 
draw upon our own resources for 
our conclusions. As we see this ef- 
ficiency matter, improvements will 
come from a changing attitude (and 
a better one) toward work, man- 
agement and a career. It is easy to 
criticize, and often we rationalize 
away our own deficiencies by blam- 
ing others or excusing our inability 
to act because of “conditions beyond 
our control.” It is our observation 
that generally the attitude of the 
employees has  deteriorated—the 
employees are in a “gimme” state 
of mind; i.e., “gimme more money” ; 
“gimme more vacation”; “gimme 
protection for retirement (or sick- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. rising salaries, em- 
ployment, and tabulating 
production headaches, let 
R&S handle your data 
processing —annual re- 
ports, peak load work and 
every insurance tabulating 
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experience serving insur- 
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A Check List—Continued 


ness) etc.” This is not a criticism, 
but a statement of fact. And who 
do you suppose brought about this 
wonderful condition whereby all 
responsibilities rest with the em- 
ployers and none with the employ- 
ees? Answer—the employers. 


‘Tolerant Viewpoint 


Year 1946 (and through 1955)— 
a shortage of personnel exists. Don’t 
criticize the employees for being 
late! Don’t scold about the thirty 
minute coffee break! Don’t crab 
about absenteeism! If you do, the 
employees will quit and accept posi- 
tions in companies having a more 
tolerant viewpoint. Attitudes, cre- 
ated during periods of stress and 
strain, tend to become permanent 
and are soon accepted as a new 
norm. Mediocrity, also tends to 
become the standard of measure- 
ment. If this sounds sarcastic and 
bitter, it isn’t due to the state of 
mind, but to the selection of words. 

Efficiency will improve and atti- 
tudes will change when: 
(1) Management is willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility for demand- 
ing a fair return of effort for the 


payroll dollar ; 


(2) Management recognizes indi- 
vidual merit and rewards on a per- 
sonal basis rather than on a blanket 
raise which encompasses all alike. 
The exception to this will be “cost 
of living” adjustments made to raise 
the base pay structure (or to de- 
crease it if conditions warrant) ; 
(3) Management recognizes that 
discipline is not inconsistent with 
fairness, but is an inseparable part 
of any program for the development 
of personal responsibility ; 

(4) Management dignifies the per- 
sonnel by telling them what is ex- 
pected of them and gives every indi- 
cation that it (management) expects 
no less from any employee ; 

(5) Management, by its own 
ability, skill, and application to the 
business, creates the feeling of sta- 
bility and security that attends a 
successful enterprise—this creates 
pride of accomplishment and satis- 
faction in a career. 

Efficiency improvement will be 
attained by improving, changing or 
correcting those conditions that af- 
fect attitudes, or make direct con- 


tributions to efficiency (such as 
proper methods). Discussions such 
as this always smack of theory and 
leave much to be desired in arriv- 
ing at the answer. What we have 
said so far assumes that the em- 
ployee is capable of improvement. If 
all the things are done which we 
know should be done—does the em- 
ployee possess such characteristics 
and qualities that make response 
possible? The answer to this one 
lies in the employment procedures. 
How much do you really know about 
the employees’ attitude? Isn’t much 
of our opinion based on assumption 
like the doctor, who when asked by 
a patient who had suffered a severe 
cut on his hand “if he would be 
able to play the violin on recovery,” 
replied “Of course, you will be able 
to play the violin.” ‘“That’s good,” 
said the patient, “because I couldn’t 
play before I was injured and it’s 
nice to know that I will be able to 
after the injury heals.” 


Job Improvement 


We assume that when we do cer- 
tain things (recommended by the 
experts) that there will be a quick 
and pleasing reaction. When the 
anticipated reaction doesn’t mature, 
we look hurt as well as startled. Be- 
fore (or after) checking over the 
following check-list which is in- 
tended to direct attention to job im- 
provement, be sure that the em- 
ployees are capable of grasping the 
opportunities thus created and of 
responding in kind. Remember “it 
takes two to tango.” 

1. Physical aspects of job improve- 
ment 

1.1 Are the offices 
cleaned and dusted ? 
1.11 If so, by the employees? 

1.12 Or by janitor service? 

1.2 Is the office periodically redec- 
orated (walls and ceilings washed 
and/or painted) ? 

1.21 If so, do you select eye-appeal- 
ing colors (pastel shades are pre- 
ferred) ? 

1.3 Are there adequate rest room 
and toilet facilities? 

1.4 Is a controlled and limited cof- 
fee-break (fifteen minutes maxi- 
mum) permitted in morning and 
afternoon ? 

1.41 If so, are there convenient and 
available facilities for purchasing 
coffee, rolls, etc. ? 


periodically 
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1.5 Are lockers and coat racks pro- 
vided for the employees? 

16 Are there restaurants (good 
ones) in the neighborhood of your 
office, where reasonably priced meals 
can be procured? 

1.61 If not, do you provide space 
where employees may bring their 


lunches and eat in comparative pri- | 


vacy ? 


1.7 Have you studied the transpor- | 


tation facilities in your location as to 
ease of getting to work, parking 


facilities, and cost of public trans- 


portation ? 

1.8 Have you surveyed the equip- 
ment to determine its adequacy and 
utility, particularly in respect to 
desks and chairs (utility and com- 
fort) ? 


1.9 Do you keep up to date on ad- | 
vances in mechanical operation and | 

° . * | 
design of ordinary office equipment | 


and the introduction of new equip- 


ment as they may pertain and ap- | 


ply to your procedures ? 


1.(10) Is there adequate equipment | 
(telephones) | 


for communications 
related to the work? 


1.(11) Are private offices provided | 


on the basis of need rather than on 
basis of personal wishes and ambi- 
tions ? 

1.(11)1 If private offices are kept to 


minimum, is a private office avail- 


able for use as conference room? 


1.(12) What 


the floors kept clean, 
waxed (non-skid wax 
linoleum or tile floor) ? 


i.(13) What attention has been | 


given to proper illumination, relat- 
ing the foot-candles of illumination 
to the requirements of the work? 

1.(14) What effort has been made 


to maintain a comfortable tempera- | 
ture (winter and summer) with | 


proper ventilation ? 


1.(15) Do you have a reasonably | 


quiet and sound conditioned office? 
1.(16) Have adequate wash basins 


and mirrors been provided at con- | 
venient locations (in addition to rest | 
rooms and particularly for the fe- | 


male personnel) ? 


1.(17) Are needed office supplies | 
kept on hand and stored in a con- | 


venient place? 

1.(18) Is the office equipment prop- 

erly maintained for high efficiency 

(periodic cleaning and inspection for 

mechanical equipment and proper 

maintenance for desks and chairs, 
(Continued on the next page) 








consideration has | 
been given to floor coverings—are | 
properly | 
assuming a 
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‘ 30 INTERCHANGEABLE POINTS 


Writes for months 
without refilling! 


Base holds 40 times more ink than an 
ordinary fountain pen. Pen refills itself 
by capillary action every time you 
return it to base. You’re always ready 
to write! 


And you can choose from more than 
30 point styles the one just right for 
the way you write. Try America’s 
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a 30-day money-back guarantee. 
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A Check List—Continued 


particularly if they are of wood con- 
struction) ? 

2. Psychological or intangible as- 
pects of job improvement. 

2.1 Are employees given credit for 
good work? 

2.2 Is management 
consultation ? 

2.21 On work problems? 
2.22 On personal problems? 

2.3 Is an informal and friendly at- 
mosphere maintained where em- 
ployees are not afraid of manage- 
ment’s vacillating attitudes toward 
discipline and office conduct ? 

2.4 Are the employees kept in- 
formed of what is going on in the 
office so that they feel that they be- 
long to a team? 

2.5 Are the employees encouraged 
_to make suggestions and help in 
reaching decisions pertaining to 
their work rather than being dealt 
with in an arbitrary manner? 

2.6 Do the employees know how 
they are getting along, and do they 
feel that they will get a fair hearing 
if disciplinary 


avired ? 


available for 


measures are fre- 


TRANSPARENT BAIL 


AN IMPROVED MODEL of the Marken 
transparent typewriter bail has now 
been developed by The J. J. Kennedy 
Corporation. It can be installed in 
a matter of minutes in place of the 
solid metal paper-lock bar on most 
standard makes of typewriters and 
gives typists immediate crystal-clear 
visibility at all times for straight 
typing, tabulations, copy 
additions, etc. 

The new model uses a new method 
of double-reinforcing and the num- 
ber scales are now electro-chemically 
engraved. All old models produced 
by the former manufacturer are 
being recalled and replaced free of 
charge with the improved and guar- 
anteed bail. The original model was 
reported on in the April, 1954 issue 
of Best’s Insurance News. 


writing, 
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2.7 Are the employees proud of the 
place they work or are they detached 
and disinterested in their attitude to- 
ward the company or agency (“just 
another job” attitude) ? 
2.8 Are the employees given an op- 
portunity (planned) to learn work 
other than their day-to-day assign- 
ments so that their abilities are used 
to best advantage ? 
2.9 Do the supervisors and man- 
agement set the example of fair play, 
judging on merit rather than on 
favoritism ? 
2.91 Do the supervisors also set the 
example of industry, application 
and punctuality ? 
2.(10) Have supervisors been given 
adequate authority to deal with prob- 
lems arising in their work areas and 
have they been trained to use the 
authority wisely and judiciously ? 
The employees’ attitudes result 
from the play of many forces and 
the influence of many factors—no 
one should deny the importance of 
attitude when one is planning a pro- 
gram of work improvement. Atti- 
tude is like a mirror; it reflects the 
image placed before it. Perhaps 
management’s attitude toward the 
office and its personnel should be the 
first area of scrutiny. 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


A NEW CASE AND NEW FEATURES 
for the Filmosound 16mm optical- 
magnetic recording projector at no 
increase in price have been an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell. 

The company also announced a 
new improvement in its Soundstripe 
process of preparing 16mm film for 
magnetic recording. The new strip- 
ing process is said to achieve an 
improved signal response and higher 
“gain” for clearer voice and musical 
reproduction. New features of the 
Filmosound 302 include a case with 
acoustically treated aluminum doors, 
a Neoprene cushioned handle for 
carrying comfort and a two-toned 
grey finish of scuff-proof spatter 
material. An _ eight-inch built-in 
speaker increases sound volume and 
improves the tone. Two-case units 
with 12-inch and power speakers are 
also available. 

With the new 302 amateur movie 
makers, business, industry and 
schools can make their own 16mm 


sound movies by recording voice 
and music directly on the striped 
film as it is projected on the screen, 
or put a magnetic sound message 
on optical (conventional) sound film 
side by side without interference. 
Either sound track can then be 
played back as desired. 

A magnetic sound track can be 
erased and changed at will, and 
an interlock prevents accidental 
erasure. 


RUBBER TYPE CLEANER 


LANSDALE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
has taken over the manufacture of 
the original Lowston Dee-R-Tee 
typewriter type cleaner. The license 
from the patent owner covers all 
countries of the world. 

The Dee-R-Tee typewriter type 
cleaner is constructed with a slightly 
flexible handle to which a rubber 
working head is permanently at- 
tached. The cleaning and clean- 
keeping action is achieved by light 
strokes over the type faces using 
the flat sides of the tools which are 
studded with tiny projections. The 
suction created pulls out all dirt 
and carbon accumulated in one day 
and the rubber, by adsorption, holds 
these particles which otherwise clog 
up the type. When not in use the 
tool is kept in a neat sleeve box 
provided by the manufacturer with 
each tool. 

The Dee-R-Tee needs no main- 
tenance, and is both convenient and 
clean, 
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Effective Space Utilization 


RAY COLCORD 
Senior Consultant 
Space Planning Department 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 


NE OF THE FEW’ REMAINING 
AREAS in which it is possible to 


achieve substantial savings today is 
in the costs of operations of a busi- 
ness, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these costs is that of payroll. 
Since the type, size, shape and char- 
acter of space have a decided im- 
pact on employee productivity the 
payroll costs of a business (here we 
are concerned solely with office 
workers) bear a direct relationship 
to the question of effective space 
utilization. It is obvious that the 
greater the number of employees re- 
quired to perform the operations, the 
greater will be the amount of space 
required to house them. It follows 
then that the space provided for the 
employees should be so planned, de- 
signed and constructed as to (1) 
insure the greatest amount of pro- 
ductivity per employee and (2) 
make certain that the space itself is 
economical to own and operate. 


Merely a Tool 


It is a source of constant surprise 
to me and my associates in the space 
planning field that the same ap- 
proach generally is not taken in the 
planning of office space as is more 
often taken in the planning of a 
factory or a warehouse. In the final 
analysis a building (whether office, 
factory, store or warehouse) is 
merely a tool. The operations should 
first be studied and planned in de- 
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tail—only then should housing (a 
building) be put over and around 
them. Unfortunately this is seldom 
done—and this is the major reason 
why the cost of space is frequently 
so high—and yet so infrequently rec- 
ognized. 

“A building should be designed 
to accommodate the operations” is 
easy to say but difficult to do. Some 
will ask “What about the firm that 
leases space in an office building?” 
The basic objectives and the prob- 
lems are substantially the same. 
Problems peculiar to leasing will be 
discussed later. For the moment, let 
us pose a_ hypothetical problem 
which I’m sure some readers can 
visualize as being very nearly their 
own situation: A company with say 
five hundred employees has occupied 
a series of buildings scattered around 
the downtown area of its city for 
several years. Naturally this decen- 
tralized operation didn’t just happen 
overnight. It began developing years 
ago. This is an insurance company, 
and the trend in major insurance 
companies is that give or take one 
or two years, a given company will 
double in size every ten years in 
terms of coverages written. The 
number of employees required in the 
home office to process these cover- 
ages will increase proportionately 
(but to a lesser extent) and nat- 
urally space required to house the 
new employees will increase (and 
this to an even lesser extent). Grant- 
ing that this growth factor is one 
that is known and can be measured 
and evaluated factually it means 
that the lack of planning on a long 


range basis has resulted in the de- 
centralized and highly inefficient and 
costly predicament our theoretical 
company finds itself in today. 


Immediate Steps 


Now let us assume that the treas- 
urer of the company has recom- 
mended that some immediate steps 
be taken to remedy the situation. 
The president is aware of the ne- 
cessity to reduce the costs of opera- 
tion which he knows are excessive 
(he may not be aware as to the de- 
gree that they are excessive but 
there are adequate statistical data 
available on the insurance industry 
to give him a fairly accurate idea). 
The question is brought before the 
board of directors and their deci- 
sion is that the company should con- 
struct an office building in the 
greater metropolitan area of the city 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
the entire home office force and that 
the building should be so designed 
that it can be enlarged in the future 
to accommodate any foreseeable ex- 
pansion in the home office force. 
This decision is management’s over- 
all objective and should be the basic 
policy underlying every succeeding 
step taken in arriving at the solu- 
tion to the problem and the achieve- 
ment of the objective. 

The president has appointed the 
treasurer to coordinate the work 
necessary to implement the decision 
of the board. Now the treasurer may 
elect one of two general courses of 
action, he may decide that there is 
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sufficient talent on the company pay- 
roll (although this is doubtful for a 
company of this size) to do the nec- 
essary planning or, he may decide 
to seek outside help in finding the 
right course of action and in plan- 
ning and designing the proposed 
building. Of course he may elect 
an alternate course which is a com- 
bination of the two—that is, he will 
call in outside help and assign some 
of his own personnel to assist in 
the work. 

Incidentally, it is far from time to 
call in an architect. First, the com- 
pany has to determine what is 
needed—and that is a long and some- 
times difficult job involving many 
hundreds or even thousands of hours 
of fact-gathering. 

Three critical attributes are essen- 
tial to the people performing this 
work. The first and most important 
of the three is objectivity. 


The second attribute required by 
a space planner is that of no inter- 
nal allegiances. By this I mean that 
his final responsibility is to the board 
of directors, who in turn are re- 
sponsible to the stockholders or to 
the policyholders as the case may 
be. It does not, or it should not, 
matter to the planner if an execu- 
tive of the company does not agree 
with the recommendations in his re- 
port. He makes them after a careful 
and objective evaluation of factual 
data—unswayed by emotion or in- 
tangible factors. It is his duty and 
responsibility to present the facts 
and his evaluation of them even 
though they may be unpalatable or 
diametrically opposed to the opin- 
ions of a few individuals. Space 
planning should be based on facts 
and carefully considered judgment, 
not on opinions, prejudice or fa- 
voritism. 

The third attribute that the com- 
mittee must bring to the company 
is experience. This may not be pos- 
sible within the ranks of the com- 
pany payroll. In this case the people 
should be sent out to see what is 
being done in well-planned struc- 
tures, they should study what has 
been done or they should call on a 
professional space planning con- 
sultant. 

This is a full-time job for months 
—and it isn’t one for clerks. Suc- 


cessful presentations will be made 
to the board with well-written re- 
ports, cost analyses, schedules, 
graphic presentations, and models. 

Now the company has to attack 
the problem. Let’s assume they 
either have qualified people, spent 
some time in training, or retained 
outside help. 

The first major question to be 
answered is: “How large (square 
feet) should the building be?” To 
answer this question accurately and 
objectively involves detailed consid- 
eration and evaluation of such items 
as: 

(1) What departments or other or- 
ganizational units are to occupy 
space in the new structure? 

(2) What related service functions 
need to be provided e.g. cafeteria, 
employees recreation, file and stor- 
age areas, conference facilities, audi- 
torium, executive facilities, recep- 
tion areas, parking, display, etc. 
(3) How long a period in the fu- 
ture should the expansion of the 
building contemplate or, putting it 
another way—what are the selected 
future levels of business activity 
that should be planned for in the 
ultimate design of the proposed 
building ? 

(4) What site factors might be in- 
volved in the problem. 

Limitations and policy decisions 
must first be obtained from man- 
agement. Most, however, involve de- 
tailed discussion analysis and re- 
search with individual department 
heads, supervisors and key employ- 
ees. 

In order to develop in detail the 
space required for the departments 
and other activities to be housed it 
is essential to make a comprehensive 
study of each operation to determine 
the work flow pattern; the need for 
special types of communications e.g. 
conveyors, television, _ facsimile, 
pneumatic tubes, etc. ; the equipment 
required for the best performance of 
each job function; the physical re- 
lationship of individuals within each 
work group based on the work flow ; 
the physical relationship of each 
work group to the other (again 
based on work flow and more par- 
ticularly flow of people) ; the effect 
on growth of rising levels of busi- 
ness activity upon each work unit; 
the conference activity for each 
group; number of visitors from out- 
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side the company and many others. 
These facts are then computed and 
analyzed. The result is 1) a de- 
tailed summary of the square feet 
required to house the employees in 
the new structure, 2) the equipment 
required to make the operation per- 
formed as productive as possible, 
and 3) the basic information re- 
quired for layout of maximum func- 
tional effectiveness. 

Upon resolution of the space: re- 
quirements, both present and long 
range, it is necessary to determine 
the arrangement of the space. That 
is which organization unit should 
be physically closest to which other 
unit. This can be resolved on a 
factual basis by the simple expedi- 
ent of a traffic count, which when 
adjusted for deviations from normal 
or typical traffic and weighted for 
the effect of executive travel gives a 
clear factual picture of the move- 
ment of people between organiza- 
tional units. There again the em- 
phasis is on the conservation of the 
payroll dollar in achieving the great- 
est productive time of the total em- 
ployee time available per day. 

With all the foregoing data fully 
analyzed the next step is the deter- 
mination of what is called the “func- 
tional mass concept.” This term 
means precisely that a structural 
mass idea is conveyed by the ar- 
rangement of templates which re- 
tlects the functional requirements 
insofar as physical proximity is con- 
cerned. In other words a shape is 
conceived which expresses the ideal 
functional relationship both on var- 
ious levels vertically and on a hori- 
zontal plane as well. Thus, the gen- 
eral height of the building is 
established insofar as it is within 
certain functional or practical lim- 
itations. 

For example, before it can be de- 
termined how high (how many 
stories) the building should be, it 
must first be determined how wide 
and how long it should be. From the 
ideal functional mass concept de- 
veloped previously, the practical lim- 
itations of length of floor (based on 
the desirable distance from the most 
remote point on the floor to the main 
utility core) must be applied. This 
figure of distance can vary depend- 
ing on the desires of the manage- 
ment but should in all cases be based 
on a consideration of the cost in- 
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volved in terms of non-productive 
employee time in walking excessive 
distances to the main utility core of 
the structure. Let us assume for 
our purposes that the decision was 
made by management that the maxi- 
mum walking time in length was set 
at forty-five seconds. This means 
that the length of a unit or wing of 
the building should not be more than 
one hundred and eighty feet. This 
is derived by multiplying the desired 
maximum walking time by the aver- 
age rate of walking which is about 
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four ieet per second. Naturally the 
unit principle as described here can 
be applied in a variety of ways so 
that there are several units each one 
hundred and eighty feet long on the 
same level and all connected to the 
same utility core. 

Next comes the quéstion of prac- 
tical width of the unit. Layout con- 
siderations enter the picture here as 
well as certain psychological and 
safety factors. In our experience 
the optimum bay depth has been 
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found to be 28’0” clear. This is 
based on thousands of general office 
and private office plus clerical area 
layouts and can be proved mathe- 
matically. Another consideration— 
the psychological one—is to decide 
about windows. There is only one 
reason why it is necessary to have 
windows—the employee feels shut 
in if he can’t get a view of the out- 
side to tell whether it is raining or 
snowing or what. From any func- 
tional standpoint windows are a de- 
cided disadvantage. They cost more 
to build than does a solid wall, they 
cost more to maintain, you cannot 
control the light they admit inside, 
they increase the air conditioning 
load in the summer and the heating 
load in the winter and, finally, they 
destroy (unless placed at least sixty 
inches above the floor) the usability 
of one fourth of your wall space. 


So much for windows. We will 
return to this in a moment. If then 
we take the ideal bay depth of 
28’-0” clear add to it the width of 
a major corridor of say 6’ 0” clear 
and on the other side of it another 
bay of 28’-0” clear we have estab- 
lished our ideal building unit width 
of 62'-0" clear. This will be in- 
creased of course if interior columns 
are introduced but the clear dimen- 
sions indicated should be maintained 
with column thickness added to the 
62’-0” dimension. This will insure 
the most effective utilization of the 
space for practically all office re- 
quirements. 

Having established the length and 
width it is now necessary to deter- 
mine the number of floors in the 
ideal structure that is being planned. 
There again certain arbitrary figures 
can be established by management. 
One of these is the travel time in- 
volved in going from one point in 
the most remote part of the struc- 
ture to another point equally remote 
in the other end of the building. 
Once the figure is established the 
number of stories can be determined 
on a tentative basis. It should be 
remembered at this point however 
that the higher the building the 
greater the cost of initial construc- 
tion and the lower the efficiency per 
floor. Actual examples in New York 
City show that beyond a certain 
point the cost of so-called “tower 
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space” is actually double. The num- 
ber of stories then should be very 
carefully costed since the higher the 
efficiency of the floor the more re- 
turn per dollar of investment is 
realized. 

Here I think I should explain the 
term “efficiency.” The efficiency of 
a structure is expressed as a per- 
centage of the usable space to the 
gross inside space. This can range 
from 43% to a high of 83%. The 
difference between the net usable 
and the gross inside space is that 
area taken up by major corridors, 
toilets, elevators, stairs, interior col- 
umns, and pilasters, air conditioning 
rooms, mechanical shafts, air risers, 
etc. These areas, while essential 
to the buliding are “waste” space 
insofar as office operations are con- 
cerned. The importance of the ef- 
ficiency can be seen when you con- 
sider that the difference in construc- 
tion cost alone can vary as much as 
$6 or $7 per square foot. In a 
building containing 100,000 square 
feet with an efficiency of 65% as 
against one of 75% the difference in 
usable space available is 10,000 
square feet. This multiplied by $30 
a square foot to construct and added 
to say $3 per square foot per year 
to own and operate gives a total 
over a fifty year depreciation pe- 
riod of an additional cost of $1,800,- 
000 for a 10% differential in effi- 
ciency. 


Building Location 


After carefully studying these 
costs it remains to determine the ef- 
fective number of stories and the de- 
sired usable square feet per floor. 
The treasurer now has a good idea 
of what the building shape and size 
should be. The next major question 
is, “Where shall the building be lo- 
cated ?” 

Returning for a moment let’s re- 
view that part of the directors’ deci- 
sion as it relates to location “in the 
greater metropolitan area of the 
city.” This, of course, is a limita- 
tion in that it prescribes the general 
location within which the structure 
is to be built. However, it is as- 
sumed here, there are wide variances 
in the character of the various areas 
which comprise the metropolitan 
district. (New York for example). 
Had the limitation not been placed 
on the location it would have been 


necessary to study and analyze such 
factors as transportation, markets, 
labor, housing, zoning, construction 
rates, climate, taxes, utilities, area 
concessions, and geographic condi- 
tions as factual indicators of the 
best possible site. 

In this case however emphasis is 
placed upon transportation, housing, 
zoning, utilities, land costs, environ- 
mental factors, prestige considera- 
tions, accessibility by customers and 
vendors, business services, eating 
places, location in relation to growth 
of the city, etc. Of course some of 
these factors must be evaluated on 
a judgment basis. This does not 
mean that they cannot be evaluated 
on an objective basis however. This 
evaluation process is achieved by a 
technique which “scores” each fac- 
tor by giving it a numerical value in 
relationship to the total. list of fac- 
tors which have a bearing on the 
particular site problem. Each phase 
of the evaluation of factors is ac- 
complished by close coordination be- 
tween the consultant and the man- 
agement members charged with the 
responsibility of making the site 
selection. Assuming agreement on 
the value assigned to each factor the 
several possible sites can be com- 
pared. These are then reviewed and 
the final selection made on the basis 
of the site having the highest nu- 
merical score totaled for all factors. 
Thus while an element of judgment 
enters into the site selection it is a 
considered judgment supported by a 
great mass of factual data. 


Now the treasurer has the site 
the next step is to call in the archi- 
tect. Here it is advisable that great 
care be taken to make certain that 
the architect understands the na- 
ture and extent of the planning work 
which has already taken place. The 
entry of the architect does not 
signify the end of the value of the 
planner by any means. The architect, 
after having the functional require- 
ments fully explained, then pro- 
ceeds to convert the functional mass 
concept described previously into an 
aesthetic and pleasing mass with an 
eye toward economy of construc- 
tion and selection of materials of 
great durability and effectiveness. 
While this process is going on there 
are two important steps still to be 
done by the planner. First he pre- 
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pares a set of “functional perform- 
ance specifications” covering such 
items as floor coverings, lighting, air 
conditioning, elevators or electric 
stairways, color, acoustics, etc. 
These are prepared as a guide later 
in the selection of interior materials 
and equipment by either the archi- 
tect, engineer or the interior de- 
signer. Great emphasis is placed on 
these items from a_ performance 
standpoint inasmuch as they have 
an immense effect on the continua- 
tion of the planning and design ob- 
jective which is to realize the great- 
est return on each dollar of payroll. 
Since, in most modern office build- 
ings, some form of lighting, air con- 
ditioning, etc., will be provided the 
cost in terms of employees time in 
providing the best of each of these 
features pen- 
nies per day per employee over a 
mediocre installation. Even assum- 
ing a very nominal 1% increase in 
employee productivity as a result of 
providing the best the cost for the 
additional investment is 
equalled and surpassed by the in- 
creased productivity. It is not trite 
to say, “it pays to buy the best.” 


can be measured in 


soon 


The second important step that 
the planner takes is the detailed lay- 
out of the departments that will oc- 
cupy space in the new structure. 
This detailed layout is based upon 
the comprehensive studies of the 
operations taken much earlier. Each 
desk and other “tool” is so placed 
that it minimizes the movement of 
in-person traffic from one point to 
another in the function and within 
the building. The effectiveness is 
further enhanced by the installation, 
where economically justified, of me- 
chanical paper handling devices, 
common language tape, voice, re- 
producing and other types of com- 
munications. The relationships re- 
vealed in the traffic count are imple- 
mented in the layout so that the 
final plan is an accurate statement of 
the ideal modified and adjusted to 
meet practical limitations and con- 
siderations. 

The relationship between the plan- 
ner and the architect is a close one. 
The planner makes certain the final 
mass will not compromise to a sig- 
nificant degree the functional re- 
quirements established by the sur- 


vey. Certainly the architect must 
have freedom to express himself in 
the overall design but the extent of 
such expression should be controlled 
by the company. The best way to 
do this is to have the planner cost 
out the difference between the ideal 
building based on function only as 
against that recommended by the 
architect. The differential in cost 
(and there almost always is one) is 
properly chargeable to architectural 
design. If the company then feels 
that the added cost of the proposed 
design is worth it in terms of pres- 
tige or advertising or some other 
intangible it is the company’s deci- 
sion to make. Any such decision 
should be made only after being 
aware of the cost however. 


Coordinative Effort 


This is but one example of the 
coordinative effort which must go 
on between the planner and the 
architect to insure that the greatest 
effectiveness is achieved at minimum 
investment. Any additional invest- 
ment is made only after the company 
knows exactly what the design fea- 
tures involved is going to cost ini- 
tially and annually thereafter. Re- 
member that the initial cost is a sec- 
ondary consideration since owning 
and operating costs equal construc- 
tion costs every ten or twelve years. 

Once the architectural design is 
completed, construction can begin. 

So far I have concerned myself 
with the problem of the company 
which decides to build a new build- 
ing. Now let’s revert to the situa- 
tion of the company that is to lease 
space in an existing structure rather 
than construct one of its own. From 
the standpoint of effective space 
utilization the approach to the prob- 
lem in the case of leased space is the 
same essentially as that used in re- 
solving the problems in the case of 
the building constructed for an 
owner-tenant. However there is a 
significant difference in emphasis 
and degree. In the case of the ten- 
ant-owned building the company was 
in a position to exercise complete 
control over the planning and de- 
sign and even construction of the 
building to insure that the invested 
dollars resulted in the most effective 
tool for its operations. The degree 
of control available to a lessee is 
sharply reduced owing to the simple 


fact that the building to be occupied 
is already built or is under construc- 
tion. We assume here that the com- 
pany has studied the question of 
leasing vs. owning very carefully 
and for good reasons does not find 
the construction of a new building 
justified at this time. 

This being the case let’s assume 
the same approach insofar as the 
procurement of outside help is con- 
cerned. The same steps of “deter- 
mination” would be followed. This 
is so in leased space since it too is 
a tool although it probably will be 
somewhat modified from the ideal 
one that could be achieved in an 


owned building. These steps would 
be: 


(1) Determination of management 
objective. 

(2) Determination of total space 
requirements both present and at 
selected future levels of business ac- 
tivity. 

(3) Determination of the functional 
requirements relating to physical re- 
lationships and work, service re- 
quirements, and communications 
needs, 

(4) Resolution of the ideal mass 
concept based on the preceding steps. 
(5) Determination of the most suit- 
able general area within which the 
new space should be located. 


Upon reaching this stage the real 
estate broker should be engaged to 
find the space that most nearly meets 
the requirements of the company. 
Let’s assume the broker is success- 
ful in finding three or four adequate 
parcels of space within the area and 
that in general these parcels con- 
form to the objectives of the com- 
pany insofar as environment is con- 
cerned. All other things being equal 
it is now necessary to evaluate the 
suitability of each alternate as to 
the space needs of the company and 
to select the best. 

The importance of the usable 
space is usually much more critical 
in leased space than in newly con- 
structed owned space owing to the 
difference in degree of control exer- 
cised by the owner or lessee in each 
case. 

The selection of the most suitable 
area of the alternates submitted by 
the realtor should be based then on 
the efficiency of the floor if all other 
factors are in conformance to the 
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company’s requirements. The deter- 
mination of the efficiency then is 
made by securing plans of the al- 
ternate spaces. The “waste” areas 
are then cross hatched and the re- 
sultant clear space is the usable area 
available. In computing the loss oc- 
casioned by interior columns it is 
not enough to take the outside di- 
mensions cf the column. Experience 
will prove that a 2’ x 2’ column not 
along a major corridor and in usable 
space will cause an effective loss of 
one desk position or about twenty- 
five square feet. A calculation of the 
usable square feet available in each 
alternate is then made and com- 
pared to the computed requirements 
of the What normally 
fiappens then is that a discrepancy 
is discovered 
termed 


company. 


between what is 
this method of 
calculation and what the realtor has 
represented as “rentable area’”’ avail- 


usable by 


able. This discrepancy is always in 
favor of the lessor—never the lessee. 
In most cities the computation of 
rentable area includes those 
which in 
“waste.” 


items 

call 
Not only should the usable 
area be carefully computed in the 
proposed leased spaces but its char- 
acter with regard to the ideal mass 
concept should be carefully analyzed 
as well. Regularly shaped, wide and 
unobstructed 


our discussion we 


areas generally are 


more adaptable to effective layout 


than are long narrow and irregularly 


shaped areas. 
Another deserves 
very careful analysis is the matter 


factor which 
of costs. As a result in differences 
in the method of calculating usable 
and rentable space the costs can and 
do vary significantly insofar as the 
net usable cost is concerned. A low 
rental rate may appear to be espe- 
cially attractive but if the usable 
square footage is divided into the 
annual rental it may be found that 
the rate is considerably higher than 
the rentable rate. The cost of usable 
space per square foot rises in direct 
proportion to the lowering of the ef- 
ficiency of the space. Here again 
the inefficient space lowers the ef- 
fectiveness of the payroll dollar by 
complicating the operations as a re- 
sult of making them conform to the 
building rather than vice versa. 

It is not possible to go into the 
many other facets of effective space 
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utilization in the limited space avail- 
able. Nor is it possible to discuss 
more than superficially the detailed 
methods used in assuring effective 
utilization but I hope I have touched 
upon some of the highlights which 
must be considered in the matter and 
aroused an increased awareness of 
the importance of efficient space 
more as it relates to the investment 
in the payroll than it relates to the 
cost of providing the space itself. 


AUTOMATIC PAPER FEED 


A NEW SERIES OF DRI-STAT photo- 
copy machines designed by Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc. features “Auto 
Feed,” a new automatic paper feed 
for the processing unit. 

With the new feed, the operator 
has only to feed the negative and 
positive sheets into the entrance of 
the processing unit, where they are 
gripped by two pairs of moving feed 
rollers. These rollers, housed en- 
tirely within the cabinet, are made 
of stainless steel. One of each pair 
is chain-driven; the other, which is 
covered with neoprene, is driven by 
friction from the other. The speed 
of the two pairs of rollers is syn- 
chronized by mating nylon gears. 

Each pair grips one of the two 
sheets being fed into the processor, 
taking full control over its travel 
immediately. From here on, the 
sheets travel at a constant rate of 
speed and in perfect register through 
the processing solution and up to 
the exit nip rollers, which are also 
traveling at the same speed. 

The entire length of the copy is 
thus processed for an identical length 
of time, and uniform density of the 
image throughout the finished posi- 


tive print is assured. Since the two 
sheets cannot slip out of register, 
transfer of the complete image from 
the negative to the positive sheet is 
guaranteed. 

The speed of travel of the paper 
through the processing unit is set 
at the factory and thus cannot vary. 
This insures that the paper travels 
at the exact rate which has been 
determ/ned to be correct for thor- 
ough wetting, complete development, 
and uniform transfer of the image. 

Automatic paper feed thus greatly 
simplifies the training of new oper- 
ators and makes the photocopyer the 
truly universal office machine that 
it was designed to be. 


NEW TRIANGULAR BRUSH 


HARD TO CLEAN CORNERS, once in- 
accessible with straight or oval 
shaped brushes, can now be thor- 
oughly damp swept with the new 
damp sweep tool designed by Walter 
G. Legge Co., Inc. A triangular 
brush, designed exclusively for this 
product, not only permits the mainte- 
nance man to clean every nook and 
cranny, but speeds up damp sweep- 
ing of the entire floor. 

A special double swivel connects 
a five foot aluminum handle to the 
triangular brush at its center. This 
provides flick-of-the-wrist maneu- 
verability. The user may change 
direction at any time without lifting 
the implement from the floor. 

A sweeping cloth, with taped 
center hole, is provided with the 
damp sweep tool. Launderable, the 
cloth may be used over and over. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
ubligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 

1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 

4. Metal 
5. Micro 

144. Mobile Storage Systems 

Open Shelf Files 

6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sarters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
0. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Bookstands 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 
. Envelopes 
. Labels 
. Letterhead 
. Policy 
. Ledger 
. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72, Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 


91. Holder 
92. Index 

94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Lifesaving course for Larry! 


w Believe it or not, this is a high school classroom. The 
subject—Driver Education. The instructor—an English 
teacher with special driver education training. 

He’s teaching Larry more than the mere mechanics of 
driving. Larry is learning the proper mental attitude neces- 
sary for safe driving. When the course is completed, Larry’s 
chances for survival as a driver will have actually doubled! 

In an age when one out of every four fatal auto accidents 
involves a youthful driver, you would think such a proven, 
successful program would receive wide acclaim. After all, 
far more of our youngsters are crippled and killed by auto 
accidents than by polio, for instance. Yet a majority of com- 


munities are still with chool Driver Education. 


As an insurance man and civic-minded citizen, you can 
make a real contribution to the youth of our country by 
calling attention to the success of Driver Education, Make 
sure your school board, school officials, PTA and local 
Safety Council get the facts. Use your influence with key 
citizens to bring Driver Education to your high school. 

We’ll help by sending you the fact-filled folder entitled— 
“Teach Them To Drive...and Survive!” Write tonight, 
won't you? It can be a matter of life or death for many 
youngsters in your community. 


JALLSTATE 


e.8 3-8 8 6 8 2s com Pan ¥ 


Home Office + Skokie, Illinois © A. 1. Co. 
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Factor "X" 


“THE THING I DON’T UNDERSTAND,” 
the salesman was saying, “is how one 
man can sell and another can’t. It 
happens every day. I, say, make a 
call. I do not make a sale. Along 
comes another salesman. He calls. 
He sells. Or, not to be pessimistic 
about it, I call and sell, and another 
man calls and fails. What makes the 
difference ?” 

I’ve thought about it many times, 
and so have you. We always come 
back to the same refuge and say it’s 
due to “factor ‘x’”—which means 
something which cannot be defined. 

But actually “factor ‘x’” can be 
defined. There are no mysteries to 
selling. Salesmen who succeed do 
the things every salesman knows 
he must do to sell—call, explain, 
demonstrate, try to close. It’s all so 
simple to sell—if you merely try. 


What Makes A Pro 


WE OFTEN TALK ABOUT the char- 
acteristics of a great salesman, but 
who really knows what these are? 
The minute you decide that every 
salesman who achieves greatness 
possesses certain qualities, along 
comes a man who has none of these 
qualities—and attains success. 

It’s bewildering, isn’t it? 

But there are certain qualities 
which these great salesmen seem to 
have in common—and they are not 
the usual qualities the textbooks de- 
lineate. 

For instance, great salesmen have 
the ability, according to William J. 
Tobin, one of their number, to ask 
questions and provoke leading an- 
swers. They have enthusiasm, an 
eagerness to sell. They have a talent 
for leadership, “in the human-rela- 
tions sense of the word.” 

They have an effective but subtle 
use of the hands in speaking. They 
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have confidence without overbear- 
ingness. They have the kind of op- 
timism which comes from confidence 
in the future. They also have a gen- 
uine interest in the customer—es- 
pecially in the objections he raises. 

Most of all, they have persistency. 

Did you ever know a great sales- 
man whose portrait wasn’t painted 
here? I never did. 


How to Judge People 


ONE OF THE MOST FUTILE, and at 
the same time most pitiful, quest of 
humanity is that of striving for a 
system which will enable us to judge 
others, to “read character like a 
book,” and so forth. 

Let us begin on the right note; 
There is no such system. There can 
be no such system. What is more: 
there’s no need of such a system. 

You cannot look at any human 
being and say with finality he is such 
and such a person, his reactions are 
such and such—and if you could 
what would you gain? 

I know that you are saying that, as 
a salesman, you must be concerned 
with the individuals with whom you 
deal, for if you do not understand 
them, how on earth can you sell 
them ? 

Let me give you this sound advice 
from the day’s soundest psycholo- 
gists : 

Mistrust first impressions. An old 
saw tells you that they are lasting. 
They are also false. You must live 
with, study, strive to understand a 
person if you are to judge him care- 
fully. Therefore whenever you make 
a call on a new prospect, do it with 
an open mind. It is well to tell your- 
self you will like everyone. 

Study your prospects. Do not al- 
low yourself to be too much im- 
pressed by the overt qualities or 
characteristics. They may be shams. 


Avoid pigeonholing. All of us hu- 
man beings are complex, everchang- 
ing, unpredictable. You yourself, for 
instance, are not the same person you 
were a year ago. The secret of suc- 
cess with others is an open mind. 


Don't Whip Yourself 


As I HEARD THE STORY, some men 
were talking and one said of an ab- 
sentee from the group, who ap- 


- parently was not popular : ‘““He’s his 


own worst enemy.” 

Another piped up: “Not while I’m 
alive he isn’t.” 

You can make of this anything you 
like, but the fact does remain that, 
unfortunately, many salesmen are 
their own worst enemies. They do 
things to themselves which they 
would resent anyone else doing. 

One sales executive I know, a wise 
man, advises his salesmen to keep 
from beating themselves, to do cert- 
ain simple things: 

{ “Eliminate personal attitude in 
your dealings with prospects,” he be- 
gins. “After all, you are not there to 
cultivate personal grudges or give 
vent to personal dislikes. 

§ “Adapt yourself to your custom- 
ers, rather than insist that they adapt 
themselves to you,” he continues. 
“They won't. The customer is in the 
driver’s seat. You might as well ad- 
just yourself to him. And don’t be 
stiff-necked about it. Your custom- 
ers are queer, some of them; your 
customers are difficult, most of them. 
So what? You can’t make ’em over. 
But you can learn to live with them ; 
yes, you can do that and more: you 
can learn to like them as well. 

{ “Finally, listen to them. Learn to 
listen more than you talk. It’s sur- 
prising how much the folks you call 
on day after day know. It will come 
as a shock at first but in time you 
will get used to it: some of them 


had 


actually know more than you do! 
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Executive Comment—from page 27 


intend to gear our policies to meet 
the prospect of an economy that, 
subject to periodic readjustments, 
seems likely to exhibit strong future 
growth tendencies. We are confi- 
dent that our multiple-line fire and 
casualty organization places us in 
an advantageous position for the fu- 
ture. We will ever strive to follow 
polictes which properly emphasize 
our responsibilities to the public, 
our agents, our shareowners and our 
employees.—G. D. Mead, President, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


INETEEN HUNDRED and fifty-five 
Nw: a good year for our com- 
pany. Record highs were established 
in number of policyholders served 
and in premium volume. Earnings 
were satisfactory despite an indus- 
try-wide reduction in profit margins 
caused by lower premium rates. We 
began writing fire insurance, an 
event which will have an ever-in- 
creasing importance to our opera- 
tions in future years. The service 
facilities we offer to our preierred- 
risk clientele were expanded, par- 
ticularly those services dealing with 
the acquisition of new business and 





pleasure to represent you." 


AUTOMOBILE 


EDW. C. HILMAN 
PRESIDENT 


A LASTING IMPRESSION! 


“Having had the pleasure and privilege of representing 
your good Company for about 25 years we have but one 
wish and that is that all the companies we have repre- 
sented gave as good and pleasant service as we have 
received at your hands. You have a good gang. It is a 


The Robbins Company, Agents 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
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IMAGINATION 


The successful selling of your kind of intangible "product" requires 
far more than ordinary sales ability. It calls particularly for a keen 
imagination—the capacity for putting yourself in other people's 
shoes and coming up with original ideas to help sell and serve them 
better. And certainly an agent with imagination would represent 
only the finest and strongest companies. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Insurance 
Company 





T. EARNEST GAMMAGE JR., Exec. Vv. P. 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 











the payment of claims. Research 
continued throughout the year on 
new lines of insurance and of ways 
and means of effecting still further 
improvements in policyholder serv- 
ice, 

Nineteen hundred and _ fifty-six 
will witness further intense compe- 
tition in the casualty insurance in- 
dustry. The full impact of the 1954— 
1955 premium rate reductions will 
be realized during the first half of 
the year. As profit margins are 
further reduced, competitive pres- 
sures should ease during the second 
half of the year. The cyclical nature 
of the casualty insurance industry 
should cause the two-year down- 
ward trend in premium rates to run 
its course in the first half of 1956. 
It is probable that, in the second 
half of the year, premium rates will 
begin a slight upward movement. 
The cyclical characteristics of the 
industry promise that 1956 will be 
a difficult year for some segments of 
the industry and a year of rich op- 
portunity for others. It is inevitable 
that the premium rate reductions of 
the past two years will produce 
higher loss ratios, moderately higher 
expense ratios and reduced profit 
margins for the year 1956. Conse- 
quently, the maintenance of current 
profit levels is entirely dependent 
upon the procurement of added pre- 
mium volume.—Leo Goodwin, 
President, Government Employees 
Insurance Company. 


E CAN LOOK upon 1955 as an- 

V\ other satisfactory year with 
respect to insurance operations, not- 
withstanding continued hurricane 
losses, thirteen smaller windstorms 
rated as catastrophes, one unusually 
severe fire loss and an increase in 
unearned premium reserve. Operat- 
ing income after taxes was fraction- 
ally higher than 1954 and consider- 
ably above the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. 

There is still considerable agita- 
tion for compulsory automobile in- 
surance laws. A majority of the 
stock insurance companies have of- 
fered several proposals which give 
the public adequate protection and 
at the same time avoid the political 
pitfalls of the Massachusetts law. 
Because of the threatening nature 
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of such legislation, our stockholders 
might rightfully record their opposi- 
tion to it with their legislators. Re- 
gardless of the character of legisla- 
tion on the subject, too little em- 
phasis has been placed on the refusal 
by state authorities to withhold 
licenses from proven reckless auto- 
mobile drivers with records of viola- 
tions of law. The tragic toll of high- 
way injury and death will never 
cease until law-enforcing agencies 
deal with the violators in fuil com- 
pliance with the law. 

The competition of direct writers 
in both fire and casualty fields re- 
mains one of our major problems. 
Decrying their activities, or criticiz- 
ing their systems, will not lessen the 
volume of premiums they write. 
Every industry, service organization 
or business is endeavoring to reduce 
the cost of distribution, and the same 
philosophy must apply to the busi- 
ness of insurance. If ever there was 
need for our business to agree on 
principles, it is now—else the direct 
writers will divide and conquer. The 
loss of a large percentage of new 
business by the stock companies can- 
not continue forever without mortal 
effect—John A. Diemand, Presi- 
dent, Insurance Company of North 
America. 


UTSTANDING IN 1955 was the 
EC Rcecuns of our new com- 
pany at the request of agents to serve 
as a price tool against direct writing 
companies. The operation differs in 
several respects, all of which help 
the agent meet price competition. 
Principal differences are: 1. Lower 
rates—comparable to direct writing 
companies; 2. Renewal by certifi- 
cate ; 3. Six months policies ; 4. Cash 
with application ; 5. No flat cancella- 
tion; 6. 15% commission. 

Despite these and other differ- 
ences, the néw company operated 
under the fundamentals of the 
American Agency System. We are 
confident the addition of this new 
tool wili enable our agency staff to 
regain business, to increase volume 
... and particularly ... to ac- 
quire a substantial share of new 
business.—Cyrus L. Garnett, Presi- 
dent, Motor Vehicle Casualty Com- 
pany. 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
PROGRESS 


. faster and easier with an “ideal” connec- 


tion. A company whose dependability for 
outstanding cooperation can greatly en- 
hance your prestige and the value of your 
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service to your community. 


&xchange 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE e 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TD 
, LTD 


@ The Royal Exchange, established 
236 years ago, is well known 
for its outstanding service. 
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111 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 





OLD ENOUGH 


TO BE PROVEN SOUND. 


outhwest General 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE » CASUALTY » AUTOMOBILE » MARINE 


Gibraltar Lite Building, Datitas, Texas 
Southern Department, Atianta, Georgia 


"Ea SIZE and importance of in- 


surance in our economy is indi- 
cated by the fact that gross pre- 
miums paid for insurance in the 
United States approximate five per- 
cent of the gross national product. 
With our economy operating at peak 
levels, increased competition for 
business is being experienced 
throughout the industry. : 
Net premiums written represented 
an increase of 15% over those writ- 
ten in 1954, premiums earned were 
2% above the 1954 figure and the 
unearned premium reserve rose 24% 
from the end of 1954. This is busi- 
ness which will be earned in 1956 





and for which initial expenses have 
already been paid. Underwriting 
profit for 1955 has thus been penal- 
ized for the expense of putting this 
business on the books. It is for this 
reason that stockholders have an 
estimated 35% equity in the un- 
earned premium reserve. 

There was a sizeable increase in 
automobile premiums written in 
1955 and attendant expenses were 
thereby incurred. 1955 witnessed 
further deterioriation in rate struc- 
ture due to heavy competition and 
lowering of rates in many states. 
This situation is not expected to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


improve in 1956. 
The loss ratio on fire and inland 
marine is quite gratifying although 
there is still room for improvement 
in certain individual classes. There 
seems to be no reason, barring hurri- 
canes and similar catastrophes (as 
occurred in 1954), why the favor- 
able trend should not continue. 
Prospects for increased production 
are good. Considerable effort is be- 
ing made to bring writings up and 
more into balance for a multiple line 
portfolio. The new “package poli- 
cies” in both the residential and com- 
mercial fields should be of assistance 
in this process although their full 
impact will not be felt until a vear 
or more hence. 
Development of reinsurance in 
1955 was conditioned by the accel- 
eration of the multiple line principle 
not only as to companies engaged in 
direct primary underwriting but also 
by the development of professional 
reinsurance departments by such 
companies. The foregoing develop- 
ments combined with the increased 
activity of foreign insurers in the 
American market produced the most 
competitive situation in the Ameri- 
can field in many years. 
Investment efforts in 1955 were 
directed to the establishment of a 
balanced maturity schedule of 


gOv- 
ernment and high-grade state and 
municipal bonds ; upgrading the state 


and municipal bond division of the 
portfolio; the elimination of small 
bond holdings or consolidation of 
them into larger units; and to the 
purchase of additional high-grade 
preferred stocks, and common stocks 
for income and growth. A moderate 
shift was made from bank stocks to 
industrial common stocks, and a 
“dollar averaging” program for 
monthly purchases of industrial com- 
mon stocks was initiated —Dudley 
W. Orr, President, Peerless Insur- 
ance Company. 


HE RECORD of nineteen hundred 
“tan fifty-five is that of another 
year of highly satisfactory results 
for your companies. Premium writ- 
ings were down slightly during the 
first nine months of the year, but 
turned upward during the final quar- 
ter, resulting in a net decrease at 
year end of less than one percent. 
Competition continues to be keen 
and aggressive, especially from the 
so-called “direct writers,’ but we 
anticipate thet, with certain organ- 
izational changes and the develop- 
ment of a number of new and attrac- 
tive policies, we shall produce in- 
creased writings during 
hundred and fifty-six. 

Early last year we introduced a 
reduced premium automobile insur- 
ance plan, written through a sub- 
sidiary company. This plan offers 
agents a tool to be used when, in 
their discretion, it is needed to pre- 
vent loss of business to the direct 
writers. Its features include reduced 
rates, correspondingly reduced com- 
missions, six months’ policy dura- 
tion, automatic renewal by the com- 
pany, and the standard policy form. 
Similar plans have been introduced 
by other company groups, and many 
agents had requested the company 
to put them in the same competitive 
position. It is still too early to pre- 
dict the extent of acceptance of the 
plan as now constituted, and un- 
doubtedly it will be modified in the 
future to meet the needs of our 
agents. However, its gradually grow- 
ing use indicates that it is proving 
to be helpful as a protective measure 
for an increasing number of our 
agents. 

Increased competition plus profit- 
able results throughout the industry 
called for rate reductions and con- 
sequent narrowing of profit margins 
during the past year. Overall re- 
sults, therefore, while very satisfac- 
tory, did not show as great earnings 
as in 1954. However, when com- 
pared with all previous years, with 


nineteen 


the single exception of i954, the past 
year showed an excellent underwrit- 
ing gain. 

Considerable funds were shifted 
from taxable to tax-exempt bonds. 
The management feels that, over a 
period of years, this change in our 
portfolio will prove of benefit to 
stockholders and policyholders alike. 
Sales of common stocks exceeded 
purchases in 1955, but with the rise 
in value of almost all common stocks, 
the total value of common stocks in 
our portfolio remains practically un- 
changed. We invite attention to the 
fact that the total of cash, United 
States Government bonds and mu- 
nicipal bonds continues to exceed by 
a substantial margin our reserves 
for losses, unearned premiums, taxes 
and expenses. 

There is no sign of a lessening 
of the competition for business dur- 
ing the foreseeable future. It is our 
belief that the most effective way of 
meeting competition is strengthen- 
ing the close relationship we enjoy 
with our producers and rendering 
to them—and, through them, to our 
insureds—the most helpful type of 
friendly, personal service.—Howard 
Sloneker, Chairman of the Board, 
The Ohio Casualty Group. 








E ARE PLEASED to be able to 
\ \ report that the profitable trend 
of our operations has continued for 
the eighth consecutive year in spite 
of the fact that the forces of nature 
have again demonstrated _ their 
powers of destruction. While the 
hurricane season in 1955 produced 
both Diane and Ione, the effects 
were more disastrous from the floods 
they created than by the physical 
damage arising from the gale forces 
of the wind. Although we sustained 
important losses, yet they were well 
below the catastrophe level, such as 
Carol, Edna and Hazel produced in 
1954. 
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Write and let’s get acquainted! 
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A year ago we took an optimistic 
outlook with respect to operations 
in 1955 and are gratified that the re- 
sults have justified our optimism. 
The competition is extremely keen, 
with the prolonged course of profit- 
able operations in the reinsurance 
field encouraging increased costs, 
reduced rates and explorations in 
ways and means to take advantage 
of the present profitable cycle. This 
ignores the preceding long period 
of unprofitable results, which can 
easily re-develop following a course 
of rate cutting, rising costs and hard- 
ened terms and conditions, to say 
nothing of catastrophes. With pre- 
cautionary views in this general di- 
rection, we are optimistic as to the 
outlock for 1956, which we believe 
will continue the profitable cycle we 
are now enjoying —W. L. Cobb, 
President, Northeastern Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


HERE WERE MANY storms dur- 
see the year and numerous fire 
losses during the last two months. 
Floods resulting from heavy rains 
brought much property damage, but 
most of the insured losses from flood 
in our companies were on automo- 
biles and inland marine contracts. 

The transition through which we 
are now passing from the insuring 
of specific lines against specific perils 
to one of packaging multi-peril con- 
tracts has brought many difficult and 
complex problems to our industry. 
Slowly, some progress is being made 
in resolving these matters, but there 
is still a long way to go. Your man- 
agement endeavors to contribute its 
part at the industry level in order 
to assist in developing as favorable 
an atmosphere as possible in which 
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to promote the welfare of your com- 
panies. We have long been recog- 
nized as a group of companies which 
stands for sound insurance principles 
and orderly methods of underwriting 
as well as sales. There are many 
new influences in our business now, 
the value of which can only be ap- 
praised by a long period of research 
and experimentation. This will take 
much patience and will contribute 
materially to the expense of doing 
business, but the position of your 
companies in our industry continues 
to be a sound and progressive one. 
—John A. North, President, The 
Phoenix Insurance Company. 


T HAS BEEN the purpose of your 
[andres to build a solid, firm 
foundation from which to proceed. 
I believe a firm foundation consists 
of: a book of premiums which will 
normally produce a loss ratio not 
greater than the ratio of other well- 
managed insurance companies do- 
ing business on a similar basis; an 
expense of doing business which 
compares favorably with that of 
companies writing similar classes of 
business; and a conservative port- 
folio of investments. 

Your management, however, is 
not of a mind to be content with a 
static operation and is making plans 
for future growth at a rate consistent 
with keeping all elements of your 
company in profitable balance. I be- 
lieve our future growth will be 
largely in two fields—multiple peril 
policies and casualty policies. The 
company has formed a separate mul- 
tiple peril underwriting department 
so as to be in a position to take full 
advantage of the rapid growth in 
“packaged policies” and still soundly 








underwrite them. <A 


number of 
trainees have been employed to pro- 
vide trained help as we grow. Plans 
and policies are impotent without 
capable people to carry them out.— 
Ray E. Carr, President, Providence 
Washington Insurance Group. 


HE WHOLE reinsurance indus- 
Bist within the United States is 
expanding rapidly—new companies 
are being organized, foreign com- 
panies are forming United States 
subsidiaries, and some direct writ- 
ing companies are offering reinsur- 
ance facilities—constituting a for- 
midable increase in competition. 

As we have often commented in 
the past, in years without major in- 
surance catastrophes, we expect to 
make an underwriting profit; the 
results in 1955 again prove this to 
be true. The year was marked by 
the much publicized and disastrous 
floods which, however, resulted in 
comparatively little loss to the in- 
surance industry as compared with 
actual property loss. Flood insur- 
ance is presently limited principally 
to automobile and inland marine pol- 
icies and on those classes we showed 
a loss. Surety and casualty lines did 
not do well. Most other lines of 
business, particularly fire and ocean 
marine, were profitable—Robert E. 
Clarke, President, The Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York. 


ee @ ® 
HE YEAR 1955 was one of profit- 
Beck operations although at a 
considerably lower rate than in the 
preceding year. Even though we 
were confronted with increasingly 
(Continued on the next page) 
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keen competition, our written pre- 
miums increased moderately and this 
improvement would been 
greater except for the effect of some 
rate reductions. Investment income 
continued to rise with a substantially 
greater improvement after taxes. 
There was a gain from underwriting 
although it was considerably lower 
than in 1954. Nevertheless, all auto- 
mobile, other casualty and bonding 
lines continued profitable except for 
compensation, while the loss on fire 
was reduced slightly. Indicated 
earnings were better than the aver- 


have 


age of the last ten years. This was 
due to the consistent and very sub- 
stantial improvement in investment 
income. Policyholders’ surplus in- 
creased, more than half of which 
came from unrealized appreciation of 
stocks. 

Many important functions are re- 
quired in the development and serv- 
icing of our business to the satisfac- 
tion of our producers, policyholders 
and stockholders. They include ad- 
vertising services needed by our field 
organization in order to acquire new 
producers and to assist producers in 
increasing their sales. Through en- 
gineering we detect physical hazards 
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We are now writing liability, property damage, 
and physical damage on private passenger cars 
for sub-standard risks also Financial Responsi- 
bility Risks and physical damage on long haul 
trucks! 

already! 
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of risks, determine necessary cor- 
rective measures and assist in acci- 
dent prevention programs, These 
lead to reduced insurance costs, 
fewer lost time interruptions, fewer 
physical injuries and a reduction in 
the loss of life and property. By 
participation in trade associations 
and bureaus, in cooperation with 
other capital stock companies, we 
actively support both financially and 
with manpower many proven activi- 
ties beneficial to the general public. 
Educational activities provide train- 
ing programs for employees and 
agents through special classes and 
self-study courses in the various 
phases of our business. 

We consider our new manage- 
ment development program to be of 
primary importance. To make cer- 
tain that this expanded and more 
comprehensive program was prop- 
erly set up, a firm of independent 
consultants has been employed to 
guide and assist our officers charged 
with this responsibility. The pro- 
gram is designed to give younger 
men in our organization the oppor- 
tunity, the experience, and the train- 
ing needed to qualify them to accept 
greater responsibilities. Although 
such an endeavor will take consider- 
able time to mature, we are confident 
that it will contribute materially to 
the more successful future opera- 
tions of our companies. Complete 
multiple line operations beginning in 
1956 are in keeping with the trend 
in the business and enables us to 
provide additional facilities to pol- 
icyholders and producers. 

Our problem in fire and marine 
lines continues to be one of the ex- 
pense of development of this busi- 
ness. Two important factors are in- 
volved. First, in entering this field 
sound operating practice dictated 
the need for relatively low net reten- 
tions which are gradually being in- 
creased with the improvement of our 
spread of business. Since expenses 
are incurred on gross rather than on 
net premiums, the expense ratio is 
affected by the proportion of our net 
retention. Second, until adequate 
volume is obtained, production and 
overhead costs are incurred which 
are disproportionate to the recorded 
volume. We are emphasizing the 
development of this business not 
only because we believe it can be 
made profitable but also because of 
its importance to our growth and to 
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the development of other lines. In 
the meantime, it must be recognized 
that the expense ratio of the other 
lines is somewhat lower as a result 
of the addition of the fire and ma- 
rine lines which is one of the ad- 
vantages of multiple line operations. 

The outlook for the future appears 
to be good. Competition will con- 
tinue to be keen, as is to be expected 
in our industry when underwriting 
results have been generally profit- 
able. Our field organization is most 
enthusiastic in its determination to 
increase our general volume. It 
seems likely that the rate level will 
be reasonably stable this year. 
Therefore, we expect an increase in 
premium volume in 1956. While it 
is difficult to forecast underwriting 
results, the prospects for 1956 should 
be relatively satisfactory. Invest- 
ment earnings should continue to 
improve. On the whole, we are look- 
ing to 1956 with reasonable opti- 
‘mism.—L. K. Kirk, President, 
Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 


| IKE Most of our policyholders, 


we are faced with rising costs in 
every area. Since salaries represent 
the largest single item of expense, 
we have the problem of competing 
with our own policyholders in the 
labor market for competent per- 
sonnel. Yet unlike the majority of 
our policyholders, our increased cost 
cannot be reflected in the price of 
our product. Since expenses for in- 
surance companies are determined 
as a percentage of the losses incurred 
in arriving at the final rate, we are 
obliged to seek other means of keep- 
ing our expenses low enough to per- 
mit the payment of competitive divi- 
dends. 

An intensive study of our proce- 
dures during the past vear has re- 
sulted in substantial savings, but 
they were not sufficient to prevent 
the expense ratio increasing; how- 
ever, the full effect of the economies 
will not be felt until this year. We 
will continue to have this problem 
during the coming year, since the 
new minimum wage law goes into 
effect March 1. While very few of 
our employees, such as office boys 
and file clerks, have been receiving 
less than $1.00 an hour, nevertheless 
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Basically, reinsurance firms are 
much alike in the services they 
render. Perhaps there are two 
major differences. Differences in 
the capabilities of management 
and in financial capacity. The 
experience of Inter-Ocean 
counselors, and their ability to 
prepare contracts carefully fitted 
to your needs, is a natural 
outgrowth of the stability of 
Inter-Ocean management— 
continuous since the company’s 
operation began in 1920. Our 
financial capacity is a matter of 
record—sufficient for your 
requirements. 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 
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Pro-rata 
Catastrophe 


Your reinsurance needs get executive attention. ue 
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an upward adjustment in the entire 
scale will become necessary. A fur- 
ther revision upward will probably 
be necessary in our technical and 
managerial jobs, since the competi- 
tion for college graduates continues 
to increase as there are more jobs 
available than there are competent 
people to fill them. Since the calibre 
of service rendered to our policy- 
holders is largely dependent upon 
the calibre of men and women we 
employ to serve you, it is our posi- 


tion that we cannot afford to be 
found wanting in this respect. The 
problem of recruiting and training 
competent employees presents a 
challenge to the management per- 
sonnel of your Association, and we 
are confident of our ability to find 
acceptable solutions. Many impor- 
tant contributions have been made 
by all levels of management, and we 
are expecting even greater contribu- 
tions in the future—A. F. Allen, 
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President, Texas Employers’ Insur- 
ance Association. 


N 1955, a year in which general 

business activity reached an all- 
time peak, the companies again 
showed marked gains in almost every 
department. An increase in pre- 
mium income was recorded over that 
of the previous year. ‘Continued 
progress in the field of agency ex- 
pansion and in the development of 
new contracts, coupled with the in- 
tensified activity of our field forces, 
resulted in a greater number of in- 
dividuals and business being insured 
by our companies than ever before. 

All casualty lines combined 
showed only a very small increase 
in written premiums compared to 
the appreciable gains in recent years. 
To some extent this was due to re- 
duced rate levels which were 
cast last year. 


fore- 
In the casualty field, 
the underwriting gains, although less 


than those of the unusually favor- 
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ASSETS 


3onds at amortined values 
Note A 
U. S. Government .. 
State 
Municipal 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Common Stocks— 
(At Market Values) 
Public Utilities and Railroad $ 
Industrials .... 
First Mortgag 
Real Estate . 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and 
Loans 


2 Loans on 


$2,449,579.12 
35,006.93 
1,038,911.67 


1,000.00 


83,000.00 
367,923.00 


able year of 1954, compared satis- 
factorily with those of other prior 
years. With the exception of a slight 
loss for general liability bodily in- 
jury, an underwriting profit was 
shown for each individual casualty 
line. Again in 1955, the results in 
group accident and health business 
were satisfactory. 

Although 1955 was another year 
of very severe storm damage in vari- 
ous sections of the country, the in- 
surance loss from such storms was 
considerably less than in 1954. The 
operating results of our companies, 
especially in the extended coverage 
fields, were not so severely affected. 
—J. D. DeWitt, President, The 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


IRE INSURANCE, apart from its 
, (poet emasg stent coverage— 
showed a modest profit for the year. 
The slight decrease in premium vol- 
ume of fire insurance and allied lines 
was due, in some degree, to the trend 
toward replacing fire and allied lines 
policies with multiple peril contracts. 


Hurricanes, tornadoes and wind- 
storms throughout the country took 
a devastating toll, resulting in heavy 
losses to property insurance compa- 
nies, with our company being no ex- 
ception. In 1955, more realistic rate 
levels were approved in certain 
states, and this is reflected in large 
premiums written for the class. We 
recognize that the windstorm hazard 
is now one of the most pressing 
problems confronting property in- 
surance companies, and steps have 
been taken by your company to re- 
duce the catastrophe possibility in 
exposed areas, with due regard to 
the requirements of our normal busi- 
ness. 

The company aggressively ex- 
panded its sales efforts in connection 
with new package policies for home- 
owners, Sales clinics for agents 
were held widely throughout the 
country with gratifying results. The 
promotion of multiple line dwelling 
policies will be continued in 1956, 
and the company will greatly in- 
crease its activities in the field 
mercantile block policies—a new de- 
velopment of modern multiple line 
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THE MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Reserve for 


Reserve 


Capital Stock 


Reserve for Contingencies .... 


Surplus 
450,923.00 


341,265.27 


14,006.88 


Loss Claims in Process of 
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Provision for Federal Income 
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LIABILITIES 
Adjustment ..... $ 325,867.44 
67,621.92 
2,912,696.00 
Tax 5,000.00 
35,000.00 
Adjustment 
95.00 
$550,000.00 
20,000.00 


917,665.49 1,487,665.49 





“$4,850,045.85 


Note A—Investments are valued in accordance with re- 
quirements of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. United States Government bonds carried in 
the above statement, in the amount of $496,000.00, are on 
deposit with public authorities as required by law. 


Agents’ Balances 
Less Ceded Reinsurance 
Balances 


331,481.23 
63,919.22 267,562.01 


$4,850,045.85 








POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,487,665.49 
Assets Increased over Last Year 


$198,771.71 
Investments Increased . 


329,133.29 
This Statement Is Based on Report Filed with the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Colorado 


Premiums Increase 233,540.68 
Unearned Premium Reserve Increased 83,480.00 
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protection designed for commercial 
risks. 

Although many policies that pre- 
viously would have been written as 
inland marine were encompassed 
within the multiple line policies writ- 
ten in 1955, the volume of inland 
marine business increased 4.9%. 
Floods and hurricanes resulted in 
many inland marine losses, but the 
loss ratio remained approximately 
the same as in 1954. The company 
is keeping apace with rapid develop- 
ments in the inland marine field with 
respect to the trend for new, broader 
types of inland marine coverages in 
the personal, commercial and indus- 
trial insurance fields. 

While the volume of automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
insurance grew in accordance with 
the company’s carefully controlled 
plans, automobile liability losses in- 
creased, reflecting the general trend 
of the industry. However, satisfac- 
tory underwriting results continued 
with respect to automobile property 
damage liability. The experience on 
automobile comprehensive and col- 
lision insurance was also gratifying. 
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Workmen’s compensation loss ex- 
perience once again was very satis- 
factory with a 12.2% increase in 
volume over 1954. Second in volume 
only to automobile insurance, work- 
men’s compensation represents a 
substantial portion of the company’s 
book of casualty business. Miscel- 
laneous bodily injury and property 
damage liability accounted for the 
major portion of the other casualty 
lines, with an increase in volume 
according to the company’s ex- 
pansion program and _ satisfactory 
loss experience. 

Prosperity was again reflected in 
the stock markets during 1955. 
Common stocks reached unprece- 
dented high levels. The rate of re- 
turn in 1955 on our invested assets, 
excluding real estate, was 3.58% 
compared with 3.47% in 1954. 
United States Treasury Bonds were 
further reduced, with an increase 
in investment quality tax-exempt 
bonds. There was a dearth of high- 
grade preferreds coming to. the 
market. Two new preferred stocks 
were acquired but six issues were 
called for redemption, and one sold. 


For the first time in over 100 years, 
the parent company now has no real 
estate Icans. We retired from this 
field of investment many years ago, 
but our loans were being allowed to 
run off. The few remaining real 
estate mortgages were assigned dur- 
ing the year without loss. Some re- 
finements in our industrial common 
stocks were effected during the year, 
with emphasis on growth factors, 
at a sacrifice to current income, 
but they should reward us over the 
years.—S. Dwight Parker, Presi- 
dent, Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. 


to accumulate admitted assets of 
one hundred millions, whereas in the 
last ten years two hundred and 
eighty-two millions have been added. 
For the seventeenth consecutive year 
net premiums written went ahead. 
Statutory underwriting profit, which 
is subject to wide variations on a 
year-to-year basis due to changes in 


| TOOK the company fifty years 
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conditions, rate revisions, increase 
or decrease in unearned premium re- 
serve, and other factors, was only a 
third of the underwriting earnings 
in the record-breaking year 1954, 
but compares favorably with the 
average of the five preceding years. 
Net income from investments set a 
new high. This isa significant item, 
because the applicable income taxes 
are minor, compared with the full 


rate of 52 per cent incurred on un- 
derwriting income. 

The year 1954 had been one of 
the best in the industry’s history. In 
our own instance, every major line 
except windstorm, written as a part 
of extended coverage of fire policies, 
contributed to the underwriting gain. 
In 1955, however, the large volume 
lines of automobile bodily injury and 
workmen’s compensation developed 
higher loss ratios and were a major 
factor in the lowered over-all statu- 
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tory underwriting profit. The work- 
men’s compensation situation is be- 
lieved to be temporary. Rate 
changes, to meet statutory amend- 
ments increasing the benefits pay- 
able, may be expected to correct cur- 
rent inadequacies, 

As pointed out in the report for 
1954, the rates of Federal income 
taxes incurred on investment income 
vary considerably with the kind of 
security providing the income; the 
highest, 52 per cent, applying to in- 
terest received from U. S. Treasury 
and corporation bonds, while inter- 
est from ‘state and municipal bonds 
is tax-exempt. These differences in 
rates of income taxes continue to be 
a dominant factor in the determina- 
tion of investment policy. Opera- 
tions in recent years have resulted 
in substantial reduction in the rate 
of income tax applicable to invest- 
ment income. 

The capital funds of the company 
rose 50 per cent in the last three 
years and the ratio of capital to net 
premiums written has become much 
higher, in spite of the increasing pre- 
mium volume. This improving fi- 
nancial position together with the 
development of stabilizing factors in 
the national economy has made it 
desirable to enlarge gradually the 
proportion of common stocks in the 
portfolio. We are continuing a pol- 
icy inaugurated two years ago of 
making regular monthly additions to 
our holdings in common stocks.— 
Charles L. Phillips, President and 
Chairman of the Board, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. 





VISITING DAY 


ApriL 24 HAS BEEN DESIGNATED as 
“Visit Building Officials Day” 
through the joint efforts of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Building Officials 
Conference of America. This is the 
sixth consecutive year a day has 
been set aside for members of local 
agents associations to meet with their 
building officials to discuss ways of 
being mutually helpful. It is ex- 
pected that more than one thousand 
local board representatives will take 
advantage of this chance to promote 
friendlier relations in their commu- 
nities. 
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Edited by R. M. MacArthur of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland 


Automobile Liability Policy—Policy 
Issued in New York, While Injury to 
Insured's Wife and Litigation Oc- 
curred in New Hampshire—New 
York Limitations on Coverage Held 
Not Applicable in New Hampshire. 


Priddle v. Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Co. (Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire, 1955) 119 A. 2d 
97. 

The insured sued for a declaratory 
judgment with respect to a standard 
automobile combination policy is- 
sued to the insured at his home in 
New York. While insured was driv- 
ing his car in New Hampshire his 
wife suffered personal injuries when 
the insured automobile collided with 
a utility pole. Subsequently the in- 
sured’s wife sued the insured in a 
New Hampshire court. 

The present declaratory judgment 
suit was for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the insurer must furnish 
a defense in the New Hampshire suit 
and satisfy any judgment obtained 
therein. 

The trial court in the declaratory 
judgment suit reserved these ques- 
tions for determination by the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court. 

The court discussed the effect of 
the New York insurance law which 
provides that there shall be no lia- 
bility coverage of an insured because 
of injuries to his spouse “unless ex- 
press provision relating specifically 
thereto is included in the policy,” 
and concluded that had the accident 
occurred in New York the insurer 
would have been under no obligation 
to the insured. However, the New 
Hampshire court held that there 
were decisions in New York sub- 
scribing to the view, with which the 
New Hampshire court agreed, that 
the New York insurance law pro- 
vision had no application to acci- 
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dents occurring outside the State of 
New York. 

The court said, “* * * we are of 
the opinion that the parties must be 
considered to have intended the cov- 
erage to extend to the claims of a 
spouse arising out of an accident 
occurring outside of New York.” 

The New Hampshire court fur- 
ther indicated, without expressly de- 
ciding, that even apart from the fore- 
going ground of decision, a construc- 
tion of the policy provision, whereby 
it was intended to be in compliance 
with the Motor Vehicle Financial 
Responsibility Law of any state, 
when taken together with the New 
Hampshire laws would also require 
the conclusion that the policy af- 
forded coverage under the facts of 
the case. 


Owners’ and Tenants’ Liability 

Policy—Coverage of Liability under 

Saloonkeeper's or Dram Shop 

Statute—Held Injury not Caused by 
Accident. 


The London and Lancashire In- 
demnity Co. v. Duryea (Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
1955) 119 A. 2d 325. 

Due largely to the unintended 
result of a revision of the Connecti- 
cut law prohibiting a liquor seller 
from selling to an intoxicated per- 
son, the present case rather broadly 
eliminates from liability coverage 
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any suit by an injured party against 
the liquor seller. 

An earlier Connecticut statute im- 
posed liability on the liquor seller 
for injuries resulting from sales to 
an intoxicated person where the in- 
jury is a result of the intoxication. 
After Repeal, Connecticut enacted 
a statute which imposes liability on 
the liquor seller for selling to an 
intoxicated person if there is subse- 
quent injury, without requiring the 
sale in question to have resulted in 
further intoxication or without the 
necessity of proving that the sale 
caused or contributed to the injury. 

In the present case Connecticut’s 
highest court held that the act of 
selling liquor to an intoxicated per- 
son did not constitute an accident. 
It further held that by reason of the 
unusual provisions of the statute 
imposing liability on liquor sellers, 
the liquor seller was held liable ar- 
bitrarily rather than on the basis of 
some wrongdoing on his part which 
proximately causes an injury. Fur- 
ther, it was held that the conven- 
tional bodily injury liability cover- 
age clause does not insure a liability 
such as is imposed by the Connecti- 
cut statute in question, since liability 
under the statute is imposed without 
the requirement of any causal con- 
nection between the prohibited action 
and the injury. 

The court further held that, be- 
cause of the existence of this specific 
statute imposing liability on liquor 
sellers, it did not help the injured 
party to claim or allege that there 
was wrongdoing on the part of the 
liquor seller apart from violation of 
the statute. The court stated that 
the liquor seller’s “liability comes 
into being only by virtue of the 
sete? © *." 
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For the foregoing reasons the 


Connecticut court, with one Judge 
dissenting, reversed a judgment of 
the trial court which permitted re- 
covery to a party injured as a result 
of an accident caused in some part 


by the fault of an intoxicated person 
to whom the insured liquor seller 
had sold liquor. 


Personal Effects Floater Policy— 

Foreign Stamp Collection—Not 

Usually Carried, Used or Worn by 
the Insured. 

Tibbils v. Federal Insurance Com- 
pany (District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, 1955) 119 A. 2d 114. 

The insured’s foreign stamp col- 
lection was in a brief case which 
was lost by an airline on which the 
insured was a passenger. When the 
insured sued the insurer, the trial 
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INSURANCE EXECUTIVES, OFFICIALS, AGENTS, 
BROKERS, BUYERS FOR LARGE 
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court held that as a matter of law the 
policy did not cover this loss. 


The policy covered personal ef- 
fects “* * * such as are usually car- 
ried by tourists and travelers, be- 
longing to, used or worn by the in- 
sured * * *.” 


The Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia affirmed 
the decision in favor of the insurer, 
although it apparently could find no 
direct precedent for the exclusion of 
such property from coverage. The 
court held that stamps were not 
“personal effects” since they were 
not articles associated with the in- 
sured in a more or less intimate re- 
lation, although the court reserved 
its decision on whether currently 
usable stamps carried by a traveler 
for mailing purposes might be “per- 
sonal effects.” 


The court was more satisfied with 
its conclusion that a collection of 
foreign stamps are not items which 
are usually carried by tourists and 
travelers and that they could hardly 
be said to be “used or worn by the in- 
sured.” The court found further 
support for its conclusion by com- 
paring a foreign stamp collection 
to such specifically excluded kinds of 
property as accounts, bills, currency, 
etc. 

The court also considered it to be 
of some weight that the policy ex- 
cluded “merchandise for sale or ex- 
hibition,” since the insured testified 
he had a large quantity of stamps, 
that some of them were duplicates, 
that he had made exhibitions of his 
stamps in the past, and that he in- 
tended making gifts of some of them 
in the future. 





NEW TEXAS 
COMMISSIONER 


Morris BROWNLEE, executive vice 
president of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, has been named life commis- 
sioner on the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, effective March 
1. He succeeds Garland A. Smith, 
who recently retired for reasons of 
health. 
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AGENT 


AT vour sive « ON your sive 


NATIONAL of HARTFORD GR 


“You can take advantage of the name PROTECTION 
AGENT, same as I did. 


“People used to think of me as an insurance agent. 
Now they think of me as their Protection Agent. 
“Everybody wants protection! So I’m getting in to 


see prospects | never could reach before. 


“Let a National of Hartford Field Man tell you how 
you can utilize his Company’s national advertising of 


the Protection Agent.” 
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Warehouse 


A. E. SMITH 
Vice President 
American District 
Telegraph Company 


IRECTORS OF ONE OF THE 
f sucnages largest fruit and vege- 
table packing companies reviewed 
the record of fire and burglary 
losses in their canned goods ware- 
houses. They discovered an alarm- 
ing increase in the number of fires 
and burglaries, a mounting watch- 
man payroll, and an inadequate 
patrol system. The situation pointed 
up to an obviously inefficient and 
costly protective system. Therefore, 
the board appointed an executive 
committee to study plant protection 
methods and to submit its recom- 
mendations for remedial action. 

One of the initial steps was to 
secure the services of a competent 
consultant who would analyze their 
problem and submit detailed recom- 
mendations for improvement. After 
carefully inspecting the major plants 
and appraising the efficiency of their 
security system, the consultant pre- 
sented his report. Briefly summa- 
rized, his conclusions were: 

1. All company-owned warehouses 
should be sprinklered. 

2. All sprinkler systems should be 
supervised by an approved outside 
central station. 

3. All leased warehouses should be 
protected by an Underwriters-ap- 
proved automatic fire alarm system, 
supervised by an approved outside 
central station, or connected di- 
rectly to the fire department. 

4. Approved burglar alarm service 
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should be employed for security pur- 
poses, 

5. Watchmen in canneries should be 
retained, while watchmen in ware- 
houses should be replaced with auto- 
matic protection services, and as- 
signed to other duties. 

Acting on these recommenda- 
tions, the executive committee ex- 
tended invitations to various pro- 
tective organizations to make pres- 
entations. The committee stated, 
however, that competing agencies 
would have to offer programs which 
had already demonstrated their 
soundness in similar lines of busi- 
ness. In addition, it was pointed 
out that although payroll savings 
were important, increased protection 
was of paramount consideration. 

The program finally adopted was 
that proposed by the largest concern 
in the electric protection field. It 
paralleled the recommendations of 
their consultant, as outlined above, 
but included one important modifi- 
cation designed for comprehensive 
central station protection. This was 
the added security of automatic fire 
detection and alarm service in sprin- 
klered warehouses to supplement 
sprinkler supervisory and waterflow 
alarm service. 

The company regarded its enor- 





JOSEPH R. WEISS 
Consulting Engineer 
250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
STUDIES, REPORTS, EXPERT TESTIMONY 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF 
CONSTRUCTION 











Protection Services 


mous store of canned goods as their 
most valuable asset. Should this 
stock be destroyed by fire, careful 
planning, the use of expensive ma- 
chinery, and thousands of man-hours 
of productive effort would be lost. 
In addition, loss of anticipated 
profits, cancellations of advance 
orders, costly delay in waiting for 
new supplies of produce, because of 
its seasonal nature, and many other 
“intangible” losses would result. 


These considerations prompted the 
use of two types of central station 
automatic fire protection services re- 
ferred to as “AA” fire immunity 
service. Combined with central 
station burglar alarm service, “AA” 
service was extended to all company- 
owned warehouses and to the main 
office building. In leased unsprin- 
klered warehouses, the protection 
consisted of central station automatic 
fire alarm service and central station 
burglar alarm service. Finally, since 
it was considered advisable to retain 
watchmen in canneries, central sta- 
tion watchman’s reporting and man- 
ual fire alarm service was adopted 
for those properties. 


The advantages and desirability of 
automatic sprinkler systems, gener- 
ally regarded as the first-line of fire 
defense, are too well known to 
require repetition. Nevertheless, de- 
pendable and effective fire protection 
goes beyond the simple physical in- 
stallation of a sprinkler system. 
Equally imperative is the need for 
adequate supervision of the system 
itself to guard against human fail- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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selling truck and bus insurance 
the “one call” MARKEL SERVICE way 


It’s profitable because you spend ALL of your time 
in productive selling while Markel takes care of all 
the bothersome details of service and follow-through. 


You simply establish the initial contact with truck 
and bus operators in your territory. Markel aids in 
the negotiations, helps clinch the sale. 


And your prospects KNOW ABOUT MARKEL! You 


Look for this symbol 
of safety on America’s 
trucks and buses. 
es ay ay oe 
SERVICE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia ¢ Exclusive Underwriters for the 
AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. The largest stock company 
in the world specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


“Eliminates the cause 
to eliminate the 
accident” 


only have to present the facts in an easily understood 
“one-call-does-all” sales kit that dramatically presents 
Markels’ 10 Point Program. 

Markel’s record of lowered accident rates and result- 
ant lowered premiums assure you of steady profits 
year-after-year. 

Get moving... NOW! Mail the coupon and’ receive 
your complete package. 





MarRKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. BE-4 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me at 
once all the details on Markel Service and the 
10-Point Plan to Profits. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Warehouse Services—from page |04 


ures which might seriously impair 
its operation. 

These conditions are largely over- 
come by means of central station 
sprinkler supervisory service which 
maintains a constant, automatic 
check on control valves and other 
critical points affecting the supply 
and distribution of water. Devia- 
tions from normal are immediately 
and automatically detected and re- 
ported to the central station, where 
operators initiate prompt corrective 
action. 

Waterflow alarm service, usually 


supplied in combination with central 
station sprinkler supervision, trans- 
mits an alarm through the central 
station to the fire department when- 
ever water flows in the system, 
either as a result of fire or serious 
leak. 

Waterflow alarm service is in- 
valuable because most buildings 
are largely unoccupied for at least 
two-thirds of each working day, 
and almost never occupied over 
the weekend, Prompt, automatic 
waterflow alarm not only speeds 
fire-fighting action, but also prevents 


th: unnecessary wetting down of . 


merchandise, machinery, stocks and 








Insurance Company of North 
America is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing markets for reinsurance, as well 
as the oldest stock fire and marine 
insurance company in America. Its 
leadership is the result of its finan- 
cial capacity, its experience in the 
field and its safety and strength 
based upon its diversity of interests. 


Among the many advantages to 
you inherent in dealing with North 
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Bringing Stability to Your 


REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


America is the company’s stability, 
made possible by its world-wide 
multiple line operation. This in 
turn reinforces the multiple line op- 
erations of the company reinsured. 


We invite you to discuss your re- 
insurance requirements with us. 
Write or telephone our Reinsurance 
Department. If you use the services 
of a Reinsurance Broker, ask him 
to get in touch with us. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-7900 




















For producers’ convenience we maintain special Under- 
writing and Service Departments which keep in close touch at all times with 
conditions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland Marine, and all 
Kindred Lines. These Specialized Facilities enable our producers to take 
care of their clients’ most modern insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about 
and use of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








records after a fire has _ been 
extinguished. 

Sprinkler supervisory and water- 
flow alarm service has played an 
important role in making possible 
the unsurpassed performance record 
of automatic sprinklers. Over the 
past ten years, fire losses in almost 
sixteen billion dollars worth of 
properties so protected have aver- 
aged only two one hundredths of one 
per cent of the reported values- 


a fire immunity of close to 100%. 


Rate-of-rise 


In buildings protected by auto- 
matic fire alarm service, the fire 
detection system operates on the 
rate-of-temperature-rise principle. It 
automatically detects an outbreak of 
fire, and summons the fire depart- 
ment even before the temperature 
reaches a point high enough to 
actuate the sprinkler system. 

In all buildings not patrolled by 
watchmen central station automatic 
fire protection services have been 
combined with central station bur- 
glar alarm service. Doors, windows, 
and other accessible points of entry 
are guarded by burglar alarm de- 
vices. Attempted or actual entry at 
any protected point is quickly and 
automatically signaled to the central 
station, which responds by dispatch- 
ing its armed and uniformed guards, 
the police, or both. 


Central Station 


In buildings where watchmen are 
employed, central station watch- 
man’s reporting service safeguards 
the watchman by providing him with 
means for signaling the central sta- 
tion at prescribed time intervals 
while he is on patrol. Failure to 
signal on schedule, whatever the 
reason, is promptly investigated. 
Manual fire alarm service, with fire 
alarm boxes installed at strategic 
points throughout the premises, 
enables the watchman or others to 
summon the fire department from 
the immediate scene of a fire. 


Thoroughly Satisfied 


In minimizing losses due to fire 
and burglary, the effectiveness of 
these services is perhaps best sum- 
marized by the committee’s own 
statement that “after several years 
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of experience with this comprehen- 
sive service, the members of the 
executive committee are thoroughly 
satisfied that their plants are receiv- 
ing the highest degree of protection.” 

Properties of all types throughout 


the country are getting better pro- 
tection at lower cost through appro- 


priate combinations of central station | 
automatic protection services, in- | 


cluding systems to safeguard against 
fire, burglary and certain industrial 
hazards. The latter includes two 
types of central station automatic 
protection services which are now 
coming into extensive use. 


Constant Supervision 


The first of these is industrial 
process supervisory service. The 
growing trend toward automation 
and ‘round-the-clock operation has 
increased the need for constant 
supervision of variable conditions 
which affect the quality of prod- 
ucts or the efficiency of produc- 
tion. Deviations from normal con- 
ditions are automatically detected 
and reported to the central station. 
Machinery stoppage, temperature de- 
viations in controlled-process equip- 
ment, air pressure or vacuum loss, 
subnormal liquid-, or dry-material 
level, as well as irregularities in the 
mechanics of a number of other 
industrial processes, are promptly 
brought to the attention of sub- 
scribers. 

The second, automatic heating 
supervisory service, automatically 
detects and reports abnormal condi- 
tions in heating plants. Steam 
pressure, water level in_ boilers, 
room temperature and_ electric 


power, are automatically supervised | 


for proper maintenance within pre- 
scribed ranges. 


Complete Protection 


When combined with central sta- | 


tion automatic fire and burglary pro- 
tection services, these additional 
services provide complete automatic 
protection for industrial plants, ware- 
houses, stores and other properties 
which must be adequately  safe- 
guarded during closed periods or 
under conditions which do not 
permit proper control and inspection 
at all times. 
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We think our agents are among 
the best in the country. 


We think they have the qualities This advertisement 

a good insurance agent should have. 

We think they offer the kind 

of service people need and want. Business Week — Apr. 7 

We think they’re offering the finest Newsweek — Apr. 16 

in insurance protection available today. Time —Apr. 16 

So—we're saying so! U. S. News & World Report—Apr. 27 
Nation's Business — May 

Of course, as helpful as an ad like this Town Journal — May 

can be, it will work better for you 

with your help. Why not tie-in your 

own local advertising with it? 
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Seat Novthern WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


protects its property Chitomitically nee 
gets better FIRE and BU RGLARY 


PROTECTION and 


Use of ADT Central Station Automatic Services to protect our 
warehouse around the clock against fire, burglary and heating 
equipment failure has, through the years, been highly satisfactory. 
These services not only have proved efficient, but they give us a cur- 
rent annual saving of $5,500 over the cost of less effective measures. 


ban 


Vice President ° 


Year after year, customers of Great Northern Warehouses, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., have had assurance of complete and effective 
protection against fire, burglary and other hazards. The building 
and its contents are safeguarded throughout by a combination of 
ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm, 
Burglar Alarm and Automatic Heating Supervisory Services. 


The satisfaction expressed by Mr. Hammerle is typical of the 
comment of thousands of warehousemen and other business ex- 
ecutives who know that ADT Automatic Services give better pro- 
tection for property, profits, customers’ goods, and employees’ jobs 
AMERICAN Seana amamamaees COMPANY than other methods, and at less expense. 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, there is an ADT Automatic Protection Service to detect 
dangerous conditions and to notify fire, police or other protective 
forces, immediately and automatically. 


An ADT specialist will be glad to show you how combinations of 
automatic services can safeguard your property. Call if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 





SPRING CLEAN-UP 


Most FIRES START IN TRASH PILES, 
rubbish or stored odds and ends that 
accumulate in and around the house. 
Closets, attics, and cellars are the 
main starting places of home fires, 
and plain ordinary good housekeep- 
ing is one of the best ways to pre- 
vent both the start of fire and its 
spread. 

Real clean-up for fire safety boils 
down to a choice only you can make ; 
either get rid of that extra stuff 
around the house that burns so easily 
—or keep on taking the long chance 
of living amid such ideal fuel for fire. 

With this in mind, look over the 
things you’ve got in your attics, 
closets and basements. These items 
will burn fast: old linens and cloth- 
ing, mattresses and wooden furni- 
ture, curtains, draperies, lampshades, 
magazines, papers, linoleum and 
rags—particularly dirty rags that 
have been used for painting or pol- 
ishing. This is the rubbish—the fuel 
—that too often means the difference 
between a small, controllable fire 
and a fire-gutted home. 

Don’t stop when you've cleared 
out the inside of your house. Go 
after rubbish in your back yard, in 
alleys and in vacant lots near your 
home. And dispose of trash regu- 
larly and often—don’t let it pile up. 


: : —Fire News 
—National Fire Protection Ass’n. 


YOUR LOSS 


SOME PEOPLE SEEM TO THINK that 
an insurance company advocating 
fire prevention or fire protection is 
doing so only to save itself losses. 
Such a thing, of course, is not right. 
Companies do not like excessive 
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losses, but if loss ratios on certain 
risks get too high the rate is adjusted 
accordingly. It is the losses which 
govern rates. Insurance people, like 
everyone else, are concerned in loss 
of life and unnecessary destruction 
of property which is an economic 
loss to the country. Like fire depart- 
ments, they see and know the causes 
of these losses and have an oppor- 
tunity through agents and insurance 
journals to tell the public about them. 


—Service and Indemnity 
—Canadian Fire Ins. Co. 


SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


THe NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
will soon begin an intensive nation- 
wide campaign to reduce accidental 
falls in all areas by focusing the at- 
tention of management and workers 
on this type of accident. The Council 
emphasizes that : 

1) Falls account for more accidental 
deaths and injuries than any other 








losses 
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cause, with the exceptior of traffic 
acciderts. 

2) Falls rank just after handling 
objects as the greatest source of dis- 
abling occupational injuries. 

3) Falls are costly accidents, fre- 
quently resulting in death or serious 
injury with compensation payments 
substantially above those for other 
accidents. 

4) Falls account for more than half 
the injuries to office workers. 

In addition, falls result from un- 
safe acts of individuals—running 
about unnecessarily, using makeshift 
ladders, rushing down stairs, failing 
to wipe up spills. A little extra cau- 
tion and knowledge on the part of 
each person can do much toward 
the reduction of accidental falls. 


SUPERHIGHWAY DRIVING 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT newspaper 


report the automotive industry 
makes the following suggestions for 
safe superhighway travel. 

1. Speed is the greatest danger. 
Don’t let the long straightaways lure 
you into traveling too fast. 

2. Be especially wary of behind-the- 
wheel hypnosis. To keep your mind 
on your driving, avoid staring stead- 
ily at the highway. Keep your eyes 
moving—from rear-view mirror to 
the roadside, to the dashboard and 
then back to the road ahead. 

3. Don’t stop unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. Sudden stops often cause 
rear-end collisions involving many 
cars. 

4. Remember that going too slow 
also can cause trouble. The best rule 
is to keep your speed about the same 
as the rest of the traffic. 


—Safety Information 
-Royal Liverpool Ins. Group 
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SAFETY PROMOTION 


Two 
report 


MIDWEST INSURANCE 
encouraging 


FIRMS 
response to 
driver safety campaigns employing 
outdoor billboard advertising. 

The Meridian Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Indianapolis, Indiana has 
prepared six safety posters 
which will be posted on more than 
one hundred twenty-five roadside 
billboards at high accident points in 
Indiana. Drivers are reminded that 
they are nearing dangerous stretches 
of highway, and are urged to avoid 
the most common causes of acci- 
dents. This is a continuation of the 
program which was developed in 
cooperation with the Indiana State 
Police and which won both local and 
national recognition last year. 

The initial outdoor display cam- 
paign of the Milwaukee Automobile 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin features an award- 
winning design on the theme of 
driver safety. In one year the dis- 
play has been posted in twelve loca- 
tions in the city area, and public 
response has been enthusiastic. 


new 


AUTO SAFETY PROGRAM 


PRESIDENT W. E. MCKELL of the 
American Surety Company, has 
stated that his company will support 
any program which will reduce au- 
tomobile accidents and their appal- 
ling consequences. He emphasized 
that accidents can be curtailed by 
reducing the number of unsafe ve- 
hicles and unqualified drivers on 
the road. Mr. McKell urged the 
support of a five point program: 
1. Strengthening of traffic laws and 
enforcement. 

2. Impoundment where evidence of 
financial responsibility is not avail- 
able. 

3. Semi-annual inspection of motor 
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vehicles. 

4. A revocation of licenses in the 
case of more serious violation of 
traffic laws and adoption of the point 
system now used in certain states. 
5. Physical examination at time of 
obtaining license and periodic ex- 
aminations thereafter. 


NAVY LAND SAFETY 


A SWEEPING PROGRAM designed to 
reduce traffic accidents among its 
off-duty military personnel has been 
inaugurated by the Navy. The pro- 
gram embraces instruction in safe 
driving, promotionai projects such 
as ‘““Navy Driver of the Month” con- 
tests and other publicity techniques 
and stricter enforcement provisions. 
Off-base shore patrols will cooperate 
with state and local enforcement 
agencies to further safe driving prac- 
tices. 


GLOWING SAFETY MARKER 


A NEW TYPE, SELF-ADHESIVE safety 
marker, manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Advertising Company, glows 


in the dark from six to eight hours 
after every exposure to daylight or 
artificial light. It can be used in 
homes, factories, outdoors, garages, 
along paths to house, and in strategic 
places around the home. 

In event of power failure, flood, 
hurricane, or any other emergency, 
the evacuation of people is aided by 
the “afterglow” emitted by this 
safety marker, which is automati- 
cally recharged by light. The marker 
is made in various sizes. 


SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


THE “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” traffic 
safety campaign is again scheduled 
for the period between Memorial 
Day and Labor Day this year. The 
program was inaugurated in 1953 by 
the Safety Coordinators of the eleven 
Northeastern states, and this year 
will be conducted on a nationwide 
basis by the National Conference of 
State Safety Coordinators. The new 
president of the National Conference 
is W. A. Huggins, executive secre- 
tary, Governor’s Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee, California. 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during February 
amounted to $84,041,000 according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is a decrease of 
1.2% from losses of $85,046,000 re- 
ported for February 1955, and a 
decrease of 13.3% from losses of 
$96,972,000 for January 1956. 
These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured ard 
unreported losses. 


1954 1955 

$84,821,000 $88,197,000 
77,933,000 78,632,000 
62,282,000 71,789,000 
65,533,000 70,828,000 
69,532,000 61,614,000 
78,163,000 71,103,090 
64,087,000 65,970,000 
58,778,000 


August 
September .... 
October 
November .... 
December 


January 
February 


84,041,000 
.. 2+. $865,874,000 $905,920,000 





Totals 


Losses by Years 
1947 $692,635,000 1951 
1948 711,114,000 1952 
1949 667,536,000 1953 
1950 688,460,000 1954 


$731,405,000 
784,953,000 
903,400,000 
870,984,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1954 1955 
2,820 
2,270 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 38,300 
*Estimates of the National Safety 
Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


January 
1956 1955 Change 
7,700 7,3 +5% 
960 — +5% 
2,700 


+11% 
1,100 +9% 


ALL TYPES.. 
Motor Vehicle.. 
Other Public ... 


+4% 








every month 





ideas 
that 
pay off 


in 


loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . .. a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


AlFR 











Speaking of 


Group Pensions 


The 


Plain Facts are... 


We are in a particularly strong cost position for three good reasons: 


First, our premium rates guarantee a low maximum cost. 
Second, our investment earnings are high. 


Third, our method of crediting interest to Group Pension contracts 


through our dividend formula reflects our high investment earnings. 


fe could fill this page with claims, but the 
only way we can effectively demonstrate our 
cost picture to you is to quote on an individual 
Group case. We therefore invite you to consult 
a New England Life Group Representative, 
General Agent, Agent, or your own Broker for 
more facts — and figures. 
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OVER THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS 
we have covered the question of 
“how much and what kind of life in- 
surance should I own’? In order 
to determine this we questioned our- 
selves as to the following factors, 
namely : 

1. What is the minimum amount of 
cash which will be needed to pay 
your last expenses ? 

2. What is the minimum amount of 
income which will be needed to allow 
your family to remain together as 
a unit, during the period your chil- 
dren are growing, at least until your 
youngest child reaches age 18? 

3. What is the minimum amount 
which will be needed to enable your 
children to go to college? 

4. What is the minimum amount of 
income your wife will need for the 
rest of her life after the children are 
grown? 

5. What is the minimum amount of 
retirement income you and your wife 
will need at age 65? 

6. If you want to make provision 
for the mortgage to be paid off, at 
your death, what is the current bal- 
ance? 

7. If you are interested in providing 
a two-year readjustment fund for 
your family, to absorb the difference 
between the amount of income pro- 
vided in Point 2 and your current 
net income, what is that actual 
monthly difference ? 


Your Own Family 


These needs, as you well know, 
apply primarily to your own family 
picture. If you have spent any time 
asking yourselves these questions, 
determining the amount of insur- 
ance you needed, and buying life in- 
surance to cover these needs, then 
you are sold on the ideas and your 
enthusiasm will aid you in selling 
the same ideas to your clients. 

As previously suggested, the 
points covering the individual an- 
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swers to these questions, can well 
be used as a part of your sales kit. 
In addition, once you have arranged 
your own life insurance program, 
and have a summary of it on a work 
sheet or a graph, I believe it can be 
used as the best sales tool possible. 
Don’t you agree that many of your 
clients will respond to your offer 
to do an analysis for them, if you can 
show them the type of job you have 
done for yourself. In addition, I be- 
lieve an analysis of this type goes 
along very definitely with the survey 
work we do for our insureds relative 
to their property insurance. It is 
natural for us to ask the above 
mentioned questions at the same 
time that we ask the other questions 
needed to make a proper survey of 
a client’s overall picture. 


Letter Received 


As a result of writing this monthly 
article | have received comments 
and suggestions from a number of 


people. Having just summarized 
the “how much and what kind” 
procedure, (which procedure was 
preceded by the suggestion that we 
put our own insurance house in 
order and thereby be equipped to 
better sell our clients), I believe this 
would be the proper time to quote 
from one of the letters I received. 
This letter was from Horace R. 
Smith, superintendent of agencies, 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. He wrote: 

“T like the approach which you de- 
cided to take in your second editorial 
about the general insurance man 
getting his own house in order and 
may I suggest that if he gets his 
house in order through the use of 
a work sheet or graphs that he ar- 
range to carry his own life insur- 
ance program with him when he calls 
on his clients and then offer to do 
the same for them. Many people will 


respond to a general insurance man’s 
offer to do an engineering job on his 
life insurance in the same way they 
respond when he offers to do an 
engineering job on his property in- 
surance. The whole thing goes to- 
gether very logically.” 

“In referring to your first editorial 

where you cover the seven major 
points of interest, here is a question 
which has a good deal of punch to it 
that can go into the interview of any 
general insurance man: 
‘Mr. Prospect, these are the seven 
problems that you and the other 
twenty million American family 
heads with two or more children 
have to face. I think you will agree 
with me, however, that you and | 
are riot in a position to approach 
the solution of all seven of these 
problems today. Nevertheless, I 
think that there is a priority order 
in which they can be put and I am 
wondering which of these seven 
problems you think should be 
solved now.’ 


Specific Problems 


Then wait until the prospect iden- 
tifies himself and his interest with 
specific problems and then move for 
action by doing a brief measuring 
job from the standpoint of the capital 
needed to solve the problems and 
the capital assets of property, life 
insurance and Social Security, if 
any, available. 

I believe that the idea of working 
on priority problems is a good one, 
particularly for a property insurance 
man.” 

Future columns will include vari- 
ous sales ideas as well as fundamen- 
tal educational ideas, but I think you 
will agree that the “how much and 
what kind” procedure can be ap- 
plied in at least 50% of the cases of 
our own insureds. Why not give it 
atry? 
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You 


can do what other 
fire-casualty agents 
have done 





_ 
Two brothers started a fire-casualty agency in 1946 in an Eastern ‘ 
town of 90,000. They have a real estate sales and management department. . 
Late in 1946 they started working with Connecticut Mutual and have 
since averaged sales of $250,000 in life insurance annually. Their CM life 
commissions (first year and renewal) exceed $12,000 a year. 
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I’m interested in more profits through selling life insurance so please send me, free and with- 
out obligation, your booklet “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 
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SETH C. MACON, C.L.U. 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Jefferson Standard Life 


Insurance Company 


| poe ITS EARLY BEGINNINGS life 
insurance has really changed 
little. One hundred and forty-five 
years ago, before the first commer- 
cial life insurance company was or- 
ganized in this country, a French- 
man (Pothier) wrote these words: 
“The life insurance contract is one 
of the most extraordinary and inter- 
esting that the genius of man has 
produced.” 


Three Basic Plans 


When the first commercial U. S. 
company (Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities) opened its doors in 
1812 it was prepared to offer term 
insurance, whole life and endow- 
ment policies. These three types of 
insurance are still the three basic 
plans today with all others some 
variation of these three. 

Policy contracts have become 
more complex. Competition be- 
tween companies together with state 
regulation of the business have 
caused many special features and 
benefits to be added to policy con- 
tracts. While this has made the 
policy contract more formidable and 
perhaps more difficult to understand, 
it has made life insurance more valu- 
able to the person who buys it. 

Because of the very nature of life 
insurance, few people go out and 
buy it. It has to be sold. In fact, 
life insurance salesmen have to work 
hard to sell it. Salesmen have not 
always done a good job in their sales 
efforts. Many have tried to sell it 
without knowing too much about 
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what they were selling. In this re- 
gard our business has had some 
growing pains. Fortunately, compe- 
tition, the public demand, and a dili- 
gent effort on the part of many in 
the industry have joined hands to see 
to it that agents today are better 
qualified. 

Unlike fire insurance, every per- 
manent life insurance plan will 
eventually become a claim if the 
policy is kept in force by the policy- 
holder. Therefore, it is not a matter 
of whether the claim will be paid 
but when. So every permanent life 
insurance contract is a contract to 
deliver a certain amount of money 
at some time in the future. If the 
plan is whole life, the delivery date 
is determined by the date of death. 
If the plan is an endowment, the de- 
livery date is either a specified fu- 
ture date or the date of death which- 
ever is earlier. 

When one buys life insurance 
then, he is simply buying, on the 
installment plan, money for future 
delivery. This means that a man of 
modest means can contract for a 
relatively large amount of money— 
thus he can create an estate through 
life insurance. 

In order to understand the uses 
and functions of life insurance, we 
must first understand the uses and 
needs for money. There are needs 
for rather large amounts of cash to 
meet certain demands. There are 
other needs which call for monthly 
income. Let’s consider the needs for 
income first. 

Modern families today live on a 
month to month basis. Therefore, 


their basic problem is a need for 
regular monthly income to pay the 
rent or the mortgage payment, to 
buy the groceries and to satisfy all 
the usual bills which are normally 
presented monthly. 

Where does this money come 
from? What are the basic sources 
of income? There are only two 
major sources. One is earned in- 
come which is received because a 
person works and earns it. The sec- 
ond source of income is investment 
income or income that is received 
because investment dollars are put 
to work. 


Three Constant Threats 


The average person or family 
doesn’t have a great deal of invest- 
ments to produce income. There- 
fore, he or his family depends heavily 
on the ability of someone to work 


each week and earn an income. 
There are three constant threats to 
earned income. One, the possibility 
that the person earning that income 
might die prematurely, two, the 
possibility that the person might be- 
come disabled because of illness, 
accident or age ; and third, the possi- 
bility that he may become unem- 
ployed because of economic or per- 
sonal causes. 

If one of these things should stop 
a person’s earned income, what are 
the possibilities of having that in- 
come replaced from some other 
source. The income might be re- 
placed temporarily from personal 

(Continued on the next page) 
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savings—but most people don’t ac- 
cumulate enough to continue their 
income long from this source. 

Even if a person should be able to 
forecast the termination date of his 
earned income, he might not be able 
to save enough money to replace the 
income. Because present economic 
conditions have brought about a high 
standard of living and high taxes 
on one hand, and relatively low in- 
terest rates on investments on the 
other. 

Through the use of mortality rec- 
ords and interest tables, life insur- 
ance companies can forecast with an 
amazing degree of accuracy the 
number of people whose income will 
be stopped prematurely—the num- 
ber who will die at any given time. 
Our actuaries can’t tell who these 
people will be but from a group of 
150,000 policyholders they know 
just about exactly how many claims 
there will be each year. 

Because of this, it has been possi- 
ble for life insurance companies 
through the principle of risk sharing 
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to design policy contracts which will 
make it possible for individuals to 
provide for the replacement of in- 
come in the event of death, disability 
or old age. Because these policy con- 
tracts have ever increasing guar- 
anteed cash or loan values, they also 
provide a good hedge against unem- 
ployment or emergencies. 

The policy contract is a flexible 
type of thing that can be fitted to 
the particular situation. Policy pro- 
ceeds may be received from the life 
insurance company as desired to fill 
the specific needs of the person to 
whom benefits are payable. For ex- 
ample, a family man may own $20,- 
000 of life insurance payable in a 
lump sum at his death. At his death, 
the widow, assuming she is the bene- 
ficiary, may normally specify how 
the money is to be paid to her. If 
there is a mortgage on the home to 
be paid off, and other needs for 
immediate cash, she may ask the 
life insurance company to simply 
give her a check for $20,000 imme- 
diately. 

On the other hand, if the widow 
does not need a large amount of cash 
but simply needs income for a stated 
period—perhaps until the children 
are through school—she may in- 
struct the life insurance company to 
pay the $20,000 to her at the rate 
of $150 a month. If this were done 
the income would last about thirteen 
years at the end of which time the 
five year old son might be through 
high school. 

Or the situation might well be 
such that the widow would like to 
have a guaranteed income through- 
out her lifetime—an ‘income that 
she could not possibly outlive. If 
so, the comnanv would be happy to 
pay such a life income. The amount 
would depend on the age of the 
widow at the time the income starts. 
By way of illustration, a widow age 
55 would receive about $90 per 
month for life from a $20 000 policy. 

There are a large number of dif- 
ferent policy contracts available— 
different variations of the three basic 
types. No one can tell which one is 
best until he knows when the in- 
sured will die. In our company, we 
offer for sale about seventy-five dif- 
ferent policv contracts. If you can 
tell me without a doubt when you 
will die, I can tell you exactly which 
one you should buy. Since we don’t 


know that in any case, the best our 
salesmen can do is to appraise the 
situation and recommend what seems 
to be the best policy contract and 
the best arrangement of insurance. 


Specific Situations 


Bearing in mind that endowment 
policy contracts provide for payment 
in full at a specified future date—or 
at death if earlier, life insurance 
offers a systematic long range sav- 
ings plan. 

A. Compulsion to save over long 
period 

B. Create estate first then save it 
C. Collateral values. 

Examples are education endowments 
and long range endowments to sim- 
ply build up an estate. 

Until the early thirties there was 
little demand for retirement income 
policies. Everyone could “invest his 
own money to better advantage.” 
But several things happened—the 
stock market crash; the decline in 
interest rates and the increase in in- 
come taxes—all of which changed 
this point of view. Now many en- 
dowment and retirement plans are 
sold for retirement income. But 
the chief function of life insurance 
is still to provide protection—death 
benefits. Lump sum cash payments 
at death or cash to provide for vari- 
ous income arrangements for the 
family following the death of bread- 
winner. 

In the lump sum cash category, 
there is the need referred to as the 
clean up fund. That is a certain 
amount of money needed at death 
to pay last illness expenses, funeral 
costs, debts, taxes and other cash 
obligations. Each member of the 
family has this need—especially the 
wife. 

Another cash need would be for 
money to pay off the mortgage on 
the home. A widow and children can 
get along on a small monthly income 
if they do not have rent or mort- 
gage payments to make each month. 
Another cash need would be an 
emergency fund—money on deposit 
which may be withdrawn as needed 
to meet cash emergencies. 

Another example might be that 
of a wealthy man who realizes that 
a large amount of money will be 
needed at his death to pay the 
Federal estate tax. He knows about 
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what this tax will be because the 
rates and schedules are published but 
he doesn’t know when he is going 
to die, therefore, he worries about 
the possibility of not having the 
money (liquid assets) available 
when it is needed. It would be 
foolish for him to try to save the 
money in a savings account because 
he needs to be using his money in 
his business. Through life insur- 
ance he may start buying money on 
the installment plan which will be 
available to him at the exact future 
date on which it is needed. The 
death which creates the need for the 
tax money also matures the insur- 
ance contract and makes the money 
instantly available. 

Another example might be a 
member of an alumni association 
who wants to give his university or 
his fraternity $10,000. He can't 
foresee the possibility of accumulat- 
ing enough money to make the gift, 
therefore, he may buy a life insur- 
ance policy and name the University 
or his fraternity as beneficiary. All 
he needs to do to guarantee that the 
gift will be made at his death is to 
pay the premiums regularly. Like- 
wise, he might buy an endowment 
policy and make the gift at the end 
of a definite number of years when 
the policy matures even though he 
is still living. 


Business Purposes 


Or life insurance may be used for 
certain business purposes. A busi- 
ness indemnifies itself against the 
loss of a warehouse by fire. Isn’t it 
just as sensible for that business 
man to indemnify his business 
against the loss of a key employee 
because of death. 

Or take the example of two part- 
ners operating a business partner- 
ship. Through life insurance each 
one of them can provide the money 
needed to buy out the other part- 
ner’s interest in the event the other 
partner should die. This is good for 
the survival partner because he be- 
comes sole owner of the business. 
It is likewise good for the estate of 
the deceased partner because a mar- 
ket for the business interest has been 
established, a definite price estab- 
lished and the money provided in 
cash. 

These are all cash or lump sum 
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needs. Now let’s consider a few 
other specific needs for monthly in- 
come. We mentioned before the 
need for an adequate monthly in- 
come for the family while the chil- 
dren are in school. There might also 
be a need for a larger income during 
a four or six year period while the 
children are attending a college or 
university. This income may be pro- 
vided in the event of the father’s 
death through life insurance on his 
life. 

Social Security provides a small 
income to the widow while the chil- 


dren are below age 18. It also pro- 
vides income for a widow beyond 
age 65. But there is nothing for the 
widow from Social Security from the 
time the youngest child is age 18 
until the widow is age 65. Life In- 
surance may be used to provide an 
income during this gap between the 
two Social Security periods. 


Or as we mentioned before, life 
insurance may provide regular 
monthly life income for retirement— 
either for the widow in the event the 
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Brokers’ tip 


Insurance brokers, William Chapman, 


seated at the left, and William Irwin 


(standing), of 602 N.W. 27th Avenue, 


Miami, Florida, have a tip for you: 


“If you handle all General Lines as we do, 


you'll find Prudential Brokerage service a boon 


to your business. Here in Miami many of 


our customers ask us to handle their 
life insurance needs too — and that’s 
where Prudential comes in. Through 
their prompt and efficient service we've 
been able to close many a life sale 
without neglecting our general insurance 
activities. And even with all of 
Prudential’s help, we still get the 

full commission. 

“Incidentally, the gentleman shown 
here with us is our good friend, 
Henry Shor — Prudential’s Brokerage 
Manager in Miami.” 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE + THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s BROKERAGE SERVICE and how it will 


make Lire sales easier for me. 
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Life Insurance—Continued 


insured dies or for the insured him- 
self if he lives to retirement age. 

In the average financial plan, some 
life insurance would be used to pro- 
vide cash for various immediate cash 
needs and other life insurance pol- 
icies might be used to provide 
monthly income. This is the pro- 
gramming or planning of the life 
insurance estate. 

Life insurance is big business 
today. We think it is big because it 
is filling a real need. People don’t 
rush out and buy it at self-service 





stores but an agent who is successful 
in getting a man or woman to think 
seriously about his financial plans for 
the future finds life insurance pretty 
easy to sell to that individual. This 
is true because the need is ever 
present and life insurance does a 
good job in filling long range finan- 
cial plans. 

There is something over ten bil- 
lion dollars in cash going into the 
life insurance companies each year 
in the payment of premiums on pol- 
icy contracts. As big as_ these 
amounts sound, they represent only 
3 or 4% of the present disposable 


PROTECTION 
FOR THE OTHER HALF 


Life underwriters looking for a relatively un- 
explored market may find it among the 45% 
of today’s families who are renters. 


For while they own no homes, the rent de- 
mands payment every month just as insistently 
as mortgage payments do—even when the 
head of the family is disabled, or dead. 


Men who worry about the rent if they should 
die or become disabled find a comforting 
answer in Occidental’s Income Protection 
policy. Designed to provide monthly income 
at death, it will do that job — at lowest pre- 
miums—for any period of 10 to 50 years. 


Supplemented with one of Occidental’s time 
indemnity plans, it can also provide rent - 
money when the insured is totally disabled. 


One more use for a very versatile and popular 
Occidental plan — Income Protection. 
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income of the people of the U. S. 

As a result of the accumulation of 
these premium payments, life insur- 
ance companies today are investing 
each year approximately 85 billion 
dollars. Life insurance companies 
don’t own this money, the majority 
of it is the property of the policy- 
holders. In fact, about 70 billion of 
this amount is (reserves) held as di- 
rect security for the obligations to 
policyhoiders. 

This enormous amount of money, 
85 billion dollars, which represents 
savings of a large segment of our 
people is invested in a broad cross- 
section of the economy—it furnishes 
money for the mortgages on homes, 
on business property; for bonds, 
both government, utility and indus- 
trial; and smaller amounts in stocks 
and real estate. 


Payments 


Life insurance companies paid to 
policyowners and beneficiaries last 
year over 5 billion dollars. More 
than half of this amount is paid to 
living policyholders—so you don’t 
have to die to win in life insurance. 
Life insurance companies today are 
furnishing employment for nearly a 
half million people. 

Some say that these big figures 
tend to indicate that life insurance 
companies are getting too big and too 
powerful—that they are controlling 
too much of the country’s wealth. 
But this wealth is the wealth of a 
large number of individuals who are 
entrusting their savings to life insur- 
ance companies. The record of in- 
surance companies and their trustee- 
ship of these funds speaks for itself. 
All companies are operated under 
state supervision in accordance with 
state laws which protect the policy- 
holders’ interest. 


Wider Acceptance 


Life insurance is constantly gain- 
ing wider acceptance by the public. 
People are using life insurance more 
than ever before in their personal 
and business financial planning. Life 
insurance is a healthy and a dynamic 
factor in our American way of life. 
It encourages personal and family 
thrift. It contributes to a sound 
economy and it is doing much to 
strengthen our system of free enter- 
prise. 
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CANADIAN HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


THE PROPOSAL FOR A CANADIAN na- 
tional health insurance program was 
severely criticized recently by D. E. 
Kilgour, general manager of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany. Addressing the company’s 
annual meeting, he proposed a Royal 
Commission to analyze the subject, 
study existing plans and weigh 
public and professional opinion. Mr. 
Kilgour noted that such a proposal 
had been rejected in the United 
States, and that six and one-half mil- 
lion Canadians are now covered by 
voluntary insurance. Warning that 
compulsory health insurance would 
lead to socialized medicine, he main- 
tained that state hospitalization is 
unworkable to the public satisfaction 
and long-term benefit. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEETING 


AN ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, the new accident and 
health insurance trade association, 
is scheduled for April 12 and 13 at 
the Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati. One hundred ninety-three 
companies have already been ac- 
cepted for charter membership in 
the association. This total includes 
members of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference and the other five asso- 
ciations which formed the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
from which the new organization is 
being developed. Membership will 
not, however, be limited to previous 
members of these seven organiza- 
tions. 

The aims of the new group were 
detailed by E. J. Faulkner, who is 
scheduled to be its president, at a 
joint meeting in New York of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters and the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference. 
The first steps leading to the dis- 
solution of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference were 
taken at an executive committee 
meeting recently. The vote for dis- 
solution will be submitted to mem- 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 
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bers by mail in the near future. The 
annual meeting of the Conference 
scheduled for May has been can- 
celled and a subcommittee of the ex- 
ecutive committee authorized to 
handle the termination of its affairs. 


A. & H. ADVERTISING 


THE STATES OF MICHIGAN, New 
York and New Jersey, have adopted 
the code of rules governing accident 
and health insurance advertising rec- 
ommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
The Minnesota insurance depart- 
ment held a public hearing March 
6 to consider adopting the rules and 
the West Virginia has scheduled a 
similar conference for April 2. Mean- 
while the Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus has criticized the rules 
as weak and full of loopholes and 
restrictive to responsible insurers 
while unable to prevent the activities 
of the unconscientious. It recom- 
mends, instead, self-regulation by in- 
surers with the assistance of the 
Better Business Bureaus. 

Insurance representatives urged 


the commissioner’s rules be used as 
a guide in the preparation of a set 
of trade practice rules acceptable to 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
companies and state regulatory bod- 
ies. A conference was held in Wash- 
ington on such a set of trade practice 
rules with a preliminary draft hoped 
for by this month. A final public 
hearing on the regulations is sched- 
uled for April 18. The conference 
concentrated on drafting the rules 
with the result that the subject of the 
jurisdiction of the F. T. C. was side- 
tracked for the moment. 


A. & H. HEARINGS 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
has ruled that adherence in the 1950 
mail order trade practice rules has 
no bearing on the Commission’s 
present charge of misleading adver- 
tising against forty-one insurance 
companies. The ruling was made in 
the hearing of the charges against 
the Postal Life and Casualty of 
Kansas City and the American Life 
and Accident of St. Louis. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


ILLS LIBERALIZING workmen’s 
risen laws have been en- 
acted thus far this year by the legis- 
latures of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, with similar proposals 
pending in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Is- 
land and South Carolina. The In- 
surance Federation of New York 
has opposed a monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation fund bill 
in that state. The Pennsylvania bill 
requiring mutual fire insurers 1ssu- 
ing assessable policies to establish 
unearned premium reserves has been 
signed into law, effective immedi- 
ately. However, the companies af- 
fected may accumulate the reserves 
over a five year period. A bill intro- 
duced in the New York legislature 
would prohibit any stock holder who 
holds 12%% or more of the stock 
of an insurance company from vot- 
ing in the election of directors un- 
less he had obtained a license from 
the superintendent of insurance. 


A compulsory auto liability insur- 
ance measure has been passed by the 


New York Assembly. A similar bill 
was passed last year by the Assembly 
but was defeated in the Senate. Sep- 
arate bills to establish a fund to 
cover unsatisfied judgments on un- 
insured out of state cars, hit and run 
and stolen cars involved in accidents 
are scheduled for consideration by 
the Assembly. Bills incorporating 
Superintendent of Insurance Holz’s 
compulsory indemnification proposal 
have also been introduced. Com- 
mittees of both Houses of the New 
York Legislature have reported 
favorably on an automobile inspec- 
tion plan under which cars over four 
years old would be inspected and all 
used cars inspected at the time they 
are sold. 


A bill to regulate dangerous auto- 
mobile ornaments has been intro- 
duced in New York. The Insurance 
Federation of New York has asked 
that no uninsured motorist legisla- 
tion be passed in that state until ex- 
perience has been developed under 
the new uninsured motorist endorse- 
ment. A measure to establish an un- 
satisfied judgment fund has passed 
the Virginia House and is expected 


to pass the Senate. An Arizona bill 
would require an annual inspection 
of the safety equipment on motor 
vehicles. A Michigan bill to substi- 
tute the rule of comparative negli- 
gence for contributory negligence in 
traffic accident claims has died in 
committee. The Virginia House 
General Laws Committee has killed 
a compulsory automobile insurance 
bill while a similar bill has been in- 
troduced in Arizona. Georgia meas- 
ures include one which would set up 
a committee to study compulsory lia- 
bility insurance. The Virginia Leg- 
islature has passed a number of 
highway safety measures. 

The Michigan insurance law re- 
codification bill has been passed by 
the House. An agent’s licensing bill 
has been introduced in Georgia: A 
number of insurance bills, including 
uniform accident and health policy 
provisions, have been passed by both 
Maryland Houses and sent to the 
Governor for his signature. An 
agent’s qualification bill has been 
drafted in lowa. Governor Chandler 
has signed into Kentucky law a bill 
to raise the annual license fee for 
insurance solicitors and adjusters. 





WE HAVE 





“a friend 
in the 
_ business” 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Trunded (905 -— 


Yes, we have a “friend in the business"—our new 
companion company, 


lowa. 


It's a Fact Now—Act Now 


For real “groundfloor" agency opportunities, 
phone, wire, or write: 


CENTRAL STANDARD INDEMNITY 


Central Standard Indemnity is now writing a full 
line of salable, modern Accident-Sickness and 
Hospital protection in 14 states . 
AUTO, FIRE and LIABILITY to follow. Auto 


coverages are already available in Illinois and 


HOWARD H. KLUVER, Secretary 


CENTRAL STANDARD INDEMNITY COMPANY 
303 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


. with 
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Dist. Sales Mgr. R. J. Butler, West Chester, Pa. 


The youngsters listened . . . to Nationwiders talking. 


It happened in Chester County... 


There are probably a lot of Chester Counties, but the one in Pennsyl- 
vania is where this dramatic activity took place: 


It had to do with youthful drivers. The fact is, about two years ago 
they had begun to gum up everybody’s loss ratio. 


Well, what could be done? Kick out the youthful driver? That’s one 
answer. But instead, a few of our agents in Chester County decided 
there must be a better way—and they found their answer. They de- 
cided to become their “younger brothers’ keepers”. 


They decided they'd keep writing them . . . provided the youngsters 


would “enroll” for a special kind of educational session to be held at 
regular monthly intervals. 


Here Nationwide agents, claimsmen and underwriters demonstrated 
to these young drivers that the operation of an automobile was a lot 
more serious than they ever imagined. The result? The young folks in 
Chester County drive more carefully today. This helped materially 


to cut our loss ratio 30% ...and production has gone up, too. Why? 
Because the parents of these youthful drivers learned from first hand 


experience that a Nationwide agent is really a “different” insurance 
counsellor. 


They learned from first hand experience that he believes in his com- 
pany’s slogan, /n Service With People. There’s no escaping the old 
truth: if you can trust a man with your child . . . you can trust him 
with just about anything . . . including your insurance! 


Get the facts on this “different” kind of 
company. Write Agency Secretary, care of: 


ATIONWIDE 


‘. - INSURANCE 
"a0 (Formerly FARM BUREAU INSURANCE of Ohio) 


StRv, 
* % 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 





REINSURANCE 


Nowadays Reinsurance 
is a vital factor in most 
important insurance 
transactions. 


Employers experience 
(42 years) in serving 
reinsurancewise is a 
sturdy background for 
our modern service. 


MULTIPLE LINES 





EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 1139 W. 6th Street 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





PEOPLE LIKE PICTURES, especially 
theirs,” according to Manager Cam 
Toole of the John Street office, New 
York City. He knows an enter- 
prising realtor who takes a Polaroid 
photo of Mrs. Prospect in the door- 
way of a residence she seems to 
favor. A print is given on the spot 
as a reminder of “how vou would 
look in your new home.” 


“THE GARAGE LIABILITY POLICY 
might be called one of the earliest 
‘package’ coverages. It should be re- 
membered, however, that this con- 
tract has great flexibility, and can be 
tailored to each risk. 

“A basic consideration is whether 
to apply Division I coverage (which 
includes owned automobiles) or to 
limit the contract to Division I] 
coverage (which excludes owned 
automobiles). Medical payments is 
available on either basis. 

“The care, custody and control 
exclusion should be understood and 
explained. It can be countered to 
a certain degree by Coverage D, a 
collision coverage on customers’ cars 
on a selected deductible basis. Hoist 
coverage can also be added when ap- 
plicable. 

“If you pride yourself on being a 
professional insurance agent, garage 
liabilty offers an opportunity to en- 
hance your professional standing.” 
—R. G. Hunter, Junior, San Fran- 
cisco. 


WHo’s IN THE SPRING THAW of 
construction activity ? With housing 
tracts blossoming in every commu- 
nity, industrial building contracts in- 
creasing a billion dollars a year, and 
public works projects scheduled for 
a sharp rise this spring, it would 
seem that any agent who knows a 
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contractor is in a preferred position 
to enjoy the benefits of the biggest 
peacetime building boom ever. 

In addition to fire, boiler and ma- 
chinery, broad form paymaster rob- 
bery, contractors equipment, auto- 
mobile, public liability, workmen’s 
compensation, fidelity and surety 
bonds, group life, group accident and 
sickness, group pensions, and busi- 
ness life and accident for the firm, 
install a salary allotment franchise 
and sell personal life, accident and 
health insurance to the owner of the 
business and his employees. 


Among them are such high sal- 
aried persons as: assistant chief en- 
gineers, general superintendents, 
purchasing agents, civil engineers, 
pile driver superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, project engineers, 
carpentry foremen, crane shovel op- 
erators, office managers, structural 
engineers, engineers, project man- 
agers, assistant paymasters, concrete 
finishing superintendents, superin- 
tendents, chief engineers, construc- 
tion engineers, rigger foremen, as- 
sistant engineers, auditors, mainte- 
nance superintendents, office engi- 
neers, excavation superintendents, 
paymasters, cableway foremen, 
walking bosses, foremen, field engi- 
neers, supervising engineers, ma- 
terial engineers, steelworker fore- 
men, heavy duty mechanics, project 
superintendents, assistant division 


. C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers) 


managers, ironworker superintend 
ents, construction superintendents, 
and chief project engineers. 

Build with people who are build 
ing. 


THE VIRTUES OF ACCIDENT insurance 
are appreciated most emphatically 
by those who suffer accidents with 
out accident insurance. This, of 
course, has been a fact since accident 
insurance came into being nearly a 
century ago. An Accident under- ° 
writer was reminded of it forcefully 
recently by two applications received 
in one day. One applicant was man- 
ager of a printing plant in New Jer 
sey, who was visiting a Jersey shore 
last summer when a beach umbrella 
caught by the wind, blew over the 
sands and struck him, point-forward, 
in the eye, which is now sightless. 
The other applicant was a member 
of the sales force of a manufacturing 
firm in Ontario, who, while alighting 
from his automobile, was struck by 
a passing car, and injured so badly 
that his left leg had to be amputated. 
Like so many others, both men 
learned from painful experience that 
it’s better to own accident insurance 
and not need it, than to need acci- 
dent insurance and not have it. 


WITH MULTIPLE-LINE “PACKAGES,” 
you are covering more and more of 
your clients’ material possessions. 
But none of these packages includes 
family security, peace of mind, con- 
fidence in future stability. Only life 
insurance can provide protection for 
these most precious of all posses- 
sions. 

I’m trying to help my casualty and 
fire clients to get the most out of 
life-—Phil Harris, Napa, California. 





APRIL PUBLIC OFFICIAL ELECTION CALENDAR 


Election, 
Primary or 
Appointment Office and Length of Term 
E All offices, sixth class cities (4) 
r Certain offices, state and country (2, 4, 6) 
E All offices, certain townships (1) 
E Fire, second, third, fourth class cities, 
certain school districts 
P All municipalities 
A Treasurer and clerk, certain villages (2), 
treas-coll., high school districts (1) 
P All offices, third class cities (4) 
EF All offices, city, town, village (1) 
E All offices, cities except Milwaukee (2) 


These are specific prospects this month for public official bonds. Your 
company bondsrnan will help you obtain this highly desirable business. 
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PIONEER 
of 
Lawyers 
Professional 
Liability 
Insurance 


Since July 1, 1945, thousands of policies 
protecting many of the country’s leading 
lawyers and law firms have been written by 
this Company. For claim and underwriting 
know-how based on more than a generation 


of experience, consult your local agent. 





UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
315 Pine Street St. Louis 2, Mo. 


AUTOMOBILE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LIABILITY 





AUTO RATE HEARING 


THE TEXAS BOARD of Insurance 
Commissioners conducted a hearing 
on auto rates, rating plans, manual 
rules and forms on March 15. Any 
rate revisions or other changes de- 
cided on by the board will generally 
be effective May 1. 


LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


REVISED BODILY INJURY liability 
rates for owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ liability insurance filed in nine 
states by the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau became effective Febru- 
ary 29, 1956. For classifications 
written on an area and frontage 
basis, the following statewide 
changes are involved: Kentucky, 
—15.6%; Massachusetts, +8.1%; 
Mississippi, no change; Rhode Is- 
land, —16.8%; South Carolina, 
+25.0% ; Tennessee, no change; 
Vermont, no change; Virginia, 
+0.8% and Wisconsin, —3.7%. 
The revisions also affect miscellane- 
ous classifications in the same states. 


FIRE RATES 


Tue Texas Boarp of Insurance 
Commissioners recently held a hear- 
ing on a proposal to graduate dwell- 
ing and farm property fire rates 
according to the amount of insurance 
carried. It was proposed that rates 
on policies of less than $5,000 be in- 
creased, those on larger risks re- 
duced and rates on household goods 
be promulgated separately. A 
spokesman for the Texas Insurance 
Advisory Association argued that 
no decision should be made until ad- 
ditional data were available. 

Reduced fire rates on most sprin- 
klered risks have been filed by the 
Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau, 
effective February 15. 


W. C. RATE CHANGE 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION RATES 
were reduced an average of 2.8% in 
Wisconsin, effective March 1. Rates 
for manufacturing risks were re- 
duced an average of about 3.2% 
and those for contracting risks in- 
creased an average of about 1%. 
The revisions are estimated to repre- 
sent an annual saving to policyhold- 
ers of approximately $850,000. 
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LOYALTY GROUP * 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
————— 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
“Bonds and Stocks_———___ 
Interest due and accrued__. 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances 


Real Setete 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools 


All other Assets__.__ 


$ 5,406,999.79 
946,030.04 
162,401 ,031.61 
236,182.94 


3,803,131.44 
3,086,000.00 


9,721 363.59 
1,365,827.61 


Total admitted Assets_$186,966,567.02 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses. 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


$ 18,710,827.16 
1,621,400.00 

52,622,853.30 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,290,258.00 

Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties 


All other Liabilities. 


5,845,871.38 
1,261,182.18 
Capital _ 15,000,000.00 
Net Surplus _... ..‘ & 4,175.00 


Total —_______—$186,966.567.02 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $103,614,175.00 
Securities carried at $3,803,805.91 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
OO 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,283.32 
*Bonds and Stocks. 14,240,435.20 
Interest due and occrved__ 46,379.76 
Agents and Departmen 


Belences 178,165.49 
150,000.00 
262,765.55 


Total admitted assets_$15,413,231.28 


Real Estate 


All other Assets___ 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses____$ 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


All other Liabilities___ 


Capital —— 


CO NE icine 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,025,032.36 
Securities carried ot $795,543.41 in the above statement are deposited os required by law 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Oe 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
"Bonds and Stocks. 
Interest due and accrued. 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 2,885,992.37 
All other Assets. 410,264.17 


Total admitted Assets_$43,367,906.30 


$ 1,089,155.22 

332,501.95 
— 386,550,037.75 
99,954.84 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for losses__—_—___$ 
Reserve for loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities ____ 

Capital 

Net Surplus 


Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $21,367,184.65 
Securities carried at $2,955,430.82 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


1,954,862.54 
169,400.00 
5,864,044.20 
382,318.00 
17,574.18 


1,000,000.00 
6,025,032.36 
ee 


5,306,055.46 
459,800.00 
14,922 898.69 
1,252,806.00 
59,161.50 


3,000,000.00 
——__._ «118,367, 184.65 


——___ $43, 367,906.30 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Oe Fe 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 13,788.26 

*Bonds and Stocks. 48, 966,786.82 
Interest due and accrved___ 167,466.15 
Agents and Departmental 

Belences —__ __— 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools______ 


3,509,949.53 


150,789.49 
231,563.29 
Total admitted Assets_$55,C90,398.13 


All other Assets______ 


Reserve for Losse: 


LIABILITIES 


Reinsurance 
Wee WNSS eee 


All other Liabilities. 


Capital 
Net Surplus 


Total 


$19,529,061.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses_._. 2,247,095.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Funds held under 


13,846,779.68 


1,647,113.89 


197,366.55 
167,463.00 


3,000,000.00 
14455,519.01 


$55,090,398.13 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
OO — 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and accrued. 


851 570.55 
13,320,277.37 
37,914.18 


Agents and Deportmental 
Balances —_ 1,749,124.28 
—— 66,000.00 

—_ 132,584.55 


Total admitted Assets__$16,157,470.93 


Real Estate 


All other Assets___ 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses____$ 1,954,862.54 
Reserve for Loss Expenses.__— 169,400.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,497,910.04 
387,418.00 
17,574.18 
2,000,000.00 
6,130,306.17 
$16,157,470.93 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities_ 
II ctictptieniatie 
Net Surplus 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $8,130,306.17 
Securities carried at $1,956,902.96 in the above statement are deposited os required by low 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash $ 39,031.74 
—————————K— Sl 
Interest Due and Acerved___ 2,945.21 


Agents and Departmental Balances 


Bonds and Stocks 


11,384.85 


Total admitted Assets___ $457,897.94 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses__$ 3,980.86 
Capital —_..... 100,000.00 
Net Surplus —— 353,917.08 


Os 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $453,917.08 
Securities carried at $55,720.22 in the above statement are deposited as required by low 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Mortgage loons on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks. 


$ 1,902,307.91 

432,972.54 
—__—— 58, 149,018.36 
Interest due and accrued 175,081.72 


Agents and Departmental 
Bolonces — 


—— 3,718,871.79 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools — nana 


156,973.17 
276,839.35 
Total admitted Assets__$64,812,064.84 


All other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses_______$24,001,921.00 
2,664,267.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,372,985.52 
1,656,825.00 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__. 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


Funds held 
Treaties 


All other Liabilities _____ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Total 


under reinsurance 
a 663,218.89 

119,854.37 
3,000,000.00 
————l iz 


-$64,812,064.84 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,455,519.01 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $19,332,993.06 
Securities carried at $4,426,379.84 in the above statement are depdsited as required by law 


Securities corried at $1,691,171.13 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


HOME OFFICE 
10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


Western Department 


Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


Just a house of cards 


One jolt sends it tumbling. And just one jolt could shatter your financial security. 
It could be any one of countless unforeseen events: a disabling accident . . . 
an auto crash... a damage suit ... a dishonest employee. 
To protect your home, your business, your possessions, you need the 
personal service of your local insurance agent or broker. 
Your Maryland representative knows how to protect you with the 
right kinds and the right amounts of insurance at the right time, 
and that means before a loss or claim against you occurs. And, should 
trouble strike, he’s right beside you, your personal agent, ready and able to take 
your trouble and make it his business. And because he knows his business, it’s good 
business for you to know him. It pays in security and peace of mind. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 





| ts HANDLING CLAIMS for an in- 
surance company, the adjuster is 
dealing with personal injuries, real 
or imaginary, which arise as a result 
of what lawyers call a “tort.” A 
“tort” has been held to be “an act 
or omission which unlawfully vio- 
lates a personal right, created by 
the law, and for which the appro- 
priate remedy is a common-law ac- 
tion for damages by the injured 
person.” 


Complications 


In several states contributory neg- 
ligence does not defeat recovery but 
merely reduces the damages. In 
others, if there has been a prepond- 
erance of contributory negligence on 
the part of the plaintiff, no recov- 
ery may be had. That this defini- 
tion is over-simplified is well known 
to every claim man. The ramifica- 
tions and exceptions present the dif- 
ficulties. 

When the claim man has arrived 
at a conclusion concerning the tort 
and responsibility therefor, his ques- 
tion is—what are the injuries and 
what are they worth? He knows 
that if there is liability, the claimant 
is entitled to payment of doctors’ 
bills and hospital expenses, plus a 
reasonable sum for past pain and 
suffering, and a reasonable sum for 
pain and suffering in the future. 
Added to these, of course, are loss 
of earnings to the date of trial and 
potential loss of earnings, based on 
future incapacity. 

But legal medicine—and the 
plaintiff’s knowledge of it—has 
gone a long way with the laws re- 
lating to negligence, so that we 
rarely hear of cases being tried in- 
volving a broken arm, a broken leg, 
a pain in the back, or a concussion. 
The broken arm has become a frac- 
ture of the radius and the ulna, with 
ever-present pain and disability for 
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LOGIC 


HANDLING NEGLIGENCE CLAIMS 


life. The bump on the head has 
been translated into post-concussion 
syndrome, with personality changes 
and other subjective symptoms. The 
pain in the back is now a ruptured 
intervertebral disc with neurological 
symptoms. No more do we hear of 
rheumatism, lumbago, and sciatica. 
These are now frequently attributed 
to pressure on the nerves, of course 
as the result of injury. In many 
cases, lest the jury overlook any 
gruesome details, skeletous and 
other such pleasant exhibits are 
brought into court to illustrate 
graphically the grievous injuries 
sustained by the plaintiff. 


High Verdicts 


Many plaintiffs’ lawyers are edu- 
cated in the surgical and medical 
aspects of plaintiffs’ injuries; but, 
regretfully, few claims superintend- 
ents and adjusters—and even de- 
fendents’ lawyers—understand mod- 
ern terminology and practice, and 
are frequently unable to cope with 
these present-day methods. Their 
recourse therefore lies in consulta- 
tion with their doctor or surgeon, 
and, unfortunately this sort of prep- 
aration is usually superficial, even 
where it is not done too late. 

The result has been that we are 
seeing jurors, impressed by the evi- 
dence produced as the result of mi- 
nute preparation, medical and legal, 
by the lawyers for the plaintiffs, 
bringing in verdicts not infrequently 
for $50,000 to $100,000, and occa- 
sionally for astronomical amounts, as 
high as $300,000 and more. 

In the days when most policies 
had five- and ten-thousand or ten- 
and twenty-thousand limits, medio- 
cre defense of casualty claims was 
not necessarily too serious, for mis- 
takes were not catastrophic. Now 
the claim department of a company 
writing large limits, such as fifty- 


and one hundred-thousand and one 
hundred- and three hundred-thou- 
sand, faces the necessity for prompt 
and experienced decisions, not only 
on the question of the amount to be 
offered, but on the timing of the 
offer. 


Unreasonable Demands 


Certain serious cases are best not 
settled too soon because of the un- 
reasonableness of the preliminary 
demand. In such instances it is 
better to wait until arrival at court, 
for the plaintiff can get no worse 
and there may be a more reasonable 
demand at the court-house door. On 
the other hand, there is a certain 
type of serious case in which the 
first demand may be the one to ac- 
cept quickly. 

There is no substitute for expe- 
rience in claim handling, but as a 
guide the following formula should 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Negligence Claims—Continued 

be helpful, particularly to young ad- 
justers: 

Settlements. Generally speaking, 
money can be saved by prompt 
settlement. Avoid legal fees where 
possible and profitable. Arrange- 
ments may be made with the plain- 
tiff’s attorney to withhold a lawsuit 
or action on it if his lien is protected, 
while the adjuster is completing his 
investigation with the idea of settle- 
ment. 

Claims may be broadly classified in 
these categories: 

(a) Clear liability. This calls for 
immediate settlement, the amount to 
be paid to be based on: 

(1) serious injury 

(2) moderate injury 

(3) slight injury 

(4) no injury. 

(b) Questionable liability. These 
are best settled. If the facts are on 
your side, argue your case with the 
injured person or the attorney and 
arrive at your settlement figure, 
based on the same classifications as 
in (a), discounting the probability 
of winning, since the case involves 
questionable liability. 

(c) Cases of no liability. These are 
made up of two principal classes: 
(1) Where the insured is not re- 
sponsible as a matter of law. 

(2) Where a substantial prepon- 
derance of the provable facts favors 
the insured. 

Conceding the shrunken value of 
the dollar, the increases in doctors 
and hospitals’ charges, a case which 
formerly could be settled for $50. 
might best be settled for $100. or 
even $150. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the settlement value of 
cases in such a category should be 
four or five times what it was ten 
years ago. 

Then we have that nebulous 
group referred to as nuisance value 
cases. Nothing should be paid on a 
case which does not fall within the 
three major classifications previ- 
ously outlined. If a case is worthless 
and there are no injuries, then pres- 
sure is sometimes brought to make 
a payment “to avoid litigation.” It 
costs money to defend even a worth- 
less case, but any payment in such 
instances breeds many more of the 
type, and there are unscrupulous at- 
torneys willing to deal in this sort 
of litigation, figuring large sales and 
small profits. Payments on cases of 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Financial Statement e December 31, 





Assets: 


eae ee ww eto eS bh male oeia atte $ 4,103,326.91 
Bonds: 


United States Government. . . ...... $19,600,314.96 
Canadian Government . . URC a ee ae 93,000.00 


State, County and Municipal . Ge ae er ee 7,891 844.09 27,585, 159.05 


Stocks: 


Public Utilities Preferred . . ....... $ 4,913,985.00 
Public Utilities Common ......... 2,961 069.50 
Bank and Trust Company Common. . . . . . 839,619.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Preferred. . . . . |,526,727.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Common. . .. . 5,707,005.75 15,948 406.25 








Ne ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 4,265,495.10 
Ne eee ee ee ee 199,519.33 
Re Fog. eta we, ge ee ee 147,074.12 





FOUAL AieeiTaD ASSETS. 2. 2 2 ew tt tt tw $52,248,980.76 


Liabilities: 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense . . . .......2.~. $18,736,561.00 
ee ee ORI, gg cg to ee wee 11,975,582.17 
Er ee Seis a Sn Sk! ge ta ee eye 1,244,267.00 
Reserve for Policyholders' Dividends. . . . . . . . 2... ee. 288,006.43 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends . . . . ....... 2.48. 156,000.00 
EE Te ee ee ee se 141,540.04 








Total Liabilities, except Capital. . . . . .. . 32,541 ,956.64 


a YE a a 
OES SS ae ee a ee a a 17,307,024.12 


ee ae eee ee eee ee 19,707,024.12 





yo! 6 bo wot oe ay eel $52,248,980.76 
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“SAFECO has stopped our 


loss of auto business!” 


says Donald Jefferis, of the 

Jefferis Insurance Service, 
Marysville, California 

“... and, is adding new customers 

for auto and other business. Mr. 

Jefferis goes on to say, “In our re- 

cent flood disaster we saw demon- 

strated the efficient claims service 

maintained by your companies. We 

have found that General Insurance 

Company of America, along with 

General Casualty and SaFEco, not 

only perform well for our clients, 

but they are progressive in their 

efforts to give their agents new and 

improved tools to work with.” 


SAVE YOUR AUTO BUSINESS WITH 


the modern auto insurance for safe drivers 


eoeeecesece sénikeiibieiididaaauan ds ay eeeeoeoeeees 


} | 
[wer 


SAFECO INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
General Insurance Building, Room 306, Seattle 5, Washington 


| am interested in getting the facts on SAFECO. 


Agency Name_________ 








Street__ 
Me 


eeeee 


Signature 
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Negligence Claims—from page |28 


this kind have to be governed by 
company policy; but a case with 
only a “nuisance value” never justi- 
fies a settlement of several hundred 
dollars. 

Preparation must be the keynote 
of all claim policy. Many companies 
concede that it is not possible to 
have a complete investigation made 
of all cases, but good practice de- 
mands that serious cases be pre- 
pared in detail and while the case 
is fresh. Many payments could be 
avoided when a little more investi- 
gation would disclose that there was 
no liability; and again, the amount 
paid might often be far less if the 
facts had been obtained before settle- 
ment. 


Preparation Pays Off 


For a case that is to be taken to 
trial, painstaking preparation will pay 
big dividends; facts and witnesses 
and medical testimony can never be 
too carefully assembled. If the com- 
panies’ claim men do not have the 
time for special preparation—and 
proper investigation does take 
time—then it is sound economy to 
employ a special investigator; and 
there are many excellent 
this talent available. 

If claim men are to err, it is best 
that they err on the side of settle- 
ment, for the adage still holds true— 
a poor settlement is much better 
than a bad lawsuit. But, to say that 
a settlement-attitude is preferable to 
a litigious-attitude, does not mean 
that money should be thrown away. 
Cases should be “adjusted” and not 
simply “paid off.” Serious cases 
are seldom “bad buys’; but millions 
of dollars are wasted annually in ex- 
travagant settlements where sub- 
stantial verdicts would be most un- 
likely even if the jury decided im- 
properly, in the adjusters’ opinion, 
in favor of the plaintiff. 

There should be at least one thor- 
oughly experienced casualty claim 
man in every Office, and in every 
home office a group of such men to 
give advice and assistance to the 
field man when he must make a seri- 
ous or close decision. Experienced 
claim men are shrewd judges of 
people and of the circumstances sur- 
rounding cases, and they seldom 
drive a bad bargain. Confidence 
must be inspired in these men, and 


men of 
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reliance must be placed upon their 
judgment. Nothing will impair a 
man’s value more effectively than 
unjust criticism. Men who handle 
and settle serious casualty claims 
have a different function, and limit- 
ing their freedom of action or damn- 
ing them with faint praise will de- 
stroy the value of the investment in 
them. 

We often hear the insurance in- 
dustry criticized as too liberal in its 
payments to the undeserving. The 
public wants to be assured that their 
rates are not increased because of 
inefficient claim handling. 
fore becomes 


It there- 
necessary for claim 
men to maintain a very proper bal- 
ance—deserving claimants should 
be paid promptly and adequately, 
and the undeserving should receive 
little or nothing. 


REPORT DIAGRAMMER 


INSURANCE CLAIMS REPORTERS and 
police departments can now use a 
simplified, accurate diagramming 
stencil to make uniform accident 
report drawings in a matter of min- 
utes. 


Made in 1”-20 feet scale, the rigid 
transparent vinyl diagrammer con- 
tains cut out symbols that can be 
used with pen, pencil, or stylus 
and duplicating equipment. On it 
the claims or accident reporter will 


find clearly marked symbols of cars, 
buses, trucks, vans, trailers, pedes- 
trians, bicycles, street intersections 
of all angles, traffic signals and 
warning signs, railroad signals and 
tracking, trees, poles, and so on. 

An important innovation is an 
engraved scale showing at a glance 
the number of feet normally required 
for emergency stopping of automo- 
biles traveling at various speeds. 

The 33%” X 8” diagrammers are 
non-curling, pocket-size and prac- 
tically indestructible. 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM/ Claim Service 








EVERY STATE FARM AGENT stands ready 
day or night to aid policyholders or other 
claimants. Each agent is pledged to treat 
every member as a personal client. State 
Farm members like this because they 
know that in times of emergency, no matter 


STATE FARM'S FILES are full of cases where the agent has rendered service beyond 
the call of duty. Member after member has written to State Farm in high praise 
of agents who have cone everything humanly possible to allay fear and offer aid 


where, a friend is as close as a telephone. and comfort at the time of an accident. 


TO EXPEDITE HANDLING of claims, every State Farm agent per- 
forms these vital jobs: he helps in making out the claim report; he 
inspects damages; he aids in getting estimates and arranging for re- 
pairs. Car owners like this service because it assures them of compe- 
tent help, relieves them of troublesome details. 


ALL POLICYHOLDERS’ SETTLEMENT CHECKS are delivered by a 
State Farm agent. This gives the agent an opportunity to get to 
know the member and his family in his home. It helps him to be 
accepted as a personal friend and counselor. And this is mighty im- 
portant for an agent who sells life insurance and fire insurance, too. 


THE “PERSONAL TOUCH” 


HOW STATE FARM KEEPS ITS CLAIM SERVICE 
READILY AVAILABLE, FAST, FAIR, AND FRIENDLY. 


As the pictures show, State Farm’s 7,500 agents play a big role 
in giving car owners fast, efficient claim service. Equally im- 
portant, they help keep this service on a friendly personal basis. 

Backing up each agent are experts from State Farm’s 1,000- 
man claims staff—the largest full-time salaried staff of adjust- 
ers in the auto insurance business. These experts handle all in- 


vestigations, approve all settlements. They work only for State 
Farm. Their constant aim: pay a dollar when a dollar is due. 

This unique agent-adjuster set-up works extremely well. 
Each State Farm member who receives claim service gets an 
“after the fact’ postcard questionnaire in the mail. Month after 
month, 98 percent of respondents report service is highly 
satisfactory. 

And we think this helps explain why more motorists insure 
their cars with State Farm Mutual than with any other insur- 
ance company in the world. 


his is another in a se: advertisements to acquaint you with 
State oa Mutual ‘Automob: e Insurance Company, Home 
Gee Biooninaisn, Illinois. If you want to know more pat State Farm's 


im service or , eemply write: 


write: "Director of Public Relations.” 





obituaries 


Fay: Walter P. Fay, manager of the East- 
ern Regional office of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association, died March 19th at the 
age of 62 following a brief illness. Mr. Fay 
joined the Association in 1914 as an in- 
spector and, after two years in the field, 
was made supervisor in the inspection de- 
partment of the Hartford office. He rose 
to executive assistant in 1946 and assist- 
ant manager in 1948. In 1955 he was 
named manager of the Eastern Regional 
Office. 


Dobson: Edgar F. Dobson, vice president 
and director of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, died at the age of 
eighty-one following a short illness. Mr. 
Dobson entered the insurance business 
with the Fidelity & Deposit Company and 
in 1914 joined the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Company, where he remained until 
his death. He was also a vice president 
of the United States Casualty Company 
and the American Indemnity Company. 


Swett: Joseph A. Swett, secretary of the 
American Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly February 2Ist at the age of 60. Mr. 
Swett became associated with the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company in 1932, as 
manager of the automobile underwriting 
department in the home office. In 1935 
he was appointed manager of both the 
automobile and compensation and liability 
underwriting departments. In 1937 Mr. 
Swett was appointed assistance secretary 
and in 1947 he was named secretary. He 
was elected secretary of the American 
Insurance Company in 1949. Mr. Swett 
was a member of the Casualty and Surety 
Company of New York and of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Morgan: Sir Arthur Evan Morgan, retired 
general manager of ‘The London Assurance 
and for many years a recognized leader 
in British insurance affairs, died February 
24th at the age of 70. Sir Arthur entered 
the insurance business with the predecessor 
of the Scottish Insurance Corporation. He 
developed rapidly into one of the com- 
pany’s leading producers and showed his 
lasting interest in indusiry-wide affairs by 
helping to found the Swansea Insurance 
Institute. In 1919 the Autocar Fire and 
Accident Insurance Company was created 
with Mr. Morgan as general manager. 
Later the name of the company was 
changed to the Guildhall Insurance Com- 
pany and in 1931 the Guildhall was ac- 
quired by the London Assurance. Sir 
Arthur became deputy general manager of 
the parent organization in 1932, rising to 
general manager and secretary of the 
corporation two years later. He was ap- 
pointed a director in 1943 and retired 
for reasons of health in June 1949. Mr. 
Morgan was created a Knight Bachelor by 
King George in the Honours List an- 
nounced January 1, 1945. He was president 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute 
in 1947-48 and was a_past-chairman 
of the British Insurance Association and 
past-president of the London Insurance 
Institute. 


Ransom: Chauncey Owens Ransom, presi- 
dent of Ransom and Company, general 
agency, died March 4th at the age of 78. 


Johnson: John B. Johnson, assistant secre- 


tary of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, died February 26 at the age of 
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64. He had been associated with the 
Aetna for nearly forty years. After field 
experience, Mr. Johnson was assigned to 
the home office in 1933 as superintendent 
of the automobile underwriting depart- 
ment and three years later was promoted 
to assistant secretary. 


Brinkman: Carl D. Brinkman, registrar of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company’s 
Sales Course, died February 26th at the 
age of 57. Mr. Brinkman joined the Aetna 
in 1918 and had been associated with the 
Aetna school for many years. 


Ogletree: James Hill Ogletree, member 
of the Fire Insurance Division of the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
Texas, died March 2nd. He had served 
with the Board as chief rater since 1927, 
except for the four year period, 1933-37, 
when he helped to organize and put into 
operation certain phases of work in the 
Texas Insurance Checking Office. In 1952 
Mr. Ogletree was assigned by the late 
Fire Commissioner Paul H. Brown as the 
insurance department's representative to 
work on the revision and re-editing of the 
Texas General Basic Schedules. He acted 
on co-author of descriptive parts, editor- 
in-chief and rate consultant on the vari- 
ous schedules involved. 

Mr. Ransom’s earliest insurance affilia- 
tion was with the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. He was manager of the former 
insurance department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company from 1905 to 1910. After 
serving as vice president of James and 


Manchester Company, a local agency, he 


left that company to organize his own 
agency, Ransom & Company. Mr. Ransom 
was a member and president in 1933-1934 
of the Insurance Board of Cleveland. He 
was currently executive secretary of the 
Mid-Day Club and was a charter member 
of the Canterbury Golf Club. 


Haarde: Frederick J. Haarde, recently re- 
tired state agent in the southeast Penn- 
sylvania territory for the America Fore 
Insurance Group, died suddenly February 
29th at the age of 66. Mr. Haarde en- 
tered the insurance business in 1903 as 
an office boy for Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany of London. In 1917 he joined the 
North Branch Fire Group of Sunbury, 
Pa., as a special agent in the Pennsylvania 
field. He joined the Continental Insurance 
Company in 1920 as a special agent in 
Pennsylvania and was later advanced to 
state agent. He retired in June, 1955, after 
more than 35 years of service with the 
America Fore. Mr. Haarde was a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia, the Pennsylvania Pond of Blue 
Goose, the Pennsylvania Insurance Fed- 
eration and the Underwriters Club of 
Philadelphia. 


Leighninger: L. B. Leighninger, vice 
president and director of The Ohio Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company, Coshoc- 
ton, died suddenly March 8 at the age of 
62. Mr. Leighninger had been associated 
with the company for thirty-four years 
and had appointed or supervised the ap- 
pointment of most of it Ohio agents. 
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Atomic Protection—from page 3! 


a requirement might have on the 
practicability of separate incorpora- 
tion is not clear. 

To summarize, the problem facing 
the reactor industry can perhaps be 
succinctly stated as the problem of 
obtaining sufficient protection against 
liability to justify its entry into the 
atomic energy field. As a practical 
matter, in view of the present under- 
standing of the hazard, it may be 
that nothing short of unlimited pro- 
tection or a limit on liability will 
suffice. 

The problems created for private 
insurers by the nature and extent of 
reactor hazards are, like those of 
the reactor industry, difficult. If the 
private are to 
significant start toward satisfying the 
needs of the reactor industry they 
must provide a capacity far beyond 
that available to other industries, at 
a price which the reactor industry 
can afford. But insurers must face 
the question of how much of the 
risk they can safely accept consistent 
with their responsibilities to their 
stockholders or policyholders, espe- 
cially in light of the present lack of 
experience and knowledge. 

The question of capacity—of how 
much of the risk private insurers will 
assume—seems, at least for now, to 
have been answered. Unless there 
is a change in plans, about $60,000,- 
000 of liability 


insurers make a 


coverage will be 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


available, an amount far in excess 
of that available to any other 
industry, 

The problem of fixing rates has 
been called ‘“‘at once the most 
important, the most complex, and 
the most difficult of all that confront 
the insurer.”*7 In the case of 
atomic energy the problem is espe- 
cially difficult because there is 
practically no experience upon which 
to calculate probabilities. It is under- 
standable, then, that the cost of 
insurance in this field has not yet 
been determined. 

Even after a price is determined 
other important questions such as 
the form of policy, the possibility of 
delayed injury claims, and_ the 
avoidance of pyramiding of cover- 
age ** remain to be answered, before 
insurance will be available. Much 
work is now being done in these 
areas. 

The responsibility of the insurers 
is not, of course, only to the reactor 
industry. Even if liability coverage 
be furnished by the private insurers 
in amounts satisfactory to the reactor 
industry, the public may want to buy 
direct insurance to protect itself 
against the possibility that damage 
will exceed the liability coverage. 
Writing direct insurance to satisfy 
Fy Mowbray and Blanchard, of. cit. supra, at 
37. 

28 The taking out of insurance by many 


people, e.g. the reactor operator, designer and 
builder, against the same risk. 
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the need of the public will pose its 
own problems. 

Wherever risks are not amenable, 
or as in this case, because of their 
immense size are only partially 
amenable, to the insurance device, 
action by the government is bound to 
be—and in this instance has been— 
proposed. The establishment of any 
kind of government program would 
present further difficulties to in- 
surers. They will be concerned with 
the impact of such a program upon 
their business, including the possible 
competition between themselves and 
the government, and the degree to 
which a government program would 
limit or control their future expan- 
sion in the field. 

The third of the principal groups 
for whom the problem has important 
implications is the federal govern- 
ment.** Fundamental to the situa- 
tion as it affects the government is 
the undisputed fact that there is a 
vital national interest in the develop- 
ment of atomic power as rapidly. as 
the requirements of security, the 
national and the health 
and safety of the public will permit. 

As with the reactor industry and 
the insurers, the nature of the reactor 
hazard and the magnitude of pos- 
sible liabilities set the stage for the 
peculiar questions that confront the 
government. But as usual, the gov- 
ernment’s problems are complicated 
by the polymorphous role it must 
play. This is especially true in the 
atomic energy field as the 1954 Act 
makes the government at least a 
sponsor, participant, regulator, 
guardian and mediator. It is no 
wonder, then, that its conduct is 
sometimes ambivalent. 

With respect to the reactor in- 
dustry the government’s concern is 
to make sure that the threat of huge 
public liability does not prevent the 
industry’s participating to the extent 
needed in the development of atomic 
power. 

The problem posed by the catas- 
trophe potential of atomic reactor 
operation is not limited to that of 
providing the reactor industry with 
the desired protection from excessive 
liability. Of equal concern is the 


economy, 


29 For the present the problems of atomic 
development are so clearly national in scope 
that we have limited our discussion to the 
possible role of the federal government. For a 
description of the states’ interest in development 
of atomic energy, see Krebs and Hamilton, The 
Role of the States in Atomic Development, 21 
Law & Contemp. Prob. 182 (1956). 
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compensation of the public for dam- 
age or loss to person or property. 
In discussions of the problem to date, 
the vulnerable position of the public 
has not been sufficiently articulated. 

As used in this report the term 
“public” refers to all those who may 
suffer loss as a result of a reactor 
mishap. The nature of the hazard 
here involved is such that the num- 
ber of those damaged may far exceed 
the total in any previous catastrophe. 

With respect to the government’s 
own operations in the atomic energy 
field the remedies available to mem- 
bers of the public for losses suffered 
do not seem to be adequate under 
existing law. If the damage could be 
attributed to the negligence of a 
private contractor, presumably the 
injured party could recover from the 
contractor who would be reimbursed 
by the government. If the victim 
cannot fix liability on a private con- 
tractor and if the accident does not 
occur in the course of weapons 
testing,*® his only right to relief is 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
which requires proof of negligence 
and avoidance of the Act’s “discre- 
tionary function” exemption. It was 
on the basis of this exemption that 
the government escaped liability for 
the Texas City disaster. If the 
injured person cannot overcome the 
obstacles that preclude recovery 
under the Tort Claims Act, his only 
recourse is to seek special legisla- 
tion.*' In view of Congressional 
concern with public safety in the 
1954 Act, it may be that he will 
receive favorable consideration in 
Congress. 

If the accident arises from a 
reactor operated under the license 
program, the injured person’s pri- 
mary recourse will be against that 
part of the reactor industry liable 

(Continued on the next page) 


30 1f the damage is less than $5,000 and is 
caused by the “detonation, explosion or radia- 
tion produced in the conduct of the Commis- 
sion’s program for testing atomic weapons,” 
provision is made in the 1954 Act for adminis- 
trative settlement of claims, without regard to 
whether the accident was negligently caused. 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, §167, 68 Stat. 952, 
42 U.S.C. §2207 (Supp. II, 1955). The claim 
must, however, be made within a year of the 
“accident or incident out of which the claim 
arises.”” This provision would seem to bar claims 
for radiation injury not discovered within a year. 
The claimant is also disqualified if he has been 
contributorily negligent. 


31 For example, the Act of Aug. 12, 1955, c. 
864, 69 Stat. 707, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Army to settle claims arising out of the Texas 
City disaster. Awards may not exceed $25,000 
and must be reduced by the amount of any 
insurance proceeds. Awards are not subject to 
subrogated claims of insurers and no amount 
may be paid for reimbursement to an insurance 
company. 
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The man 


who raced 
TYPHOONS! 


It was all his own idea. Each year the islands of the Pacific are 
ravaged by typhoons. Screaming winds smash at everything 
standing. Damage runs into millions of dollars. 

But one engineer, working for American International Under- 
writers, thought he could cut these losses. 


When a typhoon formed, he charted its course. He hopped a 
plane, raced the typhoon — often from Guam to the Philippines 
to Okinawa to Japan. He supervised battening down of open 
storage, secured tie-down cables and sheathing. Then he boarded 
the plane and raced around the typhoon to the next danger spot. 

AIU has always been noted for its technical assistance toclients, 
This is just one example. 

AIU also offers on-the-spot American claims service — backed 
by policies written in American terms. The information required 
by AIU for covering foreign risks is the same kind as for domestic 
risks. Claims are paid in the same currency as the premiums — 
including U. S. dollars where local law allows. 

With private American investments abroad passing the 17 
billion dollar mark, some of your present clients may need AIU 
protection. Ask them. 


You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. Take 
them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. C of the AIU office nearest you. Or call 
in person. 


i 
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° Dallas 1, Texas 2006 Bryan Street 
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U nderwriters San Francisco 4, Calif. ............ 206 Sansome Street 
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Atomic Protection—Continued 


under the usual tort rules. The 
adequacy of this remedy is of course 
limited by the assets of the liable 
parties and the amount of their 
insurance, if any. If a severe accident 
were to occur in or near a develoy ed 
area,®? only a fraction of the liability 
might be satisfied from insurance 
proceeds or the assets of those re- 
sponsible. The rest of the loss would 
have to be absorbed by the public. 

In appraising the situation of 
the public, it sould be noted that 
the potential injured can himself 
shift some of the burden of risk by 
purchasing insurance such as life 
insurance, fire and casualty insurance 
or accident and health insurance. lf 
eligible he will be by 
social security and workmen’s com- 
pensation. But these devices do not 
ordinarily make the injured person 
whole.** The workmen’s 


“covered”’ 


size of 


32 Most of the electric power used today in 
the United States is generated near developed 
areas. See LeClair, Economic Considerations in 
Locating Power Reactors, in Third Annual 
Conference, Atomic Energy in Industry (1955) 
pp. 88-89. 


33 In the atomic energy field, life insurance 
companies have indicated they will not raise 
premium rates for persons exposed to radiation. 
We understand, however, that property insurers 
are excluding radiation damage from present 
coverage and plan to charge an additional 
premium to those who want such coverage. A 
suggestion has also been made (see McKinney 
Report, vol. 2, op. cit. supra note 5, at 620) that 
government reinsurance of workmen’s compen - 


sation may be necessary 


compensation payments is limited by 
law. The amount of life, accident 
and health, and property insurance 
carried is limited by the individual’s 
willingness and ability to pay. Many 
persons are in fact not covered, even 
among those who can afford such 
coverage. 


Special Responsibility 


In a preceding section, the unusual 
position of the government in rela- 
tion to atomic energy development 
was discussed. This position has 
resulted in part from a recognition of 
the special character of nuclear haz- 
ards. Special responsibility may also 
be thought to attach to the govern- 
ment here in that it is on the 
initiative of the government itself 
that new risks of unprecedented 
magnitude are to be created by the 
development of atomic power. There 
is a grave question that risks of 
such size should deliberately be 
taken without providing the public 
with adequate protection. The fact 
that the development of atomic 
energy has been the result of a 
national effort and the continuing 
public nature of the program may 
make it appropriate at least to con- 
sider applying the “principle that 
the nation is equitably obligated to 


s meucan Cquty 


GRou pe 


INSURANCE 


provide redress for the hurts the 
nation inflicts.” ** 


The wisdom of letting losses lie 
where they fall in any field of 
activity is questionable. Disruption of 
earning power, bankruptcy and other 
consequences of unrelieved loss can 
be costly luxuries.** There are indi- 
cations of widespread dissatisfaction 
with: that policy. Unemployment 
compensation, social security, work- 
men’s compensation and crop insur- 
ance, to name a few familiar meas- 
ures, all represent at least in part a 
trend toward a_ recognition that 
unrelieved disaster is a public as well 
as a private evil.3* This country has 
not wholly adopted the policy that 
“damages caused by community 
undertaking shall rest on the com- 
munity rather than on the happen- 
stantial victim of misfortune.” ** 
We have gone part way, however.” 
In the development of atomic energy, 
a strong argument can be made that 
the government has some obligation 
to make sure that the public will not 
suffer losses without being recom- 
pensed. In the license program, the 
effect of the “hold-harmless” clause 
seems to shift all responsibility to 
the reactor industry. 

Based upon the foregoing discus- 
sion we think the important aspects 


34 Gellhorn and Lauer, Federal Liability for 
Personal and Property Damage, 29 N.Y.U.L. Rev. 
1325, 1352 (1954). 


35 See Federal Disaster Insurance, Staff Study 
for the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 84th Cong., Ist Sess. (1955), pp. 266— 
267, for a discussion of the impact of catastrophe 
losses on federal tax revenue. 


36 More recently there have been recurring 
demands for disaster insurance of some _ kind. 
At least four proposed bills dealing with federal 
disaster insurance have been studied by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the 84th Congress. Jd. at 381-413. The bill 
introduced by Senator Lehman may be found 
at 102 Cong. Rec. 1779 (Feb. 6, 1956). 


37 Gellhorn and Lauer, op. cit. supra note 34, 
at 1347, 


38 The Federal Tort Claims Act, 62 Stat. 842 
(1946), as amended 28 U.S.C. §2671 (Supp. II, 
1955), was a significant, if restricted, step in that 
direction. There are, moreover, a number of 
statutes such as the Military Claims Act, 57 
Stat. 372 (1943), as amended 31 U.S.C. §223 B 
(Supp. Il, 1955), and the Reclamation Act of 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, as amended 43 U.S.C. §391 
(1952 ed.), as well as the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, 68 Stat. 952, 42 U.S.C. §2207 (Supp. II, 
1955) which provide for administrative settlement 
of claims without restricting liability to cases 
of negligence. Recovery under such statutes is, 
however, usually sharply limited in amount. See 
Gellhorn and Lauer, op. cit. supra note 34, for 
a discussion of these acts. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Trustees— Directors 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE MILES F. YORK 
Chairman of the Board President 


J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 
The Atlantic Companies 


ELLSWORTH BUNKER 
President, American National Red Cross 


GEORGE A. BUTTS 
President, Winslow Bros. & Smith Company 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark Inc. 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
Honorary Chairman of Board, Cruikshank Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Mobasco Industries, Inc. 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, Jr. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


J. FRANK HONOLD 
Vice-President, The Chase Manhattan Bank 


J. B. S. JOHNSON 
Chairman of Board, Otis, McAllister & Company 


RICHARD H. MANSFIELD 
Vice-President, Rockefeller Center, Inc. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 
Chairman, The Seamen's Bank for Savings 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
Director, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 


THOMAS A. MORGAN 
New York 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
New York 


MARVIN PIERCE 
President, McCall Corporation 


MAX J. H. ROSSBACH 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros. 


GEORGE M. SCHURMAN 
President, The National Bag Corporation 


JOHN E. SLATER 
President, American Export Lines, Inc. 


JOHN SLOANE 
New York 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Partner, J. H. Winchester & Company 


BENJAMIN STRONG 
President, United States Trust Co. of New York 


_ ALAN H. TEMPLE 
tive Vice-Presid 
The ial National City Bank of New York 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
Chairman of Board, The Bank of New York 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
President, Freeport Sulphur Company 


CHARLES T. WILSON“ 
Chairman of Board, Charles T. Wilson Company, Inc. 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


From report made to the New York State Insurance Department 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . «. « « « $ 2,952,459 
Securities: 
United States Government . . $19,688,475 
Ce eee os saa 8,089,441 
Preferred Stocks . . .. . 4,305,260 
Common Seocks . . . . 13,931,827 46,015,003 
Stock of Centennial Insurance 
Company (owned 100%). . a reidtet ca 4,847,762 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) a a 3,500,000 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 2,402,731 
ae ME As. ae ee lees er 3,819,370 
WOME 6s 4 4. eek eee eee 
Waaieden® LIABILiTIES 
Claims and Claims Expense . $12,641,178 
Unearned Premiums. . . . 13,694,649 
Expenses and Taxes . . .. 1,377,801 
Reinsurance in Non- Admitted 
Cams. wk 461,404 
Miscellaneous . . ee 639,272 $28,814,304 
Cash Dividends Declared reo M0 DMG. 0 se 2,061,848 
Other Liabilities . . . oat ee 4,996,486 
$35,872,638 
Reserve for Fluctuation of Security 
Values and other Special Reserves $ 8,120,074 
Voluntary Reserve . .. 9,544,613 
Cee eee 8 ek ee ee 3,000,000 
Surplus... cs 7,000,000 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS Pi Oe ,664, 687 
Te 8 iS tn ge se eee os a 


United States Government Bonds carried at $876,750 are deposited 
for purposes required by law. 


Centennial Insurance Company 
From report made to the New York State Insurance Department 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices. . . «. « « « $ 2,111,992 
Securities: 
United States Government . . $ 7,450,171 
Cer ee kk 8 et ee 3,891,498 
Preferred Stocks . . . . 641,300 
Common Stocks . ... . 554,850 12,537,819 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 936,001 
Clee Be a. a ks a a ‘ 1,102,884 
(| Se ee ee - » $16,688,696 


Reserves: LIABILITIES 

Claims and Claims pies . $ 4,213,726 

Unearned Premiums. . : 4,564,883 

Expenses and Taxes... . 311,431 

Reinsurance in Non- Admitted 

Comes. sa se 228,371 

Miscellaneous . . ... -« 10,301 $ 9,328,712 
Cb Tes Sk ac ee oe Oe Ee 2,512,222 
Voluntary Reserve . . . . +. $ 849,000 
ee aa er ae ee ae ee 1,500,000 
Surplus . . eae 2,498,762 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS. 4,847,762 


TO 646, AS EO - « « + $16,688,696 


United States Governors | Bends carried at $1,082,685 are deposited 
for purposes required by la 


Home Office: ATLANTIC BUILDING - 49 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government 

*Bonds—aAll Other 

*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Company at $4,700,606.28) 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 

Bills Receivable taken for Premiums 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Other Admitted Assets 2,698,853.41 


$42, 995, 685. 64 
LIABILITIES = ee 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 4,066,369.07 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 10,147,624.41 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $166,076.72 Federal and Foreign 

Income Taxes) and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 662,207.92 
Funds Held by Company under Reinsurance Treaties 6,605,082.89 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items 1,093,896.91 


~ $22,575,181.20 
Capital Stock: 


$4.64 Prior Preferred Stock (25,200 shares $15.00 Par Value) $ 378,000.00 
Common Stock: 
(311,032 shares $5.00 Par Value) 1,555,160.00 


1,933, 160.00 
"18, 487, att. aA 20,420,504.44 
$42,995,685.64 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $20,420,504.44 ; ita: 
* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1955 market quotations for all except insurance 
stock had been used (such insurance stock being taken at statutory value as at December 
31, 1955, with portfolio adjusted to market), the Policyholders’ Surplus would be 


$20,327,551.71. Securities carried herein at $555,6 05 are deposited with State Departments 
as required by law. 


+ Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $103 per 
share with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 1957 and June 1, 1959, in each 
instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Inland Marine Departments Ocean Marine Department Poreign Departments 
169 William = 102 Maiden Lane 102 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N. Y. New York 5, N. Y. New York 5, N. Y. 
102 Maiden Lane 206 Sansome Street 
New York 5, N. Y. San Francisco 4, Calif. 





THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Public Ledger Building, 6th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government 

*Bonds—All Other 

*Stocks 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 
Bills Receivable, taken for Premiums 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Other Admitted Assets 











LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 986,902.39 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,222,956.59 
Reserve for Perpetual Policy Deposits 187,258.85 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $17,837.04 Federal and Foreign 

Income Taxes) and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 258,105.78 
Funds held by Company under Reinsurance Treaties $81,518.68 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items o's 140,755.79 


” $ 5,677,498.08 
Capital Stock (120,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) 000.00 
Surplus 6,194, 1378.29 7,394,378.29 


$13,071,876.37 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $7,394,378.29 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. If actual December 31, 1955 market quotations had been used, the Policy- 
holders’ Surplus would be $7,355,269.17. Securities carried herein at $309,354.93 are deposited 
with State Departments as required by law. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Inland Marine Department Ocean Marine Department 
169 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 84 William  ierest. New York 38, N. 


Foreign Departments 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. 
206 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 














Atomic Protection—from page 136 


of the problem may be summarized 
as follows: 
|. Despite all assurances that the 
probability of a catastrophic reactor 
accident is small, the possible conse- 
quences of such an accident are so 
serious that they cannot be ignored. 
2. Under existing legal rules the 
reactor operator, and, in some cir- 
cumstances, other components of the 
reactor industry, may, in the event 
of a serious reactor accident, be 
subject to tort liability far beyond 
that ever previously imposed. 
3. Although private insurers are 
expected to offer insurance coverage 
many times greater than that avail- 
able to other industries, the mag- 
nitude of the risk is such that the 
potential liability cannot be covered 
by private insurance alone. 
4. The reluctance of the reactor 
industry to proceed without addi- 
tional coverage is a serious im- 
mediate threat to the vital national 
interest in the rapid development of 
atomic power. 
5. As matters stand, in the 
event of a serious reactor accident, 
the public, in large numbers, would 
probably have to bear a major share 
of the losses. 
6. The government has a basic re- 
sponsibility not only to make sure 
that the reactor industry gets on 
with a vital job as quickly as pos- 
sible, but also, in view of its special 
relation to atomic energy, to see that 
the risk of unprecedented loss is not 
thrust upon the public without 
adequate provision for relief. 

(To be Continued ) 


now 





ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE URGENT NECEssITyY of providing 
catastrophe coverage for atomic en- 
ergy installations was pointed up in 
testimony before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee last month. 
Francis K. McCune, vice president 
of General Electric Company, 
warned that the entire program of 
peaceful nuclear reaction would be 
retarded unless coverage was made 
available and recommended 
that the government step into the 
picture to provide protection above 
the amount available from private 


soon 
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carriers on a reasonable basis. Con- 
sumers Public Power District of 
Columbus, Nebraska, stated it will 
be ready to make commitments on 
equipment before the end of this year 
and that the commitments cannot be 
made until it is determined what in- 
surance will be available and what 
will be its cost. It also would like 
the government to provide excess 
limits of coverage. 

William F. Kennedy, counsel for 
the atomic products division of the 
General Electric Company, in a talk 
before the insurance section of the 
New York Board of Trade, generally 
agreed with the conclusions of the 
Columbia report published elsewhere 
in this issue. He pointed out that 
it is not an insurance problem in the 
conventional sense and that govern- 
ment intervention by way of indem- 
nity in addition to the coverage 
available from private carriers will 
be necessary. Stressing that it is a 
matter of national interest and con- 
cern, Mr. Kennedy remarked that 
industry is faced with a risk it can- 
not reasonably be expected to take 
and that he saw no alternative to 
government action. 


A House bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Price (D.-Ill.) would pro- 
vide for governmental coverage to 
the extent protection is not available 
in the regular insurance markets. 

An eight-man underwriting com- 
mittee has been named to set up 
technical rules and procedures to 
process and service risks eligible for 
reinsurance in the mutual carriers’ 
atomic energy pool. Members of the 
committee, which will also select an 
inspection committee and a claims 
committee are: H. J. Ginsburgh, 
senior vice president American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co.; H. C. 
Jones, president Arkwright Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. ; W. O. Cole, un- 
derwriting manager Auto-Owners 
Insurance Co.; F. W. Purmort, vice 
president Central Mutual Insurance 
Co.; A. L. Papenfuss, underwriting 
vice president Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co.; H. W. 
Yount, vice president Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.; M. B. Weber, 
vice president Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty; and J. P. Gibson, Jr., 
president, American Mutual Rein- 
surance Company. 
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ATOMIC REACTOR 
SYNDICATES 


MorE THAN SEVENTY Capital stock 
casualty companies indicated 
provisionally their willingness to 
participate in a syndicate to under- 
write radiation hazards on industry- 
operated nuclear reactors. Tentative 
commitments encourage the belief 
that capacity coverage of $50,000,- 
000 may be made 
stock companies 

Dewey Dorsett, 


have 


available among 


to J. 


general manager of 


according 


the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. The coverage to 
be provided by the syndicate will be 
for third party bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance 
against loss or damage caused by 
radiation. All forms of liability risks 
other than radiation will continue 
to be insured by the individual com- 
panies and will not be insured by 
the syndicate. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters reports tentative commit- 
ments of stock fire companies for 
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the underwriting of property damage 
coverage on private nuclear energy 
reactor installations indicate a capac- 
ity of not less than $50 million. 

Definite commitment to provide 
more than $10 million in insurance 
protection to the operator of an in- 
dustrial nuclear reactor has been 
made by ninety-one leading mutual 
fire-casualty insurance companies of 
the United States, according to 
Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., president of 
the American Mutual Reinsurance 
Co. His organization will manage 
the reinsurance pool which is being 
set up on the basis of the commit- 
ments. 


New Policies 


Actual beginning of operations 
must await development of new 
types of insurance policies, and of 
rates for the coverage, since no 
insurance company has had actual 
experience in handling this type of 
risk. 

“By the time industry has real 
need of such protection the pool's 
capacity will ‘be larger,” Gibson 
promises. “The capacity of $10 mil- 
lion was simply a minimum goal, 
and there remain many large mutual 
insurance companies which are 
awaiting submission of the question 
of participation to the directors’ 
meetings of their organizations to 
be held shortly.” 

Under present plans each of the 
individual mutual insurance com- 
panies participating in the program 
would be able to write a policy 
through its own organization cover- 
ing any suitable nuclear reactor risk 
up to the $10 million limit. This 
then would be reinsured 100% in 
the mutual pool, with each partic- 
ipating company taking its propor- 
tionate share of every policy writ- 
ten by any other mutual company. 


Third Party Coverage 


It is expected that the principal 
demand from industry will be for 
liability insurance covering radiation 
damage done to the persons or prop- 
erty of others in 
a “nuclear reactor incident’”—so- 
called “third party coverage.” It 
is not intended to limit the activities 
of the mutual pool to writing of 
liability coverage, however, for in- 
dustry may be expected to want 


case there is 
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such coverage as that against dam- 
age to the nuclear reactor itself. It 
is considered unlikely that pool 
activity will be needed in connection 
with hazards such as those of injury 


to the reactor operator's employees, | 
since insurance leaders who have | 


studied the risk problems of peace- 
time use of atomic energy tend to 
conclude that such hazards can be 
handled through regular insurance 
channels. It is expected that on 
very large risks the amount of in- 
surance protection required will be 
so large that the mutual poo! will 
cooperate when necessary with the 
two stock company pools. It is 
expected that similar rates will be 
charged by all three, and that these 


| 
| 


| 


will be based upon analysis of such | 


factors as size of reactor, type of 
fuel, type of coolant and moderator, 
safety of basic design, adequacy of 
instrument control, efficiency of con- 
tainment, location with respect to 
persons and property, and experi- 
ence with the particular type of 
reactor. It is likely that a program 
for thorough and systematic inspec- 
tions will be provided under pool 
direction, and that the types of 
claims and losses which develop 
will be analyzed carefully. 


On Each Reactor 


In making announcement of the | 
mutual pool, Gibson stressed that 
the $10 million figure represents 


the amount of mutual insurance cov- 
erage available on each individual 
reactor, and is not a fund which 
would be exhausted when a total 
of $10 million in coverage had been 
provided on any one risk. 





FLOOD INSURANCE 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER BISSON 
of Rhode Island has warned the 
flood and hurricane committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, of which he is chair- 
man, that the governmem must not 
be allowed to completely take over 
in the field of flood indemnity. He 
proposed, as an alternative, a limit 
of 10% to value written as a com- 
pulsory inclusion to the extended 
coverage endorsement. Mr. Bisson 
envisions a pooling arrangement 
with a flat nation-wide premium. 
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your clients about 
Credit Insurance ? 


American manufacturers with more than 25 billion dollars 
invested in Receivables . . . plus wholesalers with billions more 

. are now seeking the same kind of protection for these assets 
that other forms of insurance give their inventories, their 
plants and their equipment. Be sure your proposals to clients 
are complete. Equip yourself with important facts on Credit 
Insurance. To get those facts in brief, send for your copy of 
the new Broker’s File on Credit Insurance. Write American 
Credit Insurance, Dept. 31, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Indemnity Company of New York 
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Underdeveloped Lines—from p. 57 


the cost of blank books, blank pages 
or other materials, plus the actual 
cost of labor in transcribing or copy- 
ing said records.”’ 

For some time few in the business 
seriously explored the possibilities 
of this condition. According to this 
wording, the fire policy will not pay 
for records destroyed or damaged 
unless duplicate copies or other data 
is available to make copying and 
transcribing possible. Under these 


are you 


MAKING MONEY 


on 
trusted 
employees? 


circumstances many firms have no 
protection under the fire form. 
Those who have data which enables 
copying or transcribing are pro- 
tected but to what extent? 
Contents fire insurance for com- 
mercial firms is usually subject to 
a coinsurance clause. How many as- 
sureds have considered the value of 
copying records when they arranged 
for contents insurance in order to 
comply with the coinsurance clause. 
Personal experience in dealing with 
hundreds of cases reveals only one 





At least half the businessmen you insure don’t have fidelity 
bonds on their trusted employees—if yours is an average 


community. 


Yet trusted employees account for most dishonesty losses— 
and the greater the trust, the greater the chance of loss. 

It will pay you well to persuade employers to put their trust 
in dependable fidelity bonds written by the American Guaran- 
tee and Liability Insurance Company. 


The Zurich-American field man will show you how easily 
you can cash in on this important coverage. 


<A 


uni: FR 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Zurich Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


who did so, and he admitted a per- 
petual inventory was necessary and 
the effort too expensive. 

How many include the value of 
records when purchasing contents 
insurance on an office? After deter- 
mining the cost of copying records, 
including blank material, insurance 
should be increased accordingly to 
comply with the coinsurance clause, 
or this item should be eliminated 
from the fire policy by endorsement. 

The best way to insure records is 
under a valuable papers and records 
policy which is designed for the pur- 
pose. It is “all risks” in coverage ex- 
cept against wear and tear; gradual 
dete: ioration ; vermin ; inherent vice ; 
fraudulent, dishonest or criminal act 
by the assured, a partner therein or 
an officer, director or trustee 
thereof; war. Money, securities, 
property held as samples or for sale 
or for delivery after the sale are 
not covered. 

The policy is not limited to cost 
of copving or transcribing as it in- 
sures the actual cost of labor, ex- 
penses and material necessary to re- 
place the records. This could involve 
engineering, field, managerial—in 
fact, any activity necessary to re- 
place, or the amount insured, which- 
ever is less. The policy is available 
without coinsurance. 

If property cannot be replaced 
with other of like kind and quality 
such as original letters, the only re- 
maining book of a famous author, 
etc., it must be scheduled with the 
amount per article specified which is 
the agreed value thereof for the pur- 
pose of insurance. 

The rating formula is very simple 
and the premium compares favor- 
ably to that charged for fire and ex- 
tended coverage on a coinsurance 
basis. 

Prominent prospects are banks, 
libraries, building and loan associa- 
tions, attorneys, architects, account- 
ants, engineering firms, mortgage 
loans, real estate, insurance—in fact 
prospects are unlimited—any office, 
mercantile and manufacturing firm 
that has records. 

Another under-developed line is 
accounts receivable. With a very few 
exceptions, this type of protection is 
as important as insurance on build- 
ings and contents. 

In connection with a manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, or pro- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Since 1938 the Gottsacker Agency 
has really grown— now employs 
8 people —is a leading under- 
writer in Wisconsin — and still 
serves that “first big account’! 
Bill Gottsacker is a director of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
Insurance Agents. The fieldman 
(better known as George Pea- 
cock) is now a V. P. at “Ag- 
Empire” — proving that agent 
pe fleldmen ouallp help on Like to learn more about the helpful, friendly ““Ag-Empire” way? We’re easy to write to. 
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Thirty-Ninth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1955 
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EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 
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ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 6,081,716 
United States Government Bonds .............0.-sccccccccees 31,074,109 


United State 


»s Government New Housing Authority Bonds 5,724,557 


PPE VETTE tr, Ce LeeLee 14,906,111 


Other Bond 


s 2,972,515 


PN DORR 6S Sob ie hc oi kins kh ne i ee eee Rene ae eI Os 1,702,100 
SNE UIE Sy Sas g's OFX vs ea an ee oe wi Sa eRe eo 18,987,100 


Real Estate 


305,000 


Mortgage Loans 37,885 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 3,515,904 
Accrued Interest 372,977 
Other Admitted Assets 169,514 


TOTAI 


Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 


TOTAI 
Capital 


Volunt: 


_ ADMITTED ASSETS $85,449,488 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Outstanding Losses $30,124,224 
Unearned Premiums 22,677,316 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 2,358,427 
Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 3,059,997 
Loss Balances in Course of Payment 1,262,572 
Securities Purchased but Undelivered 750,000 
5 PR a Sis Sw as dag as A a ee $60,232,536 
$ 4,000,000 
os Ba RP OR Ee OPE ree ry eae 4,000,000 


PUOE DONOOOD ks cas db winds cede socks DO wKEOS* 17,216,952 


SURPL 


US TO POLICYHOLDERS 25,216,952 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market quotations 


for bonds and st« 


»cks owned Total Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would at December 31, 1955, be decreased by 


$388,802. Securities carried in above statement are deposited as required by law in the amount of $1,825,819. The sum 


of $2,267,105 held in 
Held Under Reins 


trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected in “Reserve for Funds 
urance Treaties.’* 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY + FIDELITY * SURETY «+ FIRE * MARINE «+ ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 





Underdeveloped Lines—from p. |42 


fessional firm, and others that only 
sell service, accounts receivable 
represent transactions completed ex- 
cept for the receipt of the money. 
The customer or client has received 
the merchandise as ordered or the 
benefits of the professional service 
and agreed to the price for same, 
but credit being a usual way of trans- 
acting business, he will pay upon 
receipt of a bill or statement within 
thirty, sixty, ninety, or more days, 
and until payment is received, the 
transaction remains open. If there 
are hundreds or thousands of these 
open items, the situation could be- 
come serious if the accounts receiv- 
able records were destroyed. 


Impartial Survey 


Based on an impartial survey of 
the credit history of one hundred 
concerns that experienced serious 
loss of their records, 43% did not 
resume 17% furnished 
financial statements before the loss 
(no longer do so), 14% suffered a 
reduction of 30% to 6624% in their 
credit ratings. 


business, 


The accounts receivable policy in- 
sures all sums due the assured from 
customers, provided the assured is 
unable to effect collection thereof, 
as a direct result of loss or damage 
to records of accounts receivable. 
The policy also covers interest 
charges on any loan to offset im- 
paired collections pending repay- 
ment of such sums made uncollecti- 
ble by such loss or damage; collec- 
tion expense in excess of normal 
collection cost and made necessary 
because of such loss or damage; 
other expenses, when reasonably in- 
curred by the assured, in reestab- 
lishing records of accounts receiv- 
able following such loss or damage. 

The policy is “all risks” of loss 
or damage except caused by or re- 
sulting from any dishonest, fraudu- 
lent or criminal act by any assured, 
a partner or an officer, director or 
trustee thereof, whether acting alone 
or in collusion with others, and war. 

Adjustment of loss—in the event 
that the assured cannot accurately 
establish the total amount of ac- 
counts receivable outstanding as of 
the date loss occurs, such amounts 
shall be based on the assured’s 
monthly statements for the past 
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BROAD FORM 
Personal Theft 


selling efforts. 


READING, 





« «¢ information 


A request on your letterhead will bring this 
convenient kit to you by return mail. It contains 
specimen policies; handy pocket rate charts; 
comparison chart showing the difference be- 
tween the two policies; an outline of the advan- 
tages of the new forms; advertising leaflets and 
other pertinent data that you need in your daily 


American Casualty 
COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PN 


and sales kit on 


two important NEW theft policies 


PERSONAL 
Theft 








twenty-four months. The assured 
furnishes the company monthly 
statements for twenty-four months 
preceding the date of policy issuance 
which makes it possible to apply loss 
adjustment conditions even if loss 
occurs shortly after policy issuance. 
Uncollectible bad debts and un- 
earnec interest and service charges 
on deferred payment accounts are 
deducted. The policy contains in 
detail the basis of loss adjustment 
which should be understood thor- 
oughly before attempting a sale. 
The provisional advance premium 
is based on the average monthly 


amount of accounts receivable for 
the latest available twelve months. 
At each anniversary date of the 
policy pro rata adjustment of the 
provisional premium is made on the 
basis of the actual average of ac- 
counts outstanding for the preced- 
ing twelve months. Each risk is in- 
dividually rated, and consideration 
is given to fireproof vaults and safes 
in which the records are kept when 
not in use. 

All of these lines require an in- 
telligent presentation. will 
also need salesmanship, but all de- 
mand personal contact. 


Some 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


ARKANSAS 


NEW JERSEY 


UTAH 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 

General @ 
Agents 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH éth STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 








A. W. MARSHALL & 60. 
MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 











COLORADO 








RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Ges & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Horry, Evuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Wuitinc Aut Crasses or INsuRANCE 
Locat ano Country Wipe 


WEST VIRGINIA 








FLORIDA 














NORTH CAROLINA 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 


For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 








JAMES 0. COGB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


CANADA 














U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


1801 CORAL WAY P. O. BOX 484 
SHENANDOAH STATION 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


TEXAS 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


1 St. John St., Montreal 
ist fiaeas Bank Bidg., Toronto 














LOUISIANA 


Central Underwriters 
4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. ‘ Pamaty 
D. Oliver 


ROBERT HOWARD & 6CO., “LIMITED 
Established 1901 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











BUSHNELL and COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


BOLDEN BUILDING 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Louisiana 











J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











WILLIAM A. MARBURY 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1944 
Manacinc GENERAL AGENTS 


JAMES BLDG. RUSTON, LA 














MONTANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun ite ay and Brokers Montreal 


Insurance i Reinsurance 


oat Segal Yet. 


a 
Stewart, Smith & Oo., Limited, London, England 











FIRE — CASUALTY — AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


WESTERN GENERAL AGENCY 


Complete Facilities for Handling Surplus 
and Excess Lines 


P. O. BOX 523 HELENA, MONTANA 
225 POWER BLOCK TEL. Hi—2-5770 











SOUTHWEST GENERAL AGENTS 
insurance Managers 
P. O. BOX 6006 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


MULTIPLE LINE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS THROUGHOUT TEXAS 











TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 


Lioyd’s Correspondents 


REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 
1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 
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GENERAL 


ACCIDENT THE 
Fire and je | / Obomac 


ASSURANCE Insurance 
CORPORATION 
ompan 
bed. Ce _ J 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


AUTO LINE COMPETITION 


A SURVEY CONDUCTED BY THE Ten- 
nessee Association of Insurance 
Agents gives a valuable insight on 
the present-day thinking of agents 
on the competition for automobile 
lines. Most of the agents replying 
to the questionnaire recognized the 
seriousness of the problem. They 
knew they were losing auto business 
to direct writers and deviating com- 
panies and felt that price was the 
reason. When they were asked if 
they would use comparable rates 
only to meet competition, 163 said 
“ves” and 141, “no.” A majority, 
however, doubted they could hold 
their other risks at Bureau rates and 
practically all agreed that their pres- 
ent companies would not be satisfied 
to write Class IT and Class III risks 
with Class I business going to a 
reduced-rate carrier. A large num- 
ber (yes—178; no—139) would he 
willing to accept a reduced commis- 
sion along with competitive rates. A 
majority favored continuous policies 
(159 to 143), automatic cancellation 
for non-payment (204 to 114) and 
six-months billing on an optional 


All Around Town 


Our country is experiencing the greatest building boom in history 
... millions of new homes have been built and sold within the 
last ten years. What a market for “Homeowners Policies! New home 
owners in your town need the coverages afforded by them —fire, 
windstorm, explosion, vandalism and malicious mischief, theft, 
personal liability on up to “all risks.’ Talk to all the home owners 
in your community. It will “pay off’ for you and for them. 


*Approved in most states 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 


basis (192 to 123) as measures to 
reduce expenses. Only 98 (217 
against), however, favored eliminat- 
ing flat cancellations after inception. 


AUTO SAFETY BOOKLET 


THE NEW REVISED 1956 EDITION of 
“Trip Tips,” a booklet published by 
the America Fore Insurance Group 
containing helpful hints for the motor 
traveler, has just been printed and 
is ready for distribution in advance 
of spring and summer vacation trips. 

With emphasis on highway safety, 
the thirty-two page booklet gives 
helpful suggestions on how to pre- 
pare the home for vacation absence ; 
hints on winter, desert. mountain 
and night driving; fire prevention 
and accident prevention 

“Trip Tips” is available in quan- 
tity for schools, churches. business 
and civic organizations, industrial 
employee reading racks and units of 
the armed services. Single copies 
may be obtained from the advertis- 
ing department of the group, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FREE INSURANCE OFFER 


AMERICAN Motors and Studebaker- 
Packard are giving free accidental 
death insurance policies to pur- 
chasers of 1956 automobiles. The 
one-year term policies pay a death 
benefit if the purchaser or his spouse 
or both are killed while driving or 
riding in the car. Studebaker’s pol- 
icy has a limit of $20,000 and Amer- 
ican Motors’ $25,000. 

e* ee ® 


The Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers Association has filed 
charges with the New York Insur- 
ance Department claiming that the 
free accident insurance offered by 
American Motors and Studebaker- 
Packard is contrary to New York 
insurance laws. While advertise- 
ments featuring the offer note that it 
applies only to purchasers in states 
where such coverage is not contrary 
to the state laws, the brokers point 
out that the advertisements are run- 
ning in media with predominantly 
New York circulation and that the 
limiting phrase is in considerably 
smaller type than the rest of the ad- 
vertisement. 








It’s Time to Order 


The Golden Anniversary 1956 Edition 
of 


Beet 'g Insurance Guide 


GOLDEN KEY RATINGS MEAR ESALES ror you! 


increase your soles by i EC ORMEE. s> Goth “roe Senco 
panies and your competitig > ma fi on im an 1200 fire and casualty 
companies—plus Best's int@piamn og fn their financial soundness 
and ery Prinets .250 als! ALL THIS IN ONE 
GOLDEN VOLUME! : 


With this sales-producing tool | ‘ ble evidence of the soundness 
of your companies . . . unbeaf s! Pinpoint your strong points 


by contrast! Put Best's KEY RABE They'll back up your sales talk 
point by point! : 


* Key to Ratings ; , im ding insurance companies by: 
* State Officials in Charge ¢ 
* Preface—how to use the 


* Financial and Operating De 
on: ; 


Stock Fire, Casualty and 7 
Miscellaneous Insurance 
Companies, Mutual 

Insurance Companies, ; 
Associated Factory Mutua 
**Lioyd's'* Organizations, 77) 
Reciprocal Insurance ; 
Exchanges 


* List of American Mutual 
* Lloyd's of London 


The half-century experience of ssf Company, America's outstanding insurance ana- 
lysts, will all be compressed into fhis 50th Anniversary edition of the INSURANCE GUIDE, priced at 
$7.50 per copy! Use the order blank below—the anticipated heavy demand makes early ordering of 
your copies more than advisable! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please send me ____ copies of THE 1956 GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY EDITION of Best's Insurance Guide 
with Key Ratings at $7.50 each. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Boston * Chattanooga * Chicago * Cincinnati * Dallas * Los Angeles * New York * Richmond 
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EMMETT KERRIGAN of 
Deutsch, Kerrigan & Stiles 
New Orleans 


HE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
furnishes a substantial portion 
of the surety business. Many legal 
matters affecting contractors di- 
rectly, concern their sureties indi- 
rectly, since the sureties may be 
called on to respond to the obliga- 
tions of the contractor. 


Clear Intention 


Some bad cases result from the 
failure of the contracting parties to 
express clearly their understanding, 
thus requiring the court to apply 
established rules to determine what 
the parties must have intended. Ex- 
treme care should therefore be taken 
to see that clarity and certainty exist 
in the contract documents on which 
the contractor bids and for the 
performance of which the surety 
binds itself. These documents 
should reflect, within reasonable 
limitations, exactly what work must 
be performed thereunder, unless, of 
course, there is an obvious calcu- 
lated risk in the job to be done. 

In the ordinary case, contractors 
and sureties should not be required 
to enter into what might be termed 
gambling contracts. They should 
not have the legal exposure of being 
called upon to perform work which 
they did not contemplate at the time 
they entered into the agreement. 
The contract documents should be 
sufficiently clear so that contractors 
and their sureties will not be ex- 
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ontractors and Their Sureties 


posed to unknown or unrealized in- 
terpretations imposing unexpected 
liabilities on them. 

Any doubts in the proposed con- 
tract documents, particularly those 
resulting from conflicting provi- 
sions, should be called to the at- 
tention of the engineer or architect 
letting the work and the ambiguities 
removed by issuance of addenda be- 
fore submission of bids. Uncertain- 
ties in these documents frequently 
cause trouble. 

In a case tried some years ago, 
the plans and specifications were 
very specific as to the exact manner 
in which each part of a building was 
to be constructed. The face of the 
building was to be made of brick, 
purely for the purposes of decora- 
tion, and there were various designs 
which called for the projection of 
some of the brick. There was a pro- 
vision in the contract documents 
that after the building was com- 
pleted it was to be waterproof. It 
was not long after the building was 
accepted that considerable trouble 
was experienced. Water flowed 
freely into most of the rooms after 
a hard rain. The reason for this was 
that the face brick was not sufficient 
to keep out a hard rain, and water 
was trapped between the face brick 
and the hollow tile wall of the build- 
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INSURANCE ADJUSTERS | POMONA, CAL. 
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Phone 
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Home Office 
3505 W. 6th Street 
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ing. Since there was no place for 
the water to go, there being no bleed 
pipe specified, it entered the building 
itself. 

Demand was made for a substan- 
tial amount to correct this alleged 
defect. The contractor’s affairs had 
become very involved and litigation 
was handled in behalf of the surety 
on his bond. It was urged that the 
contractor was not bound by the 
warranty of waterproofing, because 
he was required to build the building 
as specified, and if he had not built 
it in this manner, he would not have 
complied with the contract, and, ac- 
cordingly, could not have demanded 
payment. 


Faulty Plans 


It was further urged that the 
plans and specifications were faulty 
and that the contractor would have 
had to depart therefrom—which 
would have been a violation of a 
portion of the contract—to make the 
building waterproof. In other 
words, if he built as specified, he 
violated the waterproofing war- 
ranty. If he complied with the 
latter, he violated the specifications. 
This question had not at that time 
been passed on in Louisiana, but 
there were decisions of other states 
which supported this position. 

The case was not actually decided, 
because after it had been in trial for 
several days, the other side was 
willing to make a very nominal 
settlement, and the case was dis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Cortinued 


posed of. It is generally assumed 
by contractors that when the 
owner’s architect or engineer pre- 
pares the plans and specifications, 
the owner is responsible for the 
sufficiency of those documents and 
warrants guarantees that the 
work called for thereby can be ac- 
complished if they are followed. 


or 


This broad assumption is un- 
founded. Any such warranty or 
guaranty must actually be expressed 
or implied in the contract docu- 


ments themselves. There can be no 





difficulty in determining whether 
there is an express warranty. But 
it is not always easy to establish an 
implied warranty. Such a warranty 
has been found to exist in situations 
in which the plans and specifications 
cover the proposed construction in 
minute detail or where the work is 
of a highly technical character and 
the plans are prepared by experts in 
that field. 

If the contract documents contain 
either an express or an implied war- 
ranty by the owner of the sufficiency 
of the plans and specifications, the 
contractor and his surety are not re- 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINE STOCK INSURANCE 


sponsible if the work catinot be ac- 
complished as outlined in the con- 
tract documents. On the other hand, 
if there is no such warranty, the 
contractor is obligated to complete 
the construction irrespective of the 
difficulties he may encounter or the 
expenses he may incur in his efforts 
to do so, This results not from any 
warranty or guaranty by the con- 
tractor, but from his obligation to 
perform the contract and to deliver 
the completed work to the owner. 


This obligation to complete, how- 
ever, is satisfied once the work has 
been finished and accepted by the 
owner, and if defects or other fail- 
ures thereafter appear, because of 
faulty plans or specifications, there 
is no liability therefor on the part 
of the contractor and his surety, un- 
less, of course, the contractor has 
given an express warranty of the 
sufficiency of the plans and specifica- 
tions, 

In other words, in such a case, if, 
because of defective plans or spe- 
cifications, the work collapses dur- 
ing construction, the contractor 
must suffer the loss, but if the fail- 
ure occurs after the work is ac- 
cepted, the contractor is not liable. 
But the work doesn’t have to col- 
lapse for the contractor to sustain 
a serious loss. Thus, the contract 
documents usually impose the obli- 
gation on the contractor to comply 
with all regulatory laws. This in- 
cludes building codes and zoning 
ordinances. 


It sometimes happens that plans 
and specifications actually violate 
these regulatory provisions. If there 
is no protective clause in the con- 
tract documents, the contractor, be- 
cause of his obligation to complete 
the work, may be required to do 
substantial additional work without 
compensation, in order to comply 
with a building code or other con- 
trolling regulation. 


If he is lucky enough to finish 
the work and have it accepted before 
the violation is discovered, he will 
not be held liable for costs incurred 
in corrective work. But if the vio- 
lation appears before completion, 
the contractor can be forced to do 
whatever work is required to cure 
the conflict. 

There is certainly no reason why 
any such liability should be imposed 
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on a contractor and his surety. In 
effect, it makes them guarantee the 
work of the architect or engineer, 
who has been well paid. Contrac- 
tors and their sureties should see to 
it that the contract documents pro- 


vide that the owner guarantees the 
sufficiency of the plans and specifi- 
cations. In those instances where 
the proposed contract documents do 
not contain such a guarantee, de- 
mand should be made that this be 
done in an addenda. 

This protection can be obtained 
because the architect or engineer 
who has prepared the plans could 
hardly refuse to permit the owner to 
back up the architect or engineer’s 
work with such a warranty before a 
loss occurs. Architects and engi- 
neers have usually been most co- 
operative in agreeing to the inclu- 
sion of such a clause before the work 
is begun. A different attitude might 
possibly be experienced if the re- 
quest is made after the loss has been 
sustained. 

There seems to be a growing 
tendency to endeavor to impose 
upon the contractor full responsi- 
bility for any and all damages that 
may arise from the performance of 
the work. Thus, from time to time, 
we find in specifications, clauses that 
the contractor will be responsible 
for all damages resulting from acts 
and operations under the contract. 

Such a clause may not seem to be 
too bad, but reflection will disclose 
that it actually imposes liability on 
the contractor not only for damages 
caused by his own negligence or 
bad work, but for any damages re- 
sulting from the construction opera- 
tions. 

Under such a clause a contractor 
who drives piling as carefully and 
as expertly as could be expected, or 
who makes, as prudently as possible, 
an excavation called for by the con- 
tract documents, would, in some 
states, together with his surety, 
ultimately be responsible for any 
damages sustained by adjacent 
property as a result of the piledriv- 
ing operations, or from subsidence 
caused by the lowering of the water 
table by the excavation. In fact, 
under such a provision the contrac- 
tor and his surety would be respon- 
sible for any damages which a 
judge or jury might find resulted 
from the construction operations. 
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There is a Texas decision in 
which liability under such a clause 
has been carried to the limit. In 
that case, it ‘was necessary to barri- 
cade a street in order to perform the 
work called for by the contract. The 
street was closed for several months, 
and although there was no physical 
damage to a store located on the 
street some distance from the work, 
the owner of the store claimed and 
was allowed a substantial amount 
for the loss of business sustained 
during the construction operations. 


Gambling Venture 


This is certainly not the type of 
damage for which a_ contractor 
should be held responsible. There 
is no way in which a contractor can 
predict the amount of any such loss, 
and it actually turns contracting into 
a gambling instead of a business 
venture. The contractor may pro- 
tect himself from such exposure, at 
least within the monetary limits of 
liability policy, by obtaining a con- 
tractual endorsement to the policy. 
It frequently happens, however, that 
the contractor overlooks carefully 
phrased clauses 
does not appreciate the extent of his 
exposure thereunder. If he 
not have adequate coverage under 
his liability policy, his surety, under 
the clause obligating the contractor 


hold-harmless or 


does 


to faithfully perform the contract, 
may be forced to respond to claims 
arising under hold-harmless 
In this manner, a surety 
bond is converted into a liability pol- 
icy. 


these 
clauses. 


Careful consideration should be 
given to these hold-harmless clauses 
which are creeping into contracts 
today. Every effort should be made 
to reduce this exposure 
and to have the contract simply pro- 
vide that the contractor will be held 
liable only for losses resulting from 
improper work or his own negli- 
gence or misconduct and that of 
his subcontractors. Such a limita- 
tion will restrict the contractor’s lia- 
bility to the proper area, and negli- 


extended 
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gence claims will ordinarily be cov- 
ered by his liability policy. 

There is another clause, known as 
the “finality clause,” which some- 
times appears in specifications. It 
provides that all questions that arise 
under the contract documents and 
the performance of the work shall be 
decided by the engineer or architect 
in charge, whose decision shall be 
final. 

Before 1951 it was always felt 
that under such a clause one could 
obtain relief in the courts when the 
decision of the engineer was grossly 
erroneous. During that year the 
United States Supreme Court held 
in the Wunderlich case that such a 
clause was binding on the parties, 
and, in the absence of specific allega- 
tions of fraud and proof thereof, 
the decision of the engineer would 
be sustained. 


Wunderlich Decision 


The act of Congress passed in 
1954 set aside the Wunderlich deci- 
sion insofar as it applied to Federal 
contracts, and safeguarded the 
rights of contractors as they existed 
before that decision. This legisla- 
tion, however, is restricted to con- 
tracts to which the United, States is 
a party, and has no application to 
subcontracts on Federal work or to 
contracts governed by state law. 

In a case decided by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the Wun- 
derlich case was followed in a suit 
brought by a subcontractor against 
the surety of a federal contract. The 
subcontract provided that the deci- 
sion of the engineer as to the mean- 
ing of the drawings and specifica- 
tions was final. The interpretation 
of these documents by the engineer 
supported the position taken by the 
contractor. Inasmuch as the United 
States was not a party to the sub- 
contract, the court applied the Wun- 
derlich decision and held that the 
parties were concluded by the deter- 
mination of the engineer. 

It cannot reasonably be denied 
that the finality clause is an im- 
proper and unfair one. In speaking 

(Continued on page 158) 
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ASSETS 


Bonds 
Stocks . . j 
Cash in Banks and ii in Office : \ 
Agents Balances (not 90 vale overdue) 
Real Estate 

Mortgages (First Liens on Real Estate) 
Interest—Due and Accrued 
Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 


Reserve for Federal Income Tax 
Reserve for Taxes 

(other than Federal Income Tax) . 
Reserve for all other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities 


$19,049,346.00 
15,854,859.85 
2,482,967.95 
2,212,037.58 
370,872.40 
33,175.47 
104,713.47 
466,749.26 


$40,574,721.98 





$17,460,039.50 
3,934,441.31 
152,000.00 


320,000.00 
1,270,466.34 


$23,136,947.15 





Reserve for Catastrophe. . WCE Leh SK $ 1,000,000.00 
IN Sacks, ie ge a Sia ode tes ve ira ta Vea 2,500,000.00 


Net Surplus. . . ev, ee eg heeics es ee eee 
(Market Value Basis) 


*Net Worth Being Policyholders’ Surplus . . . . . . . . 17,437,774.83 
$40,574,721.98 


*If security valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners had 
been used, Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would have increased $565,740.59 
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Health Insurance Association 


E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company 


I N THE LAST TWO DECADES, accident 
and health insurance has made 
giant strides, extending the benefits 
of its protection to a larger and 
larger number of people and in an 
infinitely greater variety of ways. 
From what was for many companies 
an accommodation line, accident and 
health insurance has blossomed into 
a $3 billion a year business, provd- 
ing some measure of protection 
against health care costs for more 
than one hundred and five million 
citizens of the United States and 
furnishing income protection to 
approximately two-thirds of the 
gainfully employed population of 
the country. In terms of its social, 
economic and political significance, 
each year accident and _ health 
insurance gains added stature. The 
continuing industrialization and ur- 
banization of our population has 
intensified the interdependence of 
people in nearly all matters in- 
fluencing their security. The old 
self-sufficiency of our pioneer pas- 
toral economy and rural type of life 
has practically disappeared. The 
on-sweep of the medical sciences has 
produced new, expensive and com- 
plicated techniques which have fur- 
ther tended to lessen the ability of 
the individual, acting alone, to pro- 
vide a reasonable measure of security 
for himself and his family. In the 
past two decades, government has 
become more and more interested in 
the security of the individual. Con- 
sequently our operations, our suc- 
cesses and failures, have been sub- 
jected to increasingly fine scrutiny 
by public agencies. The way in 
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which costs of health care shall be 
met has become a matter of acute 
political concern. 

The existing trade associaton 
structure in accident and health 
insurance is reflective of the history 
of our business. No line is more 
characterized by heterogeneity of 
insurer than is accident and health 
insurance. The business is still a 
relatively young one. Its growth has 
been stimulated by many pionering 
efforts of all different kinds of 
carriers. Thus it was natural that 
there should develop a number of 
associations, each one designed to 
bring together insurers that seemed 
to have some common interest. 
From the early organizations, two 
principal trade associations emerged, 
the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters and the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Each has served its membership 
admirably and made a distinguished 
contribution to the prosperity and 
progress of the whole industry. Yet 
the capabilities of each has been 
circumscribed by its size and the 
continuous necessity for coordina- 
tion of activity with other interests 
in the business. 


Joint Committee 


The confusion over responsibility 
and initiative is well illustrated by 
the situation that led to the forma- 
tion of the Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance in March, 1954. 
The business at that time was sub- 
ject to vitriolic and largely un- 
founded attacks in the public press 
and in legislative committees at 
both state and national levels. The 
Administration had introduced the 
Hobby Bill, proposing a system of 
Federal reinsurance as a means of 
encouraging the expansion of vol- 


of America 


untary accident and health insur- 
ance. The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners was dis- 
'tressed by the increasing nuraber of 
complaints, many of them inspired 
by the rash of unfortunate articles 
then appearing in daily newspapers 
and magazines of national circula- 
tion. 

In the face of all these problems, 
no one trade association was in a 
position to act for the industry. The 
wiser heads among us sensed the 
necessity for some instrumentality by 
which the thinking and activity of 
the whole business could be brought 
to bear on a situation that was 
worsening rapidly. The Joint Com- 
mittee was the result. But the Joint 
Committee, like the Health Insur- 
ance Council, operating as a federa- 
tion, lacks the power for direct and 
decisive action and, at best, mud- 
dles through to a solution only after 
many delays and an often intolerable 
expenditure of time, effort and 
money. 

Most of the problems of accident 
and health insurance are of interest 
to all carriers, irrespective of type 
or location. The often acrimonious 
differences that at one time sep- 
arated big companies from small, 
east from west, mutual from stock, 
have to a very large degree disap- 
peared even though there is still 
open, free and keen competition in 
our business. It was apparent to 
the Joint Committee shortly after 
its organization that one of the most 
important contributions that could 
be made to the welfare of the in- 
surers and their policyholders was 
to streamline the overcomplicated 
trade association structure. Ac- 
cordingly, an early action of the 
Joint Committee was the establish- 
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Health Insurance Association—Cont. 
ment of Task Force One, whose 
charge was to blueprint a plan to 
bring into being a single, united 
trade association to serve as the 
principal voice of accident and 
health insurance. After two years 
of study by a very large number of 
the leaders of our the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America is being set up to accom- 
plish the following objectives. 


business, 


Ethical Conduct 


First, to standards of 
ethical accident and 
health insurance as a condition of 
membership in the association. Both 
the Bureau and the Conference have 
adopted codes bearing on advertis- 
ing and other matters of business 
conduct. 
its very organization with member- 
ship predicated on a willingness to 
accept these standards of ethical 
conduct, should provide the public 
and regulatory authority with re- 
newed assurance of the ethical 


establish 
conduct in 


The new Association, by 


manner in which the vast majority 
of all accident and health insurers 
discharge their obligations. 

A second objective in the forma- 
tion of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America was to provide 
a single forum for establishing in- 
dustry position on questions affect- 
ing the business. 

A third principal purpose was the 
creation of a mechanism for telling 
an afhrmative public relations story 
about the business. Still another 
objective was the achievement of 
more efficient and economical opera- 
tion because of central direction and 
staff control, thus eliminating pres- 
ent duplication of association and 
company effort. A further purpose 
was the elimination of confusien to 
press and public which arises from 
the multiplicity of associations now 
active in the business. An additional 
aim was to add impetus and effi- 
ciency to the work now being carried 
on by the Health Insurance Council. 
A final overall objective was the 
achievement of greater respect and 
influence for the whole business be- 
cause of the more satisfactory op- 
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accomplishment through the Health 
Insurance Association of America. 
eration of a single, principal trade 
poses, but we are confident of their 
organization. These are high pur- 

The functions of the new Asso- 
ciation fall into six principal cate- 
gories. The first of these is legis- 
lative service, which includes the re- 
view and reporting of legislation, 
both state and Federal ; the furnish- 
ing of information that may be used 
to oppose ill-advised legislation ; 
preparation and _ sponsorship of 
model legislation; representation of 
the business before legislative and 
other governmental agencies on mat- 
ters of interest to the business; li- 
aison and representation with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners; consultation with 
individual insurance departments on 
proposed laws and rulings and on 
interpretations of laws and _ policy 
approvals; and finally, liaison and 
representation with Federal govern- 
ment agencies on questions affecting 
accident and health insurance. 

Presently, at least seven associa- 
tions are providing these legislative 
services in various degrees. Most of 
them, it is expected, will be relieved 
of this burden with the implementa- 
tion of the new organization, thus 
reducing confusion and waste. To 
the extent that any association con- 
tinues active in the field of legisla- 
tive service, it is contemplated that 
complete coordination will be main- 
tained through joint or cooperating 
committees. 


Educational Service 


A second principal function of the 
new Association will be in the field 
of educational service. The proc- 
ess of education is a continuing 
one, involving the gathering, anal- 
ysis and collating of information and 
its. proper dissemination. It com- 
prehends leadership in the process 
of group thinking on problems of 
the business. There are many ways 
by which the educational service can 
be carried forward. The new asso- 
ciation will most likely continue all 
of the successful procedures and 
devices utilized by the present Bu- 
reau and Conference, including edu- 
cational forums, workshops and 
conferences. Because accident and 
health insurance is still undergoing 
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rapid change and development, con- 
tinuing research is important in the 
evaluation of the various forms ot 
protection offered and procedures 
used. The inherently dynamic na- 
ture of our business will require 
diligence in research in the future 
as in the past. In order to keep in- 
surers informed of changing condi- 
tions, to provide literature on cur- 
rent company experience and prac- 
tice, and to furnish a medium for 
the exchange of ideas, the new as- 
sociation will seek to maintain ef- 
fective channels of communication. 


Shares an Interest 


One of the unique characteristics 
of accident and health insurance is 
that it shares a vital interest in the 
risk that it underwrites with others 
who are not of the business. The 
purveyors of health care services, 
the hospitals and the doctors, the 
nurses, the therapists, the pharma- 
cists and others have a very great 
stake in the economics of financing 
health care costs. Intelligent coop- 
eration with them is essential to a 
solution of common problems, to 
securing adequate underwriting in- 
formation, claims data and knowl- 
edge of needed new types of cover- 
age. The Health Insurance Council 
is the instrumentality through which 
close liaison has been maintained 
with the purveyors of health care 
and with organizations in related 
fields. The work of the Council has 
been impeded because it is a federa- 
tion having only the limited author- 
ity to act that is delegated to it from 
time to time on specific matters by 
its constituent members. In spite 
vt this handicap, the Council has 
made notable contributions and it is 
believed that with a reduction in the 
number of constituent associations 
on whom the Council must rely for 
direction and support its effective- 
ness will be substantially enhanced. 
One important trade association, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, has decided that for the time 
being it will continue to provide its 
very substantial share of staff work 
to the Council under a cooperative 
agreement. Most of the remaining 
part of the responsibility for the 
Council will be undertaken by the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America. Under the new arrange- 
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ment, we expect to see the Health 
Insurance Council become increas- 
ingly effective. 

The heterogeneity of coverage and 
carrier that has been an outstanding 
characteristic of accident and health 
insurance has militated against the 
recording of comprehensive bodies 
of statistical experience data on var- 
ious phases of the business. With 
so changing a business, insurance 
underwriting finds its safest founda- 
tion to be adequate experience sta- 
tistics. Both the Conference and the 
Bureau have carried on statistical 
studies of various kinds that have 
been valuable in the past. In the 
future, however, we believe that the 
new Association, through a coordi- 
nation of effort of a greater number 
of companies, will be able to provide 
the business with the statistical in- 
formation that it needs on a more 
comprehensive and economical basis. 

For many years leaders in acci- 
dent and health insurance have been 
pointing to the critical need for 
an industrywide program of public 
relations and information. The ex- 
cellent work of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the American Mutual 
Alliance in interpretation of other 
lines of insurance is familiar. Only 
accident and health insurance among 
the coverages of consequence has 
wanted for an instrumentality by 


which its service could be made more 
meaningful and better understood 
by the general public. A primary 
purpose of the Health Insurance 
Association of America will be the 
implementation of such a public re- 
lations organization. 

The organization will be headed 
by a board of directors elected from 
among executive officers of member 
companies. The nominating com- 
mittee will make proposals for board 
membership in such a way as to give 
the fullest possible representation to 
different kinds and sizes of carriers, 
as well as different geographic areas. 
The responsibility for the manage- 
ment and control of the organization 
rests in the board of directors. It in 
turn has the responsibility of select- 
ing the chief staff executive, or gen- 
eral manager. The general manager, 
Robert R. Neal, formerly resident 
counsel in Washington for the Bu- 
reau and the Conference, will be as- 
sisted in discharging the executive 
duties by four principal staff officers. 
These include the general counsel, 
who will have jurisdiction over 
matters of law, legislation and reg- 
ulation; a resident Washington 
counsel who will be in industry’s 
contact at the nation’s capital ; by the 
director of Company relations, 
whose responsibilities will compre- 
hend maintaining liaison between 
the Association and its member com- 
panies, provision of the Associa- 
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Health Insurance Association—Cont. 
tion’s services to the members, dis- 
semination of information developed 
by the research activities and the 
law department and the conduct of 
meetings, seminars and conferences. 
The fourth principal officer is the 
director of research and informa- 
tion, who will have a great deal to 
do with the establishment and con- 
duct of studies and surveys, pre- 
paration of information for disgemi- 
nation to member companies, the 
public generally and the special pub- 
lics such as the doctors and the hos- 
pitals. 

A final feature of the organiza- 
tion’s structure will be the public 
relations committee, a semi-autono- 
mous group elected by the board of 
directors to serve as the policy deter- 
mining body in public relations 
matters. It is hoped and expected 
that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be devised between the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America and the Institute of Life 
Insurance, by which the latter or- 
ganization will be responsible for the 
administration of a new Institute of 
Health Insurance which will become 
the vehicle for carrying on the public 
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relations work of accident and health 
insurance. 

The planning committee of the 
organizing committee for the new 
Association recommended that in 
addition to the public relations com- 
mittee nine principal committees be 
appointed. Each such committee 
will have certain responsibilities in 
a particular area of interest to the 
Association. The committees pro- 
posed are actuarial and statistical, 
administrative, group insurance, 
health insurance council, individual 
insurance, legal, legislative and reg- 
ulatory, membership and_ ethical 
standards, and nominations. Most 
of these cominittees will establish 
one or more subcommittees. For 
example, the group committee will 
be broadly representative of the in- 
dustry but by itself it would have an 
impossible task were it to attempt to 
carry on all of the work that needs 
to be done in the broad area of mass 
lines coverage. Among the subcom- 
mittees that the Group Committee 
may set up could be those for ad- 
ministrative procedures, claim pro- 
cedures, statistical procedures, blan- 
ket insurance, association insurance, 
franchise insurance, state statutory 
disability insurance, group insur- 
ance meetings and publication of a 
group insurance digest. The new 
board of directors will request the 
group committee to suggest what 
subcommittee structure it feels is 
indicated. 


While the details of the operating 
organization of the Association are 
still not completely spelled out, the 
specific functioning of the Associa- 
tion in group insurance matters will 
require the closest liaison between 
the group committee, the staff and 
several other standing committees 
of the Association. In the legislative 
and regulatory area, the group com- 
mittee’s contacts will be with the 
general counsel and Washington res- 
ident counsel for the staff and with 
the legislative and regulatory com- 
mittee. The educational services of 
the Association affecting group in- 
surance will require coordination 
of effort between the group com- 
mittee, the director of company rela- 
tions and the director of research and 
information. The group accident 
and health insurance digest which is 
now published by the Conference 
and which has proved to be such a 


popular service will be continued, 
as will be the annual group confer- 
ences or seminars. In matters af- 
fecting the purveyors of health care, 
the services of the Health Insurance 
Council can be developed profitably. 
The group committee will have the 
benefit of assistance from the direc- 
tor of company relations and the di- 
rector of research and information 
and will want to coordinate its ac- 
tivity with the Health Insurance 
Council Committee of the Associ- 
ation. There will be many statis- 
tical studies that the group insur- 
ance committee will wish to spon- 
sor and in such projects it will be 
working with the director of re- 
search and information and the 
actuarial and statistical committee. 
Should standards of performance 
peculiar to group insurance become 
an issue, the general manager and 
the membership and ethical stand- 
ards committee of the Association 
would work with the group com- 
mittee in recommending courses of 
action to the board of directors. The 
importance of group insurance in the 
protection of the great mass of 
American people deserves much 
consideration in the program of pub- 
lic relations that is contemplated by 
the Association and the new Insti- 
tute of Health Insurance. The group 
insurance Committee can be most 
helpful to the public relations com- 
mittee and the staff of the Insti- 
tute as they devise the kind of pro- 
gram best suited to explain group 
insurance and to provide the public 
with the information needed on 
matters peculiar to group under- 
writing. 

The Health Insurance Associa- 
tion expects to provide everyone 
of the useful services to group 
insurance now carried on by the 
Bureau and the Conference. It can 
and will go further in assisting the 
member companies and the indus- 
try generally in the vigorous ex- 
ploitation of the great opportunity 
for the expansion of group cover- 
ages. The exact manner in which 
the various functions will be car- 
ried forward is of less importance 
at this time than is the forthright 
determination of the Association to 
be a vigorous and helpful influence 
in forwarding the progress of vol- 
untary accident and health insur- 
ance. 
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FIVE THOUSAND 
GRADUATES 


MRs. BEATRICE K. JOHN, of the John 
M. Hennessy and Son agency in 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently be- 
came the five thousandth graduate 
of the educational program of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Since the Spring of 1941, 
when the program began, over one 
hundred twenty thousand students 
have enrolled in the various courses 
offered. Diplomas are awarded only 
to those students who pass all seven 
units of the Introductory course, or 
complete a minimum of one hundred 
ten hours of discussion worl: in the 
Standard course series. A student 
enrolled in the Agency Management 
series must complete all four units 
in order to become eligible for a 
diploma. Conducted throughout the 
United States and its territories, the 
courses are completely organized, 
financed and managed by the agents 
themselves. 


COMMISSIONERS RETAINED 


J. Epwin Larson, now completing 
his fourth term, is unopposed for 
re-election as insurance commis- 
sioner of Florida. Governor Herter 
has announced his intention to re- 
appoint Joseph A. Humphreys for a 
second three-year term as insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts. 


POLICE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


THE KEMPER FOUNDATION for Traf- 
fic Safety, Chicago, will provide 
grant-in-aid awards totaling $37,200 
to police departments to enable them 
to send qualified officers to the Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, for the 1956-57 traffic police 
administration training program. 
Sixteen $1,650 fellowships and six- 
teen $675 tuition scholarships will be 
awarded, eight of each to municipal 
police departments and eight to state 
and county police and highway 
patrol agencies. The program will 
begin Sept. 20, 1956, and continue 
through June 17, 1957 with June 1 
the deadline for police departments 
to apply for grants-in-aid and for 
admission for their representatives. 
Application forms may be obtained 
from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Jud- 


son Ave., Evanston, II. 
For April, 1956 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 15! 


of such a clause, Justice Douglas in 
his dissenting opinion in the Wun- 
derlich case, said: 

“|. . It makes a tyrant out of every 
contracting officer. He is granted 
the power of a tyrant even though 
he is stubborn, perverse or captious. 
He is allowed the power of a tyrant 
though he is incompetent or negli- 
gent. He has the power of life and 
death over a private business even 
though his decision is grossly erro- 
neous. Power granted is seldom 
neglected.” 

Contractors on non-Federal con- 
tracts should insist that unrestricted 
finality clauses be modified to pro- 
vide for an appeal from the deci- 
sions of an engineer or architect to 
either a board of arbitrators or to 
the courts themselves. A ruinous 
loss has to happen to a contractor 
only once. He is then finished, and 
his surety must discharge his liabil- 
ities. 

Contractors frequently sublet 
parts of the work, particularly the 
mechanical work, such as elevators, 
plumbing, air conditioning, and the 
like. In doing this care should be 


exercised to bind the subcontractor 
to the contractor by the same terms 
and conditions by which the con- 
tractor is bound to the owner for 
the part of the work subcontracted 
If this is not done, the subcontractor 
may be afforded greater rights 
against the contractor than the con- 
tractor has against the owner. 

A landmark case on this question 
was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. There, the 
prime contract provided that the 
owner could suspend operations 
under the contract. In making a 
subcontract for a part of the work, 
there was a reference only to the 
part of the specifications covering 
that work, 


Work Suspended 


After the job was partially com- 
pleted, the owner suspended the 
work, as he had a right to do, and 
the contractor thereupon stopped 
the operations to the subcontractor, 
as he thought he had a right to do. 
The subcontractor, however, not 
feeling that he was subject to such 
treatment, terminated the 
tract and sued the contractor 
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damages. In permitting the subcon- 
tractor to recover, the Supreme 
Court said that the reference in the 
subcontract to the drawings and 
specifications was evidently for the 
mere purpose of indicating what 
work was to be done, and that such 
reference did not have the effect of 
incorporating all the terms of those 
documents into the subcontract. 

Forms of subcontracts ordinarily 
used by contractors should be re- 
viewed to make sure they contain 
appropriate clauses protecting them 
against claims from subcontractors 
which they cannot in turn assert 
against the owners. 

Although a surety does not al- 
ways check carefully into the terms 
of the contract documents before a 
loss occurs, in certain instances the 
contractor and the surety are en- 
titled to prevail on claims asserted 
under conflicting provisions of the 
contract documents. 

There are cases in which a right 
will be created in one part of the 
documents and a later provision will 
endeavor to destroy such right. 
Thus, the contract documents may 
expressly state that a certain phy- 
sical situation exists and then pro- 
vide that the contractor is required 
to make an examination of the site 
to satisfy himself as to its condition. 
The surety and the contractor, how- 
ever, can rely on such express repre- 
sentation, and the owner cannot de- 
prive them of their rights there- 
under because of some 
clause in the documents. 


general 


Specification Troubles 


In a case in which the specifica- 
tions, expressly set forth as to the 
character of the filling back of a 
dam on which the work was to be 
performed, later proved to be in- 
correct. The United States, for 
which the work was being done, en- 
deavored to relieve itself from liabil- 
ity for this representation by a clause 
in the specifications that required 
the bidders to examine the site of 
the work and make their own esti- 
mate of the difficulties attending the 
execution of the proposed contract 
and all other contingencies. 

Despite this expressed admoni- 
tion in the invitation to bid, the 
court allowed the contractor the 
damages sustained by him as a re- 
sult of the misrepresentation in the 
other part of the specifications. The 
court said that the government, in 








making the positive assertion of 
the nature of the work in question, 
set forth a representation upon 
which the contractor and the surety 
had a right to rely without an in- 
vestigation to prove its falsity. 

This situation demonstrates that 
the cases don’t always go against 
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the contractor and the surety, and 
that on occasions they are afforded 
relief. However, such conflicting 
clauses should be cleared up in ad- 
vance of the execution of the con- 
tract documents so that ambiguities 
will not exist in the agreement, thus 
relieving the parties of unnecessary 
time and expense in prosecuting or 
resisting claims made under such 
conflicting provisions. 


Public Works 


Public works statutes usually pro- 
vide that, except in cases of emer- 
gency, all public work to be done by 
any public corporation or political 
subdivision shall be advertised and 
let by contract to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder who had bid according 
to the plans and specifications as 
advertised, and that no such public 
work shall be done except as thus 
provided. 

It follows that public boards do 
not have authority to do work in any 
other manner. If work is let without 
such statutory compliance, it is not 
believed that there can be any ratifi- 
cation, and it is likely that the party 
doing the work is not entitled to any 
payment therefor. 

The courts say that a promise to 
pay cannot be implied when there 
is no power of contract. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has pointed out that “it is better 
that an individual should occasion- 
ally suffer for the mistakes of public 
officers or agents, than adopt a rule 
which, through improper combina- 
tions or collusion, might be turned 
to the detriment or injury of the 
public.” One court has gone so far 
as to say that under such circum- 
stances the contractor cannot recover 
even the value of the work done. 

Certainly a surety does not want 
to be involved in a situation in 
which its principal will sustain 
such a loss, thus impairing his bond- 
ing capacity. It might be well to 
make reasonable effort to determine 
whether there has been a compliance 
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with the statute in letting the work 
to be done by the contractor being 
bonded. 


Latent Defects 


By accepting a building that is not 
fully completed or in which there 
are apparent defects, the owner 
waives his rights against the con- 
tractor unless there is an express 
reservation with respect to such de- 
ficiencies. An acceptance does not, 
however, preclude an owner from 
claiming damages from latent de- 
fects. The question of what are la- 
tent defects must, of course, be de- 
cided by a judge or a jury. Per- 
mitting suit to be brought for such 
defects by subsequent purchasers 
against the contractor’s surety, nat- 
urally increases the possibility of 
recovery. 

In view of all this, it seems that 
an effort should be made to limit 
claims under construction contracts. 
A contractor should not be exposed 
during this extended period for 
claims which arise in premises over 


which he has no control, and which 
usually are in the custody of the 
party making the claim. It would 
appear that a year after the accept- 
ance of the work would afford an 
ample opportunity for the discovery 
of latent defects, and it is suggested 
that efforts be made to include a 
clause in construction contracts to 
provide that no suit can be brought 
by the owner against the contractor 
or his surety on any claims under 
the contract, including alleged de- 
fects in the construction, after the 
expiration of one year from the ac- 
ceptance of the work. 

By thus limiting the rights of the 
owner, a subsequent purchaser of 
the property will acquire it subject 
to such restriction, and the contrac- 
tor and his surety will be relieved 
of both the exposure of liability and 
the expense of defending suits, 
based on alleged latent defects, filed 
after that time. Both the contract- 
ing business and the surety indus- 
try will profit by the proper adjust- 
ment of these and similar matters. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
ON THE NEW 
1956 


FLITCRAFT PUBLICATIONS! 


Group your orders and save—by 
ordering through your home of- 
fice, if your company groups 
orders. 


Otherwise—order direct from 





THE COMPEND 


The 1956 COMPEND gives you the most 
complete display of policy rates and: data 
available. The very latest facts and figures 
. in easiest-to-read form . .. as well as 
new, extra-saleable special policies. 
You have everything new ... and every- 
thing standard, too. All the answers in one 
pocket-sized book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncon- 
testable, convincing proof . . . of what you 
can offer to your clients that no one else 
can. Ready to be pulled out and shown to 
your client at the psychological moment! 


— all those companies writing 98% 
if 


of all life insurance, it gives you all the 
facts shown at the right. 


PRICES: 


1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. 
(5% discount); 6 or more—$4.05 ea. (10% dis- 
count), 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
The 1956 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . de 


livers the biggest commissions and surest long- 
term business possible. Why? Because pro- 
gramming almost always reveals a need for 
more insurance. And you can plan your 
client’s coverage to take care of every con- 
tingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . the only work 
complete on the subject of optional modes of 
settlements is more valuable than ever. Revi- 
sions show widespread changes in practices. 
They’re the surest inducements to increased 
coverage. 


PRICES: 


1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. 
(5% discount); 6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% 
discount). 


Rates, current dividends, and 
histories. 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values. 


Life income settlement options. 


Business figures, separately, 
for ordinary, group, indus- 
trial annuities, group an- 
nuities, and totals. 


Policy analyses. 
Rates and values for Juveniles. 


Industrial and annuity pre- 
miums. 


Savings-bank life insurance. 
Social Security information. 


National Service Life Insur- 
ance. 


Basic Tables for interest and 
installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 


All the settlement options on 
every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading life 
insurance companies in the | 
U. S. and Canada . . . com- 
panies writing 98% of all 
business. 


More information than you'll 
find in the policies them- 
selves ... more than you'll 
find in the rate books. 


Comparable and : convenient 
data for all companies .. . 


Option data for a large pro- — 
portion of insurance in 
force in Canada. 


Practical methods of using 
options in partnerships and 
corporation insurance. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: Roy V’. Raymond 
has been appointed manager of the east- 
ern New York territory. 

Special agent John A. Smigrodzki has 
been transferred from Pittsburgh to Bal- 
timore replacing E. E. Alderman, resigned. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: E. Eugene Ru- 
pert, superintendent of the agency dept. 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
manager at Reading succeeding George 
E. Rhine, who has been named assistant 
secretary at the home office. 


Afco Inc.: A new Chicago office has been 
established at 327 S. LaSalle St. under the 
management of Richard Fischer. 


Agricultural & Empire State Cos.: Ray- 
mond F. Wiley has been appointed agency 
superintendent at the home office and is 
succeeded in the Long Island (N. Y.) field 
by Allen H. Harris, New Jersey state 
agent. 

Calvin G. Foster has been assigned to 
the Albany (N. Y.) field as assistant to 
state agent E. C. Jessup. David P. Bresna- 
han has been assigned to the New Jersey 
field as special agent. 


Allstate Insurance: Executive appoint- 
ments: Louis A. Fisher, district sales man- 
ager of Long Island branch; John C. Pan- 
kuch, assistant claim manager of the Hart- 
ford branch; Richard P. White, fire pro- 
motion supervisor of the eastern zone; 
Kenneth J. Higgins, assistant underwriting 
manager of the Dallas, Texas, branch; 
and Edward Troy, district sales manager 
of the Harrison, N. Y., branch. 


American-Associated Cos.: Robert J. 
Mahon has been named supervisor of the 
Washington (D. C.) service office. J. Per- 
ley Perkins, formerly senior underwriter 
for Indemnity of North America, has been 
appointed underwriting supervisor at the 
Boston branch. 

Edward J. Faherty has been appointed 
fire field underwriter at Pittsburgh branch 
and Winston C. Galbraith as field under- 
writer at Oklahoma City service office. 


American Casualty (Pa.): Albert H. 
Kessler has been promoted to assistant vice 
president and placed in charge of the ac- 
cident and health dept. succeeding vice 
president Darrell O. Smith. Calvin Chase, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Kessler, suc- 
ceeds him as claims manager for accident 
and health lines. 


American Insurance Group: Assistant sec- 
retary Macon R. Crocker has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor in charge of 
North and South Carolina, Va. and W. 
Va. replacing Eugene H. Brooks, assistant 
vice president, who assumed new duties. 
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Carl T. Wagner assumes Mr. Crocker’s 
position as superintendent of the fire 
underwriting dept. and is succeeded as 
special agent in Bethlehem, Pa., by Ray- 
mond P. Tighe, formeriy Allentown (Pa.) 
manager for General Adjustment Bureau. 

Special agents transferred: Fred Rust 
from northwestern to west central Illi- 
nois replacing C. Gene Swenson, trans- 
ferred to eastern Missouri; and Paul R. M. 
Miller from West Virginia to Louisville, 
Ky., replacing Marshall M. Royce, re- 
signed. 

Charles E. Peters has been appointed 
special agent in Savannah, Ga., Richard P. 
Milnor, superintendent of the reporting 
forms dept. (Pacific dept.), has been 
named special agent at Stockton, Cal., 
where a new field office will be opened 
shortly. 


American Mutual Liability: Ernest E. 
Guilliams, branch sales manager at 
Omaha, has been appointed district sales 
manager at Des Moines, Iowa. 


American Surety: 4. J. Zimmerman has 
been appointed resident vice president 
and Robert J. Huntsberger has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Los Angeles 
branch office. 

Thomas B. Brumley has been advanced 
from claim representative to manager of 
the Memphis claim office. William O. 
Simpkin has been named manager of the 
home office casualty insurance dept. now 
located in East Orange, N. J. 

Vernon M. Staton and Joseph B. Borel 
have been appointed special agents at 
Louisville and New Orleans branch offices, 
respectively. 


American Universal: Robert J. Kalis, 
formerly with the claims dept. of the 
Aetna Casualty in Boston, has been ap- 
pointed casualty claims examiner. 


Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc.: Two new 
agencies have been opened for the in- 
stallation and servicing of truck burglar 
alarm systems—632 Main St., Freeland, 
Pa. (Leroy Zemany, supervisor); and 501 
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8th St., San Antonio, Texas (Harold Grist, 
supervisor). 


Badger Mutual Insurance: Norman L. 
Trebilcock, regional vice president in 
charge of Michigan and Indiana, has been 
promoted to director of sales at the home 
office. 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: William G. 
Sours, Jr., has been promoted to manager 
of the Mississippi branch office replacing 
J. D. Helms, retired. Byron E. Smith has 
been appointed Kentucky state agent suc- 
ceeding T. Greer Frierson. 

Arthur N. Yeates, special agent in the 
Province of Ontario, has been promoted 
to manager of the Washington (D. C.) 
branch, and Ralph A. Edwards from ma- 
rine underwriter to special agent at Bal- 
timore. 

Grenville S$. Tompkins, Jr., has been 
appointed special agent in Connecticut, 
Robert W. Abraham named casualty 
claims adjuster for northern New York, 
and Charles H. Christiansen, casualty 
claims manager at Newark, N. J. 


Caledonian-Netherlands Group: W. Keni 
Dupree, formerly associated with the Mis- 
sissippi Rating Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


Climax Molybdenum Co.: Raymond 4A. 
Severin, formerly associated with Insur- 
ance Buyers Council, has been appointed 
insurance manager of this New York City 
firm. 


Continental Casualty: Grant A. Puring- 
ton has joined the metropolitan (N. Y.) 
dept. in a production capacity. 

George H. Loveless has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the excess and 
surplus lines div. 


Cook, Inc., Leslie H.: Robert J. Godbout 
has been elected vice president and G. 
William Gunnison, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 


Crawford and Company: This Atlanta, 
Georgia firm of independent insurance 
adjusters has opened branch offices at 721 
Mercantile Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma and $21 Kennedy Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The company now 
operates in sixteen states and the District 
of Columbia. 


Employers’ Group: Loring H. Hemenway, 
supervisor of the special risks div., middle 
dept., has been appointed superintendent 
of the education dept. in Boston. 

William B. Tanner, fire state agent in 
the northwestern branch, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


John E. Borhek has been appointed 
resident manager in the Michigan dept. 
with Paul J. Trout continuing as associate 
manager. John Ashman, with the New 
England dept. agency div., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Providence, R. L., 
ceeding Mr. Borhek. 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: Henry C. 
Garde has been elected an 
retary. 


assistant sec- 


Fire & Casualty: Philip L. Kleas has been 
named resident vice president. Mr. Kleas 
is president of Philip L. Kleas & Co. (gen- 
eral agent for the company) and the Hous- 
ton Mortgage Co. and owner of the Philip 
L. Kleas Insurance Agency 
Houston Realty Co. 


and The 


suc- 


Fireman's Fund Group: Roy 4. French 
has been named manager for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and Scovel M. Carl- 
son appointed supervisor of marine busi- 
ness in the New England dept. with Rob- 
ert P. Cates succeeding him as special 
agent for inland and ocean marine lines 
in western Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Edmund P. Lynch, Jr., has 
been appointed fire special agent in Rhode 
Island and southeastern Massachusetts. 
Milton J. Turkington has been trans- 
ferred from San Francisco to Denver taking 
on the duties of superintendent of fidelity, 
surety and burglary lines. Louis L. Brad- 
ley has been appointed a claims represent- 
ative in the San Francisco office and Wil 
liam Angstadt, Jr., at Salt Lake City. 


General Ins. of Trieste: Allen J. Hinkel 
man, tormerly vice president and secretary 
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of Christiania Getieral, has been  ap- 
pointed branch secretary. 

Hagedorn Co.: New directors elected: 
Harold P. Bennett, marine ins. dept.; Au- 
gust F. Febinger, secretary-treasurer; Rob- 
ert S$. Hansman, fire and casualty under- 
writing; and Louis J. Rice, fire and cas- 
ualty dept. 


Harleysville Mutual: John W. Maxwell 
has been promoted to claims manager. 
Joseph M. Bray, assistant vice president- 
claims, will head a new segment of the 
claims dept. William G. Schuler, super- 
visor of workmen’s compensation claims, 
has been appointed divisional claims 
supervisor in eastern Pennsylvania. 

A district claims office has been opened 
at Lemoyne, Pa., with Clair E. Schlosser 
as manager. 


Hartford Fire: James C. Parr, formerly 
2nd vice president of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, has been elected assistant vice 
president for this company and the Hart- 
ford Accident. 


Hawkeye-Security: Dale Ash and Gerald 
Munley have been appointed field repre- 
sentatives in Springfield and Grand 
Rapids, respectively. 


Houston Fire & Casualty: F. L. Speers 
has been promoted from manager of the 
Pacific dept. to resident vice president at 
Pasadena, and Fred M. Holcomb, Jr., and 
Cecil Ramick elected secretaries for this 
company and its companion firm, General 
Ins. Corp. 


Industrial Indemnity: Robert A. Geye. 
claims supervisor at Los Angeles, has been 
named claims manager at San Diego re- 
placing Robert W. Hooker, recently trans- 
ferred to the newly-established Oakland 
office. 

Gerald E. Boone, special agent for 
Fresno div., Robert Cowan and Wayne A. 
Brunkan, underwriters in Los Angeles 
div., were named special agents at Los 
Angeles. 


Johnson & Higgins: This international 
insurance organization has entered South 
America with offices in Brazil at Av. Rio 
Branco, 99, Rio De Janeiro and R. 15 
De Novembro, 306, Sao Paulo, under the 
corporate title Johnson & Higgins—Deltec, 
S. A. 


London Assurance Group: Chris F. 
Schnier, chief fire examiner, has been 
appointed underwriting supervisor, fire 
div. 


London Guarantee: 4. F. Gueble has 
been appointed credit insurance general 
agent for northern California replacing 
Paul A. Roth. 


Maryland Casualty: Ernest E. Alderman 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the home office marine dept. 


National of Hartford Group: Western 
dept. (Chicago) changes: Associate man- 
ager C. L. Zook promoted to general man- 
ager; assistant managers L. N. Bowen and 
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W. F. Martin to associate managers; 
J. Barry O’Connor, from superintendent 
of the brokerage and reporting cover dept. 
to agency superintendent; examiner Ray- 
mond J. McDermott to superintendent of 
fire underwriting; Paul G. Linden ap- 
pointed superintendent of fidelity and 
surety dept.; and marine supervisor C. E. 
Grundish transferred from the Michigan 
and northern Ohio territory to assist in 
servicing marine business. 


National Union Group: Thomas R. Pope, 
formerly president of the MclIntosh- 
Bowers-West Insurance Agency at Akron, 
has been appointed Ohio manager. 
Arthur H. Ullrich, formerly Brooklyn 
manager for Home Indemnity, has been 
named New York suburban manager at 
Mineola, L. I. 


New Hampshire Fire Group: Richard D. 
Weaver has been appointed special agent 
in eastern Michigan. 


North British Group: Charles L. Moore 
and Clyde Roberts, formerly inspectors for 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau, have 
been appointed special agents in western 
Michigan and Detroit, Mich., respectively. 


Ohio Claims Service: Headquarters are 
now located at 4 South Main St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Parker & Ainsworth: Alban J. Parker and 
Palmer D. Ainsworth have formed a 
partnership for the general practice of 
law at 20 Park St., Springfield, Vt. 


Peerless Insurance: FE. Miles Prentice, 
formerly special agent for Great American 
Insurance in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, has been appointed assistant to 
Russell G. Merriman, vice president and 
manager of the Montpelier (Vt.) branch. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens: John J. Flynn 
has been appointed special agent for New 
Jersey, Del., Md. and West Virginia. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Home office 
inland marine dept. appointments: Rich- 
ard S. Stewart to assistant superintendent; 
Robert D. Stone, C. Philip Boyce to 
examiners; and Sumner W. Shepherd, Ill, 
to assistant examiner. 


Phoenix of London Group: Sammy J. 
Pliler and John J. O’Grady have been 
appointed special agents in Dallas, Texas, 
and Syracuse, N. Y., respectively. 


Resolute: Elected resident vice presidents: 
Charles A. Isaacs, Jr., in Virginia; Edgar 
Lawson in West Virginia; and Porter T. 
White in Oregon. 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Executive 
changes: Herbert J. Lorber elected chair- 
man of the board and to continue as 
chief executive officer of the corporation; 
Bernard E. Davidson, vice chairman of 
the board; Adrian B. Palmer, president of 
the corporation and chairman of the 
executive committee; Oliver E. Weed, 
executive vice president; and George S. 
Burrows, vice president. 
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Royal Exchange Group: The suburban 
New York, field office is now located at 
164-02 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 
The Pacific dept. and Los Angeles branch 
office have moved to 3142 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Paul Group: Douglas J. Britton, as 
sistant comptroller, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and Luther E. Rolig, 
internal audits supervisor, to executive 
assistant. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine changes: /. L. 
Byers, state agent, took over the manage- 
ment of affairs in Arkansas upon the 
retirement of J. C. Sparks, manager at 
Little Rock; Roy O. Edsall has been 
appointed special agent to service farm 
and crop-hail business in Illinois and 
Indiana. 


Scottish Union: Murphey & Fladger, Inc 
of Atlanta, Ga., have been appointed 
general agents in Georgia 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Joln ! 
Goepfert, formerly multiple line fieldman 
in Cleveland for the Loyalty Group, has 
been appointed special agent for north 
eastern Ohio. Robert E. Marvin, formerly 


special agent for Springfield Fire & 
Marine, will assist W. E. Miller as special 
agent at Oakland, Cal. 


Silver, McNutt & Co., Inc.: Offices for 
this newly-formed company and its sub 
sidiary, American Excess Co., Inc., have 
been established at 130 S. 17th St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. Leonard J. Silver is president 
Cornelius J. McNutt, Jr., vice president 
and secretary of the agency and Alvin I 
Mangold, treasurer. 


Springfield Ins. Cos.: Richard M. Linton 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
the statistical dept. 

Cooper M. Cubbedge, Jr., and James W 
Raney, Jr., have joined the 
special agents in Montgomery 
\tlanta, Ga., respectively. 


group as 


Ala., and 


Traders & General: Leonard E. Boyd has 
been named special agent at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


Travelers Cos.: /. Louis 
heen appointed to the newly-created post 
of assistant legal agent for Canada at th 


Montreal branch 


Ferguson has 


(Continued on the next page} 





Field Appointments——Continued 


A fidelity. and surety dept. has been 
established in the Houston branch office 
and Wallace P. Williams, assistant man- 
ager of fidelity-surety at Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
fidelity and surety lines at Houston with 
Holway D. Farrar, Jr., formerly field super- 
visor, fidelity-surety at Dallas, as Houston 
field supervisor of fidelity and surety. 

Fire and marine lines: Philip J. Dubey, 
Jr., has been promoted to manager at 
the Baltimore branch office. Field super- 
visors appointed: Eugene Mills, Jr., at 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philip G. Spotis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Walter Y. Burge, III, 
Richmond, Va.; and Robert S. Hoffman, 
unassigned. 

Fidelity and surety lines: Robert D. 
Daves promoted from field supervisor to 
assistant manager and Wallace P. Williams 
from assistant manager to superintendert 
at Richmond, Va. Field supervisors trans- 
ferred: Robert W. Dickinson, from Hart- 
ford to New Haven, Conn.; William R. 
Schermerhorn, from Albany to Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and Edward Mitchell, from 42nd St. 
to John St., New York City. 

Casualty, fidelity and surety lines field 
supervisors named: John A. Williams at 
Denver, Colo.; Winston D. Weber, Fresno, 
Cal.; and Edmund R. Davis, Jr., Albany, 
oe A 

Jack E. Larson, formerly secretary of 
the Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, joins the home office staff of 
The Travelers Fire to assist in the 
handling of multiple peril business. 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty: Williford 
Gragg, who has been assistant vice presi- 
dent and associate agency director, has 
been elected vice president in charge of 
the newly-organized research and review 
dept. 

The fidelity-judicial and contract bond 
depts. have been consolidated. E. G. 
Hundley, vice president, now head of the 
contract bond dept., will direct the 
consolidated depts.; assistant vice presi- 
dent F. C. Ayres will be assistant director; 
and Wilbur F. Smith, who was elected an 
assistant vice president, will continue 
with the new division. 

Henry G. Sachse, assistant secretary, 
becomes superintendent of the mercantile- 
official dept. and William M. Harvey, 
assistant secretary, remains as reinsurance 
manager and superintendent of bank 


fidelity; John R. Johnston and Kenneth S. 
Teeple, who have been elected assistant 
secretaries, continue as superintendent of 
contract dept. and superintendent of 
judicial, respectively. 

George W. Bookhout, Jr., casualty 
superintendent at Dallas, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
compensation and liability dept. at the 
home office. 


Western Adjustment & Inspection Co.: 
C. R. Johnson, general adjuster, has been 
appointed manager of the downtown 
Cleveland office succeeding the late F. W. 
Berry. 


ass’n notes 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies: Jrving J. Maurer, treasurer of the 
Farmers Mutual Casualty Company, has 
been named president following the resig- 
nation of Lynn Matteson. Mr. Maurer 
was vice president of the Conference and 
was slated to move up later this year. 


Cotton Fire and Marine Underwriters: 
John B. Ricker, Jr. has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager at the 
home office in Memphis, succeeding G. B. 
Woolley, who retired. 


Dixie 1752 Club: Officers elected by this 
Mississippi organization: President, Ken 
Balgord (special agent, Badger Mutual); 
Ist and 2nd vice presidents, J. A. Tanselle 
and Rodney Thomas, respectively, (special 
agents, Grain Dealers Mutual); and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Donald W. Duiser (special 
agent, Indiana Lumbermens Mutual). 


General Adjustment Bureau: Richard P. 
Burke, Jr., has been appointed manager 
at Augusta, Me., succeeding John C. Bush, 
resigned. Beryle D. Whidden succeeds 
Mr. Burke as branch manager at Presque 
Isle. Frederick Banks, senior staff adjuster 
at Waltham, Mass., has been appointed 
branch manager at Rutland, Vt., succeed- 
ing George C. Grant, resigned. 

Alfred R. Adey has been appointed 
branch manager at Allentown, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Raymond P. Tighe, resigned. 
William T. Shindel succeeds Mr. Adey as 
branch manager at Hazleton, Pa. 


Hawaiian Ass'n of A. & H. Under- 
writers: This new association is affiliated 
with the International A. & H. Association. 


Officers elected are: Francis Rawlins 
(Hawaii Medical Service Ass’n), president; 
Thomas Kumabe, I, (Beneficial Standard) 
vice president; Seiji Motoki (Continental 
Casualty), secretary; and Peter Dillingham 
(West Coast Life), treasurer. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: Robert B. 
Evans has been appointed senior examiner. 


Marine Office of America: A new mid- 
town office has been opened at 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., with John 
J. Atkinson, production manager, and 
Michael J. Cecora, Jr., underwriter. 

A southwestern dept. has been estab- 
lished in the Sterling Bldg., Houston, 
Texas, with E. Hardin Ellis in charge and 
a new service office opened at 911 N. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind., with 
Charles Gleason, transferred from Cleve- 
land, in charge. 


Mid-West Insurance Buyers Ass'n: Offi- 
cers elected by the Chicago Chapter of 
the Arnerican Society of Ins. Management 
are: President, C. Henry Austin (Standard 
Oil of Indiana); vice president, Casimir 
Z. Greenley (International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp.); secretary, Ann Auerbach 
(Goldblatt Bros., Inc.) and _ treasurer, 
Geoffrey J. Burns (Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co.). 


National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
New companies admitted to membership 
are: Intermountain Casualty, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Lawyers Fire & Casualty, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Missouri Union, Clayton, 
Mo.; and Town & Country Mutual, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Richard Lino has been promoted to 
assistant actuary. 


National Council on Compensation Ins.: 
Walter W. Foley, statistician, has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. 


New York Insurance Dept.: George J. 
Gross has been appointed counsel. ’ 


Oklahoma Insurance Dept.: John Craw- 
ford has been appointed policy analyst 
in the accident and health dept. 


Texas Insurance Advisory Ass'n: William 
J. Harding, formerly managing editor of 
“Texas Outlook,” official publication of 
Texas State Teachers Ass’n, has been 
appointed director of public relations 
succeeding Jack Maguire, who resigned to 
become executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Ex-Students Association. 





YOU ARE NEVER ON A MERRY-GO-ROUND! 


Over the past century our Agents and Company always have pulled 
together. Northern Agents know the Company stands squarely behind 
them . . . at all times. Their security and welfare are our most im- 


portant consideratios. 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 120 years. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
ls a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was among the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen long have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 

Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 

The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 








Meet R. H. Helvenston—Fieldman in Texas. As a Texan, 
Reg likes to see things grow—and erow big. That refers both 
to his garden and the business of Aetna agents. As a horti- 
culturist, Reg has achieved spectacular results with organic 
gardening, and is a member of the Dallas Rose Society and 
First Men’s Garden Club. As an insurance man, he has 
been Pres. of Texas Ins. Fieldmen’s Assoc., No. Texas Div, ; 
Chairman of Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of 
Texas; and currently is Chairman, Underwriters Salvage 
Co., Southwestern Dept. During World War II he was a 
Major in the U. S. Marine Corps. 





Meet W. H. Witherspoon—State Agent, Columbus, 
Ohio. Bill’s ability to see insurance problems from the 
standpoint of agents is well founded. In his earlier years he 
operated his own agency. Equally well founded is the 
ability he has demonstrated in serving the insurance busi- 
ness on legislative matters, for he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, He is Past President of the Ohio Fire 
Underwriters Assoc,; Past President of the Ohio Fire Pre- 
vention Assoc. His hobbies are golf, fishing and gardening, 
With the Aetna since 1924, Bill has earned wide respect 
for his sound judgment on insurance problems, 
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GROUP 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS OF 


AS 3215 


U.S. BRANCH U.S. BRANCH 


UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER WESTCHESTER WESTERN 
FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. ASSURANCE 


$ 7,304,049 $ 3,969,829 $ 3,832,478 $ 920,092 
36,224,303 19,518,287 6,928,660 
20,404,135 9,654,653 11,029,955 1,581,406 
50,283,310 32,254,319 32,341,588 1,285,002 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 0 0 5,488 0 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
*®United States Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 
*®Stocks 


19,500,975 


Real Estate 109,510 0 0 0 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


3,957,051 2,083,126 2,224,006 357,456 


Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


302,004 
2,869,887 
$121,454,249 


147,625 
753,434 
$68.381.273 


184,822 
1,801,288 
$70,920,600 


34,601 
173,999 
$11,281,216 


IABILITESS 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 39,767,342 $20,116,953 $22,032,480 $ 3,841,278 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


11,552,136 
2,173,623 
2,145,826 

879,441 
6,000,000 
58,935,881 
65,815,322 


$121,454,249 


6,259,545 
1,332,100 
796,469 
352,894 
2,000,000 
37,523,312 


7,241,983 
1,399,000 
1,107,857 


1,439,894 
317,000 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 198,845 
**kContingency Reserve 454,394 
2,000,000 


36,684,886 


259,048 
7500,000 
4,725,151 


Capital 
Net Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders 39,139,280 


$70,920,600 


39.876,206 
$68,381,273 


5,484,199 
$11,281,216 


DECEMBER 31, 


BRITISH 
AMERICA 


$ 508,210 
3,683,974 
914,770 
1,548,201 
0 
0 


181,638 


21,418 
63,671 
$6,921,952 


$2,076,377 


744,870 
183,500 
93,071 
103,167 
+500,000 
3,220,967 
3,824,134 
$6,921,952 


& CRUM & FORSTER & 


1955 


SOUTHERN 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 830,369 
2,387,476 
809,607 
2,344,540 
0 
0 


267,366 


13,226 
93,302 
$6.745.886 


$2,587,794 


750,438 
172,400 
40,731 
83,431 
750,000 
2,361,092 
3,194,523 
$6.745,886 








ordance with the basis adopted 


% Bonds and Stocks are valued in ac 
1 Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


by the Nationa 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited as required by 
law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, $5,016,309; North 
River, $3,590,510; Westchester Fire, $3,519,357; Western Assurance, 
$1,218,254; British America, $1,167,613; Southern Fire, $532,687. 


¢ Statutory Deposit 


CRUM 


1tO Wtigttam 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ILLINOIS 


SBYREET . 


PACIFIC DEPARTMEN 51 @) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


AROLINAS 
FREEPORT 


Be FORSTER. MANAGER 


NEW.YORK 38,NEW YORK 


EGHENY 


TTSBURGH 


*%* Contingency Reserve represents difference between values carried 
in Assets and values based on December 31, 1955 market quotations. 


DEPARTMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 





THE AETNA CASUALTY and Surety Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing W. C. Participating Policies 


This company is now writing workmen's compensa- 
tion policies on a participating basis in California. The 
new program applies only to risks developing on annual 
premium of $250 or more. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Fire Rate Filings 
Fire Rate Filing Suit 


Missouri, Tennessee and West Virginia have ap- 
proved the residential fire filing of this company bring- 
ing to a total of forty-one the states in which approval 
has been obtained. Allstate’s rates are approximately 
20% lower in West Virginia and Missouri and 15% 
lower in Tennessee than standard. 

April 25 has been set as the trial date for this com- 
pany’s suit to reverse Commissioner Sullivan’s rejection 
of the company’s dwelling fire rates filed in the State of 
Washington. Allstate’s filing, which was for rates 15% 
less than Bureau, was disapproved last November after 
the commissioner had conducted a hearing. 


AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


Stock Split 


A two-for-one stock split of the shares of The Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, became effective February 
21 thus increasing the capital of the company from 
2.500,000 shares of $10 par stock to 5,000,000 shares 
of $5 par stock. A quarterly dividend of $.50 was de- 
clared payable March 15 to stockholders of record 
February 21 on the greater number of shares. This is, 
in effect, an increase of 334%4% over the quarterly divi- 
dend rate in 1955. 
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ANCHOR CASUALTY Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Preferred Stock Issue 


This company will issue 20,000 shares of cumulative 
convertible preferred stock of $10 par value at $40 per 
share. The new stock will carry an annual dividend rate 
of $1.75 per share payable quarterly, and will be con- 
vertible into common on a share-for-share basis. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Reduces Policyholders' Dividend 


This company is reducing its policyholders’ dividend 
from 20% to 15% etfective with policies expiring on or 
after May 1. President Greene has reported that in 
three out of the past five years, dividends have drawn on 
investment income and that the move is designed to 
aid in building up the company’s surplus to provide 
increased capacity. 


EASTERN CASUALTY Company 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Home Office Moved 


The home office of this company has been moved from 
New York City to Wilson Park Drive, Tarrytown, New 
York. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company of New York 


Syracuse, New York 


Increasing Capital 


Stockholders of this company have authorized a new 
issue of 25,000 shares of common stock, the offering 
date; (sometime this year), and price to be at the discre- 
tion of the directors. The new offering will be on the 
basis of one new share for each seven shares now held 
and will increase the company’s capital from $1,050,000 


to $1,200,000. 
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EQUITABLE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


PIONEER NATIONAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Merge 


These companies have merged and will operate under 
the name of the Equitable National Insurance Company 
with home offices in Des Moines. Fred Olmsted, for- 
merly president of the Pioneer National, is chairman of 
the board and Fred M. Hagen, former president of the 
Equitable Mutual, president of the merged company. 
Plans call for the writing of full coverage automobile 
and all casualty coverages on a non-assessable basis. 
The merged company reports assets in excess of $750,- 
000 and surplus of more than $400,000. 


FAIRVIEW MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dissolved 


The Dauphin County (Penna.) Court of Common 
Pleas has dissolved this company and directed insur- 
ance Commissioner Francis R. Smith to liquidate its 
business and affairs. All policies were cancelled as of 
March 23 and September 13 has been fixed as the last 
day for filing proofs of claims against the company. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Acquires General Casualty 
Increased Capital 

All of the outstanding stock of the General Casualty 
Company of Wisconsin has been acquired by the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia pursuant to the offer made 
several weeks ago. The General Casualty will continue 





FOR ‘MORE THAN. A QUARTER CENTURY 


* 
FRANK BURNS 


INC. 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


to operate as a separate entity with its present manage- 
ment, personnel, and policy. 

At their annual meeting April 18 stockholders of the 
Association will vote on an increase in its authorized 
capital from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000. Directors plan 
to declare a 12% stock dividend to bring the issued 
capital to $7,616,000. 


FOUNDERS Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New President 


E. E. Sawyer, vice president and general counsel, 
became president and a director of this company on 
April 1. He succeeded Ralph L. Inglis who was named 
vice president of the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia in charge of its insurance operations, 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Forms Multiple Risk Department 


A multiple risk department has been created as a part 
of the fire underwriting division of the home office of 
this company to coordinate the underwriting and de- 
velopment of mercantile block and other multiple risk 
contracts. Charles E. Aubrey will manage the new unit 
assisted by Ulisse A. Canale, Jr. 


GREAT EASTERN Fire Insurance Company 
White Plains, New York 


Merged Into Phoenix Ins. Co. 


Effective February 29, this company was merged with 
and into The Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford. 
The Phoenix owned a controlling interest in the Great 
Eastern. 


HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL Insurance Companies 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 


New Group Program 


A new group insurance program underwritten by the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company covers the em- 
ployees and their dependents of this company. It pro- 
vides for hospitalization, surgical, major medical, weekly 
indemnity for disability due to accident or sickness, and 
life insurance. Full coverage is provided for up to $500 
in eligible hospital expenses, after which 80% of the 
eligible expenses in excess of the $500 are covered up 
to a maximum of $5,000 for each person and dependent 
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insured. The group life insurance is designed to provide 
protection based on one and one-quarter times annual 
earnings with a minimum coverage of $3,000 and a 
maximum of $20,000. Weekly accident and sickness 
benefits for non-occupational disabilities are based on 
monthly earnings. The minimum weekly benefit is $25 
and the maximum $60 beginning with the fifteenth day 
of disability. Benefits may continue up to twenty-six 
weeks. Surgical expenses are covered up to a maximum 
of $200 according to a schedule. The program is paid 
for on a contributory basis with the company assuming 
the major share of the cost. A group annuity pension 
plan for which the Company pays the entire cost has 
been in effect since January, 1953. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Chairman Retires 


Charles S. Kremer has retired as chairman of the 
board of this company but will continue to serve as a 
director and member of the finance committee. Mr. 
Kremer joined the company in 1910, was elected presi- 
dent in 1941 and chairman of the board in 1953. 


INDUSTRIAL Indemnity Company 


San Francisco, California 


Broadens Coverage 


Automobile and domestic compensation coverages 
have been added to the “Combination Personal Cover- 
age” policy written by this company. The policy may 
now include the all physical loss form, the personal prop- 
erty floater, residence glass, comprehensive personal 
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liability, broad form automobile and domestic workmen's 
compensation coverages. It is written for a three year 
terr with the auto premium subject to adjustment on 
anniversary dates. Rates are approximately 15% less 
than the cost of separate policies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a 20% stock dividend on 
the basis of one share for each five held. It is payable 
May 18 to stockholders of record April 13. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


New President 


Bryan E. Smith, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company succeeding 
S. Bruce Black who has held that position for thirty-two 
years. Mr. Black has been elected chairman of the 
board and will continue as chairman of the company’s 
executive and investment committees. 


MAINE BONDING and Casualty Company 
Portland, Maine 


Capital Changes Authorized 


At the annual meeting February 17, stockholders of 
this company authorized an increase in capital from 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MAINE BONDING—Continued 


$500,000 to $1,000,000 by a stock dividend of 20,000 
shares, par value $10 and the issuance of 30,000 addi- 
tional shares at a price still to be determined. The stock 
dividend was paid March | at the rate of two-fifths of 
a share for each share owned February 17 increasing 
capital to $700,000. Stockholders of record May 25 will 
have the right to purchase three new shares for each 
seven held which will increase capital to $1,000,000 and 
add an as yet undetermined sum to surplus to bring it 
to approximately $800,000. The new stock issue will 
be underwritten by Hornblower and Weeks. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executives Elected 


Raymond N. Brown, vice-president and treasurer of 
this company, has been elected a member of the board 
of directors and Mr. James M. Bugbee has been made 
a vice-president. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Elected President 


Vice president Edwin H. Forkel has been appointed 
president and chief executive officer and elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. He succeeds H. B. Colla- 
more who was advanced to the position of chairman 
of the board. It is expected that similar action will be 
taken at the board meeting of the Transcontinental In- 
surance Company on March 21. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 4 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


- Los Angeles 17 


THE PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Insurance 


Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 


Authorized Capital Increased 
Great Eastern Merged 


At their annyal meeting, stockholders of The Phoenix 
Insurance Company approved an amendment to the 
charter of the company to increase the maximum au- 
thorized capital from twenty million to fifty million 
dollars and approved the merger of the Great Eastern 
Fire Insurance Company of White Plains, New York 
with and into The Phoenix Insurance Company effec- 
tive February 29. 


PILOT Insurance Company 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Executive Appointments 


Dale E. Sharp and Herbert E. Wittick have been 
added to the board of directors. Norman G. Duffett, 
director and formerly vice president and general man- 
ager, has been made executive vice president. In addi- 
tion to-his present duties as secretary, Mr. Wittick has 
been made general manager. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Capital Increased 


Capital stock of this company has been increased from 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 by the sale of additional stock at 
par. 


THE SPRINGFIELD Insurance Companies 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Appointments 


Herber P. Almgren, in addition to being re-elected 
vice president, has been elected secretary of the Corpora- 
tion of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany and the New England Insurance Company, suc- 
ceeding Charles C. Wright in that office. Wilfred G. 
Howland, in addition to his re-election as vice president 
and general counsel, has been elected assistant secretary 
of the Corporation. 


WESTERN CASUALTY and Surety Company 


Fort Scott, Kansas 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company, Fort Scott, have declared 
a stock dividend of one share for each nine shares held. 
It is payable April 14 to stockholders of record April 2. 
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Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 
sire, your facsimile signature can 
be printed here. 


NOTE: 

Your Safety News is designed to promote 
better employer-employee relations. Every 
item is carefully weighed from this viewpoint. 





INSIDE PAGES 
(pages 2 and 3) 


IN YOUR EMPLOYEE'S INTEREST 
Your employee's self interest in his own safety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL .OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS os familiar and as welcome as the Sunday 
supplement. 


THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludg Your monthly 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 





VIVID COLOR 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quafi- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issve is as lively as any news-stand 
favorite. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF AILL...signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 

Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is to appear. 

item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 

signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. - 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for vs each month ____. __ 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at ——¢ each. 


DD Special imprint (0 Standard Imprint 
item (1)— Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





Bem (2) — (jf desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 
paper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 





Firm Nome. 





Add. 





City. 








) PRICES 


Your Special Standard 

Per Month Imprint — imprint 
6,001 copies and over 2%4¢ each 2¢ each 
3,001 to 6,000 copies... 3¢each 2%¢ each 
1,001 to 3,000 copies 3egeach  3¢each 
$01 to 100 copies__— 446g euch Ae ems: 


Your Special Standard 
Per Month imprint imprint 
200 te 500 copies._™__—™-. 5¥ageach  4¢each 
100 to 199 copies__—... 64 each 5¢ each 
25 fo 99 copies _—___... * Seg each 


* 5!/o¢ each plus $3.50 per month for Special Imprint F.0.8. New York, N. Y. 





OKLAHOMA RECEIPTS | When Your Client Needs A Bond 


COMMISSIONER JOE B. HUNT of 
Oklahoma reports that in 1955 in- 
surance premium taxes and license 
fees collected in that state amounted 
to $7,274,212. It is expected that in 
excess of $8 million will be collected 
this year. Last year, the commis- 
sioner and his staff operated the in- 


surance department at an expense of 
only $66,233. 


STUDENT JOURNAL 
AWARDS 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS and _ jour- 


nalists from nine colleges and uni- ; 


versities have won ten awards total- 
ing $2,100 for outstanding efforts 
to promote safe driving among fel- 
low students. Top winners in this 
nationwide contest—the eighth an- 
nual sponsored by Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company—were an- 
nounced after judging in Atlanta. 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia entry won the five hundred 
dollar first prize for its safety cam- 
paign in the field of daily publica- 
tions, and The College of Steuben- 
ville won the five hundred dollar 
first prize in the safety campaign 


| 
| 
| 





competition among publications in | 


the non-daily field. 


This makes the fifth time that the 
USC Daily Trojan has won first | 


prize in its field and the third time 
The College of Steubenville’s The 
Baronette has won in its field. A 


new panel of judges has _ been | 


selected for the contest each year. 


and the judging has been held in a | 


different section of the country. 

Second prize of two hundred fifty 
dollars in the field of daily publica- 
tions was won by the University of 
Texas entry, and Texas A & M Col- 
lege won the one hundred dollar 
third prize. In the non-daily field, 
the two hundred fifty dollar second 
prize was won by the Kansas State 
Teachers College entry, and the one 
hundred dollar third prize was won 
by Trinity University. Four stu- 
dents received one hundred dollars 
each for winning in the individual 
editorial, feature, cartoon and photo- 
graph classifications. Colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
submitted some three hundred en- 
tries in the competition for the 
prizes. 





for his business abroad... 


Your best choice is the American Foreign Insurance Association. 
Then you are assured . . . 


y the capacity of AFIA’s 24 capital stock 
insurance member companies including 
the largest and strongest in the U.S.A. 


yY world-wide facilities through its more 
than 500 branch offices and agencies 
located in foreign countries. 


y the know-how of decades of experience 
and continuing knowledge of bonding 
and insarance requirements in all 
countries. 


AFIA is prepared to furnish advice 
through you to contractors, manufactur- 
/ > ers, builders and all other types of Amer- 
f— ican business with interests abroad, on 


CONTRACTOR’S BID AND 
PERFORMANCE BONDS 


FIDELITY BONDS 
FIDUCIARY BONDS 
OTHER SURETY BONDS 


Contact Our Nearest 
Office About the 
Specific Bonding Needs 


of Your Clients 


iA 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street ¢ New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . . . . » 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


An association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty insurance companies 


providing insurance protection in foreign lands 


. 





OMPLETE 


LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 


Company Changes 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Executive Comment 

Insurance Investments 
Insurance Stock Trends 

Life Insurance Stocks 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Results 

Review and Preview 

Texas Situation, The 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Accentuate the Positive—Richard Kaywood 

Assimilation—Good or Bad—R, B. Gallagher 

Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Businessman’s Views, A—W. F. Rockwell, Jr. 

Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 

Coverage for Contractors—EKugene F. Gallagher 

Fire Protection Engineering—/. FE. Troutman .............. Mar. 

Ground Disposal of Radioactive Wastes—Roy J. Morton and 
Edward G. Struaness, Mar. 113 

Highway Safety—George H. Menefee 

Loss Control (monthly) 

Materials of Construction—J. W. 

Risk Manager, The—Dr. 

Tropical Hurricane, The—Dr. Hurd C. 

Warehouse Protection Services—A. EF. 


Morris, 

H. Wayne Snider 
Willett 

Smith 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Claim Cost Considerations—Ralph G. McCallum 
Contractors and Their Sureties—Emmett Kerrigan 
Contractual Liability—William L. Dutton 
Fraud after Loss—Richard Converse .. 
Handling Negligence Claims—Hugh D. 
Increase of Hazard—Donald N. Clausen 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logic (monthly) .... 
Personnel Training 
Preventive Industrial Practice—John R. Forde, Jr. 
Significance of New Words—Norman E. Risjord and 

Jane M. Austin 


cpeddue tavveseba yes Mar. 33 


C ombs 


Feb. 107 
State Regulation—James B. Donovan J 
What’s a Claim Worth—Forrest 8. Smith 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) ..............+4 Apr. 153 
Advertising Code—National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 
Annual Report—William Leslie, Jr. 
Business Goes to School—Irving J. Maurer 
Don’t Overpay Your Taxes—American Institute of 
Accountants 
Fieldman’s Approach, The—Carl Songer 
Health Insurance Association of America—F. 
Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson 
Insurance a Ag F. 
Marine War Risk—Henry C. Thorn 
Multiple Line Organization—Frank Lang .... 
Opportunities Unlimited—A. N. Bushnell. Jr. 
The Place of the College Graduate—Milton W. Mays 
Present Status of State Regulation—John F. McAleveu 
Pre Against Atomic Hazards—Arthur W. Murphy 
(Part I) 
Rehabilitation of Injured Workers—S. Bruce Black 
Shoemaker’s Kids, The—Ira D. Keiter 
Simplify Agency Routine—Agency Sales Bulletin 
oe eB SS rarer re tree ‘Apr. 
The States and the F.T.C.—Wade 0. Martin, Jr. 
Tininsured Motorist, The—Henry S. Moser i 
What’s New in Fire Insurance—Harry F. Perlet ...........+4 Apr. 


J. Faulkner .. 


OFFICE METHODS 


“A Check List for Better Management”—Guy Fergaxon 
A Check List for Better Production—Guy Fergason 
A Check List for Better Employment Practices 
A Checklist for Improved Working Conditions 

Guy Fergason 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 
Automation for the Insurance Agent—Ellis F. Roberts 
Booklets (monthly) 
Control and Evaluation—Crystal B. Marmon 
Effective Space Utilization—Ray Colcord 
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INDEX ). 


MONTHS 


The Fleet Problem—R. S. Whitmore, Jr. 
Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm 
How to Improve vm olay Effectiveness— Guy Fergason 
How to Improve Train ng. Methods—Guy Fergason 
Management Reports—R. 8. Whitmore, Jr. 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
New Technique, A 
Office reenent Directory (monthly) 
Sales Aid 
Sixteen Programs—William F_ Seymour 
edier Bookkeeping 

That Machine—C. - ty seigartepe 
wee from Top Typi 

Work leasutentae Phitis Prebeck 
Your Duplicating Needs 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Agents are Businessmen—F. Gerard Mueller ................ Mar. 
Automobile Insurance in 1965—Vestal Lemmon 
Automobile Situation, e—vee H. Bandy 
Basic Factor, The . . . You—Chester 0. Fishes 
Basic Sales Problems .... 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
Choose Your Weapons—John C. Stott P 
The Commercial Property Floater—Alfred I. Jaffe ..........4 A pr. 51 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I1/—General Education Sept. 65, Oct. 114, Nov. 133 
Part IV—Law Jan. 1 
Part V—Accounting, Finance, & Agency Mgm’t. Feb. 114, _ 89 
Deductible Hespital Insurance—Charles N. Walker c. 
Direct Mail +. a Advertising C “onference .Feb. 
Group Major Medical—William A. Halvorson—Life Art 
Keyman insurance as a Package Deal 
Little Things, The—Edwin T. Golden, C.L.U 
Man in Motion—Louis EF Throgmorton 
Matter of Training, ‘A_bidweet Purchasing Agent 
More Business from the Occasional Customer—J/. Z. 
Need for Salesmanship, The—Charles H. Bokman 
Measure of an Agent, The—EZrnest L. Clark 
Package Policies 
Premium Financing—Frank R. Reilly 
ee a RNS ar aa aR ee Saree ee Nov. 61 
Quiz of the Month 
General Insurance Jan. 121, P sana 140 
Survey of Insurance Contracts 125 
a ag ea os Cee 44 baie gob a ane Mar, 161 
Sales Slants from Other "Fields (monthly) Apr. 66 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B Roth (monthly) Apr, 91 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (RO Apr. 48 
Selling Under-developed Lines—-Urban M. Lelli .............4 A - 55 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Why I Have Failed—So Far—Robert F. Karolevitz 
Why People Own Life Insurance—Seth C. Macon 
Your Wife—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EE I ND no os ob ne 0b behseraccens no b0bu seta so bea 5 owe Apr. 
Behind the Losses 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 


Automobile 
y., 
Mass. 
Til, La. 

ve 

Arizona, Arkansas, Calif., Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mont., 

Neb., Nev., New Mex., Okla., Oregon, Utah, Waxh., Wis., 

Wyo. PMN 5 cass sue adda SW v's0 bts bip must texte etreaes Mar. 

Fire 

Oregon 

Mont., Wis 

Virginia. No. A ahem Mar. 29 
RR kre ld bos oS cage dons gokns baipeeh een cama wie Apr. "124 
Liability other than Auto 


Countrywide 

Ky., Mass., Miss., R. I., S. C., 
Wor men’s Compensation 

Mich., ie ark Dec. 

Wisco ae aane Bie-cacbtvkc sh 604s CERES SIREN PARATEL ESC aMGE Apr. "304 


Tenn., Vt., Va., Wisc. .....-Apr. 124 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford 
(Merger Voted On) Oct. 147 
(Merger Approved) . 

(Writing W. C. Participating Poli- 
cies) 

Aetna Life Affiliated, Hartford 
(Official Changes) 

(Elected President) 

Agricultural Insurance Co. Witkssenen 
(Peacock Heads Production) ....Nov. 148 

All American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) ° Sept. 135 
(Changes Name) ..........sceees Mar. 163 
Announces New Policy Forms) ..! . 168 

All American Home lloyds, Austin 
(Control Acquired Oct, 147 

All American Life and Casualty Co., ¢ ‘hicago 
(New Title) Mar. 163 


Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 
June 147 
(Broader Auto Medical Payments) 


(Hearing Completed) 
(Drops Washington Appeal) 
(New York Decision) 
(Reduces Auto Rates) 
(Washington Filing) 

(To Appeal Ruling) 
(Simplified Policy) 

(Driver Training Discount) 
(Fire Rate Filing) 

(Fire Rate Filings) 

(Fire Rate Filings Suit) 

America Fore Group, New York, N. y! 
(New Director) Sept. 
(Official Appointments) Oct. 
(Stock Split Proposed) 

(Merger Approved) 

(Executive Appointments) 
(Executive Elections) 

(Stock Split 

(Onerating Reauits) 

(Stock Split) Apr. 

American “Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co. he 

Indianapolis 
(New General Manager) 

American Associated Companie 
(Vote on Merger) 

(Patterson Retired) 

American Atlas Group, Dallas 
(Group Developments) .......... Mar. 164 

American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(To Write Casualty Coverages) ..Aug. 115 
(New Director Elected) 

American hr maw gl Co., Reading 
(New Accident Policies) § g 

American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Andrews to Head Company) ....Dec. 143 
(Named Vice President and Comptroller) 

Jan. 139 

American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 


rlando 
(Additional Financing) ... --June 147 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Increased Dividend) 
American Foreign Insurance 


or 
(New Officiais) X 
American General Insurance Co. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 
(Name Changed) 139 
American Hardware Mutual PE em Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) June 149 
American Home Aspens Co., 
New York, 
(New Director) June 147 
(Names Reinsurance Managers). .Sept. 135 
American Insurance Co., Newark 
CICUPGUEMENED Coen de cciecsicccasoeds June 147 
(Advanced) Sept. 135 
American Insurance Exchange, Omaha 
(To Be Reinsured) July 123 
American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 115 
American Marine and General Insurance 
. ny, U. 8S. Branch WaT 
ice President) .........../ Aug. 115 
(Moves Home Office) . Sept. 140 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends ae 
(Capital Increase) . 
(Capital Changes) . 
Le ane and Dividend Actions) ‘ 
men | — Seems Liability Insurance Co. he 


(New "Vice President) Oct. 148 
(Sibley Elected Vice President) ..Nov. 143 
American + oo eee New York 
(Vote'on Merge 
American Reliable Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
BR eer Jan. 139 
American Reserve, “New York 
(Vote on Merger 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 


Assn., 


ates 
‘New Vice President) 
(Capital Change) 


For April, 1956 


American Title and Insurance Co., 
Miami 

(Acquires Reliable Fire) Sept. 136 
American Universal Ins, Co., Providence 

(Dividend Action) Nov. 143 
Anchor Casualty Company, St, Paul 

(Llome Office Addition) Nov. 143 

(Preferred Stock Issue) Apr. 167 
Anchor Group, St. Paul 

(To write a Hail) . 139 

(Joins Executive Staff) . 139 


Ap leton & Cox Inc., New York 
(New Vice President) ...... seeéne Feb. 154 
(Named Marine Manager) Feb. 154 
Assuciated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. Cos. 
(Reduces Dividends) Nov. 143 
Associated General Fire Company, Detroit 
(New Director) May ary 


(Merging) 
Associat Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
(Home Office Moved) ............ Nov. 144 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. 
(Appointed Vice President) 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Butea 
New York 
(Elected Trustee) Jan 139 
Atlantic National Insurance Co., Mi i 
(Hertz Purchases Carrier) Ma 164 
Audubon Insurance Group, Baton Rouge 
(New Home Office) Nov. 144 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartlere 
(Merger Voted On) ; 
(Merger Approved) Perens ae 143 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Executive Sepietmant) Memes Nov 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) June 147 
Bankers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Lancaster 
(Receiver Named) 
ar State Insurance Co., Andover 
(New Company) 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
(Reduces Policyholders’ Div i- 
dend) . 167 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., Shelby 
COREE ROCUEEIOINED © ving oc cucdncesss Mar. 164 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Companies, 
oston 
(Appointments) Feb. 154 
Broad Mutual Insurance Co. Philadelphia 
(New Carrier Chartered) uly 123 
British America Assurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director) ar, 
Buckeye Union Companies, Columbus 
(Vote Multiple Line Operations) ..Oct. 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Financing) ..... 
(Executive Changes) 
(New President) a 
California Compensation and Fire Co., 
San Francisco 
(Vice President and General eee 
an. 1 


Pittstie ld 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Ofticial Changes) . May 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg 
(New Director) an 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(New Automobile Coverages) «+. Nov. 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Winnipeg 
(New Director) 
Capital Insurance Co., Austin 
New Company) 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Indiana 
(New President Elected) 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Burlington 
(Official Elections) 
(Increases Capital) ° 
(Extends Operations) ......... --.Feb, 
(NOW Director) ..ccocscccccecce Mar 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee, 
Nashville 
(New Company) . 
Central ee Insurance Co., 
Sioux 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 


(Receiver Named) 
a Le A and Insurance Corp., 


(Purchase Offer) 
(Purchase Consummated) . July 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 


(Promotions) Cc. 
Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) July 
Chubb & Son, New York 
(Personal Lines Dept.) 


Citizens Casualty Co. of N. 3 
(Home Office Moved) 


Citizens Mutual Automobile, Howell 
(New Auto Policy) 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., dccumsbers 
(Stock Purchased) .May 
(New Officers) 

Consolidated Insurance Assoc., Dallas 
(New Reciprocal) No 

Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Group Package Plan) Fe 
(New Vice President) . 

Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(New Vice President) May 
(To Write sub-standard A & H).. 
(Unusual Risk Dept.) Oc 
(Executive Changes) 

(Salary Continuance Policy) 
(Appointment) .. b 
(Stock Dividend) . 165 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York 
(Increased Dividends) Mar. 165 

Cosmopolitan Mutual New 


(Merged) 
Cosmopolitan” Mutual Fire Insurance “ae 
Yew Yor 
(Merg zed) 166 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Insurance Co. ‘New 
ork 
(Merged Company) .............. Mar. 166 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
(100% Stock Dividend) 


Casualty Co., 


Aug. 116 


— Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 


A. red) .. June 150 
Delta Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 

(Stock Offering) Dec. 144 
Delta Group, Baton Rouge 

— Pass Agent’s Examina- 

n) Sept. 137 
Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 

(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) ...July 124 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc., Anniston 

(New Auto Carrier) Sept. 137 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 155 
Eastern Casualty Co., Tarrytown 
(Home Office Moved) 
Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown 
(Peacock Heads — -Nov. 143 
ae Group, Bost 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 145 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend and Split shane ~ 


(Capital Changes) 
Equitable Mutual Insurance Co., Cedar 
Rapids 
(Merged with Pioneer National) .. 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New Merchandising Plan) Oct. 148 
Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York, Syra- 
cuse 
(Additional Stock Authorized) 
(Increasing Capital) 
Exchange Insurance Co., — 
(Changes Name) 


Apr. 168 


.Mar. 146 
Apr. 167 


Oct. 149 


Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Harrisburg 
(RampemGed) .cccccccecccccsccsces Sept. 127 
(Dissolved) 168 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Colum on 
(Department Store Insurance) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 
epeueien to Merchandising Plan). 


June 
(New Police 
(Unsatisfi 


Format) 
Judgment Endorsement) 
June 
(Premium Installment System) Sept. 
(Rate Changes Se 
(Drive-In Claim Service) . 
(Change in Name) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(Package Policies) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Idaho, 
Inc., Pocatello 
GROW TURE esccdandcosecorcecces Mar. 168 
Federal Life and Casualty Co., Battle Creek 
(Stock Dividend) Dee. 144 
(Stock Dividend) J 
Federated Guaranty Mutual Insurance Co., 
a 
(New Mutual) Oct. 149 
vide, = Deposit Company of Maryland, 
altimore 
(Tncreased Dividend) ............July 124 
(New Director) * "Dee. 144 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. of Conn.. 
Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) Mar. 166 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia, Philadelnhia 
(Offers to Ruy General Casnalty).Mar. 1448 
(Acquires General Casualty) .....Apr. 168 
(Inereased Capital) Apr. 168 
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Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Excess Liability Facilities) ....May 140 
(tinsatisfied Judgment Volicy) ..May 140 
(Trip Insurance Policy) Aug. 116 
(Auto Endorsement) ‘ 
(Innocent Victim Auto Coverage) Nov. _ 

Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark, N. 
(Dividend Incrense) 

Iiremen’s Mutual 

Providence 
(New President) Sept. 138 

First National Casualty Co., Fond du Lac 
(New Vice President) Mar. 167 

Founders’ lusurance Co., Los Angues 
(New Director) ‘ . 150 
(New Directors) . 167 
(New President) . 168 

Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
(Purchases 4merican Insurance Mzchanqe) 

niyv 
CENT: PP IUUINED cbc v.c.cnosncecnes Mar. 167 

General Casuaity Co. of Wisconsin, sadiown 
(Purchase er) Mar. 146 
(Purchased by Fire Association) . “ASE. 168 

General Fire auo ‘‘asualty Co., 

New York, N. 

(New Directors) 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 

Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) July 124 

General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Merger Voted) ....cccsescccessecd Jan. 140 
(Executive Appointments) 

Girardian Insurance Co., Dallas 
F.T.C. Charges Dropped) 167 

Glens Falls Insurance Company, Gene ‘Palle 

ug 


Insurance Co., 


June 149 


(New Poliey) 
(Forms Multiple Risk ‘Depart- 
ment) pr. 
Government Emplovees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. 
(Increases Dividend Rate) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 


(Reinsures Western Mutual Fire) 


Great American Group, New York 
(Exeentive Changes) 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 
White Plains 
(Merged into Phoenix Ins. Co.)...Apr. 168 


Great Northern Insurance Co., Minneapolis 
(Vote Capital Increase) June 14 
eta Health Insurance Inc., 
ew York, N.Y. 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills) ... 
Guarantee Insurance Co., 
(Sale Consummated) Sept. 188 
(Reeapitalized) Dec. 144 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co., 
M.ntgomery 
NOG ROMNEY «5 ws lnoceccccesscas Oct. 150 
Gulf Group, Dallas 
(Enter Casualty Field) May 140 


..June 149 
Los Angeles 


July 124 


Hanover Group, New York, N. Y. 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changers Title) June 149 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Named Executive Vice President) 
Dec. 144 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 
Nov. 146 
(Fnters South Carolina) Dee, 144 
(New Group Program) ........../ Apr. 168 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
aises Commissions) .. Nov. 146 
(Rehimer Advanced) ...........-. Nov. 146 
(Chairman Retires) .............+/ Apr. 169 
Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 
(Auto D. & D. Coverage) 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 117 
——— Accident & Indemnity Co., Hart- 


or 

(To Write Major Medical) Mar. 167 
Holiand-America, Kansas City 

(New Multiple Line Company) ...Dec. 144 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Salem 

(Story Elected Treasurer) Nov. 146 
Home Group, New York 

(Elections) y 140 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Gon aMallae 

(Declared Insolvent Jan. 141 


Shad 125 


I C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
(Florida Rusiness Reinsured) ....Aug. 118 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 188 
Idaho Farm Tnsurance Co., Pocatello 
UL SEAS Mar. 168 
(Converts to Mutual) 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Advancements) 


176 


In dence Mutual Insuran.e Co., 
‘am py “oy 
(Diamolved) ....ccscceceecseess..-Sept. 138 
Industrial URLITE Co., San Francisco 
(k saehenee Decision) ............June 
(New President) .....6..seeeee0+-AUR. 
(Broadens Coverage) o6e0ccbbess cats 
Inland Saoirse lusurance Co., Boise 
(Kestral poeneeccocscocaesccequmees 
(In Rehabilitation 
(Asks et eponit 
(Sues for 
(Policies Caneelle 


me Com pen. 7 North America 
Group, Philadelphia 
(Walton Vice-President) .........Nov. 
(Broadens Endorsement) ........Nov. 
(Litigation Terminated) Nov. 
(Executive Sepemneneane ° 
(Stock Dividend) ...... 

Insurance Co, of the South, Jacksonv ie 
(Purchase Negotiations) coesene OM 
(Capital Increase) - Aug. 
(Elected Vice Presiden Oct 

ae aed Mutual Gasca, Appieton 
(Me 

Integrity Mutual Insurance, Appistes 
(Merge) .... 

International Service Insurance Co., hs 

Fort Worth 
(Kansas Expansion) ............Jam. 141 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Feb. 156 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Maron City 
(Advancements) ne 150 
(New Executive Vice President) . rhe 156 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Moves Home Office) ............-Aug. 117 


eedoccsrvense sete 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Plans Drive for rir Insurance) Nov. 146 
(Executive Changes) ............Nav. 147 
(Officers Promoted) pbabeoreterers, ~ < 1 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stock Acquired) ..... 
(Purchased) .. bbe easions otONWs mat 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Crime Policy) ............May 140 
(New Director) M 10 
(New President) .... ‘ . 169 

Londen Assurance, The, 
(Nnuve Guarantee of L. A.) ......Aneg. 118 
(Stock Tasue) i > . 118 

London Assurance Group, conten. England 
(Official Changes) .. June 1 
(Meiss Retires) * Sept. 139 
(Purchases Guarantee Insurances) 


cccccsee Opt. 129 


(Exeentive Promotions) ....... 
London and Seottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd.. London. England 
(T S Branch Domesticated) ....Ang. 115 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 
N Y., New York 
(Changes Name) . soccesesseday 196 
Lumbermens Mutual ‘Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Poraibii'ty of Confusion Past) Oct. 150 


Maine Bonding & Casualty Co., reegees 
(Increasing Capital) . 169 
(To Operate in Virginia) 
(Capital Chan 


sa sunsets 169 
es Authorized) -Apr. 169 
‘ire and Casualty Co., 


ov. 147 


Maine Fidelity 
Portland 
(New Compan .No 
Manhattan Fire a Marine Insurance 
Co... New York, N. Y. 
(Meise Retires) 
Manufacturers and Merchants indemnity Co., 
Cincinnati 
i Change) ........++0.+...-Feb. 156 
Marathon Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) ug. 118 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Executives Elected) ............-Apr. 170 
——o Bonding and Insurance Co., 


(To Enter Fire Field) ...........-Nov. 148 
(Dividend Increased) ............Mar. 170 
basasenwertts Indemnity “Insurance Co., 


(Stock “Offerin We nascvesdtheneceniseey. eee 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo 
(New President) .......s.sceseeee 1 
Cc. V. Meserole Group, New York 

(Increased Dividends) ..........Mar. 170 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 

(New Director) ......seeeeeeee+eMay 189 

(Elmers Promoted) ....-....+e0- 151 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co., Dallas 

(To Write Fire Coverages) cage. ay 141 
Midland Empire Insurance Co. I 

Atchison 

(Licensed) es ares sal 139 
Midland Casualty Insurance Co., Coneaee 

(New Company) .. Saka b once: Gee 
Midwest Insurance Co. “favdiamapolie” 

(Receivorship Sou ght) ..........Mar. 170 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago 

(Advancements) .Mar. 168 
Mill owreare Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 


Moines 
(Title Changed) ........+....+.-duly 125 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Des 
Moines 


(New President) ...... 
Mill Owners Mutual insurance Co., 


PEAS Ee Oe 
snc ceeeehsadan¢ncnk aa 
Missouri Insurance Co., Saint Louis 
(llocker Elected President) ......Nov. 148 
Missouri U a ae 
(New Com ny) -Dec. 145 
Mutual Gaviags ire & Auto Insurance Co., 
Montgomery 
(New Compa pany) .Nov om 
Mutual Benefit Health’ *& “Accident Ase. 
Omaha 
Nd ee Aug. 118 
(Opens Dallas Office) ............Nov. 148 
(Air Trip Insurance) .... Mar. 170 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Hartford 
(Offer Withdrawn) . Mar. 170 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(To Consolidate Group) ..........Nov, 148 
(Teskey Heads Casualty Operations)” 


Nov. 148 

(Connecticut General Offer) ....Dec. 144 

(Mergers Approved) ............. 148 

(Connecticut General Offer) ......Feb. 154 
(Elected President) ..............Apr. 170 

National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive = amrpyieaete eoeese-dune 150 
(New Directo doseeneseeeecdeus gan 125 
(New Director) ... eesee Mar. 171 

Nationwide ES “Companies, Getembne 
(New Name) ecccccccccces 149 
(Cuts R. T. Anto Rates) ceecceees DOC, 145 
(Expansion Program) .. 

(Writes Inland Marine) .......... Jan. 142 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus 
(Adopts Physicians Statement) ..Feb. 156 

New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 

New York 
(New Name) Iniy 125 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Dedham 
(New President) ae 171 
North America Assurance Soctety 
Richmond 
(Flected President) .............Sept. 189 

North Rritieh Group 
(Ruve Central Surety and Inaur- 
ance) ‘ Inly 124 
(Executive Appointments) ‘mene ..Nov. 148 

Northern Assurance Co., The Lta., 

New Vork 
(Mover Home Office) «-...Sept. 140 

Northern Insurance, New York 
(Stock Divitend Proposed) ......Dec, 146 
(Stock Dividend) .....ccccccscese Mar. 171 

Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) ......Nov. 149 

Northwestern Mutua! Fire Asaoc., ‘Renttle 
(Merger and Name Change) ......Nov. 149 

Northwestern Mutual Group, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) ............Sept. 140 

Ohio Farmere Companies, LeRoy 
(Executive Flections) ............Feh. 157 

Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(Elections) . Mar. 171 

Md Repubite Credit Tite tna. Co.. Chicago 
(Offers to Ruy Coal Operators 
Caanalty) 

Old Renuhiie Tnsnrance Co., Greensburg 
(Capital Increase) - Sent. 140 
(New Execntive Vice Prasident) Sent 149 

OW Renubite Ineurance Co,, Greenshure 
(Financing Completed) ..........Met. 152 

Olempte Insurance Company, Los —s 
(New Vice President) ............Aug. 118 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividen S pinch’ 600 6aneis omen 
(Auto Disability and Death Be 


(Increases Dividend) .. 
New Vice President) .. 
Enters Fire Field) .. ¥ 
Pacifie National Fire Insurance Co., 
San ancisen 
(New Vice President) ............May 141 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co 
New York, ‘ 
(Promotion) .......ccceeeeeeesees dune 1h 
(New Director) ............665..dne 150 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, N. H. 
(New President) ..........0..00-Apr. 155 
(Oficial Changes) ...............dune 151 
Peerless ate Company, Keene 
(New Polley) ..ccccccscceccecescAGe = 
(Stock Dividend) .... .Dec. 146 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co.. 
Philadelphia 
ployees Insurance Program) ..Jan. 142 
The Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies, Hartford 
(Authorized ‘Capital Increased) . . 170 
(Great tern Merged) pr. 168 
Phoenix of London Group, New Yore 
(Campion Advanced) 149 
= of London Group, London, England 
er, 
Pilot on OSS Company, Toronto, Ontario 
(Executive Appointments) . Apr. 170 
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Pioneer Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
Berman President) ............Sept. 140 
Pioneer National Casualty Co., Des Moines 
(Merged with uitable Mutual)..Apr. 168 
Pioneer Western Mutual, San Antonio 
(Orders Assessment) -Dec. 
The Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
eidentin Operations) ...........Dee. 146 
he tial Insurance Company, Jackson- 


oa Florida Business of p rhty 
Aug. 118 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis 
(New Company) . Oct. 152 
Public B syiaaed Mutual Insurance Co., New 


(New Vice President) ............Feb. 157 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) July 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Purchased by American Title and 
Insurance) ecccccccccccc sete 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) eecces 
(Stock Dividend) 
Reserve Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends Resumed) 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New President) 
Retail Credit Co., Atlanta 
(Election of Officers) 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., penal eee 
(Receiver’s Report) ........+.. et. 152 
—— Insurance Co, of ‘America, Little 
ock 
(Increased Capitalization) 
Rochdale Insurance Co., New Yo 
(New Reinsurance Co.) .........S@ ept. 140 
Royal American, Huntsville 
(Receiver Named) ....... Feb. 157 
Royal Exchange Group, London, England 
(Appointed Governor) . ctocnc shhh, 268 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York 
(New Director) ....ccccsccccsces NOV. 140 
(Auto |) & LD Coverage) .......... .- 4h 
(Executive Changes) Jan. 143 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. 


Paul 
(Dividend Increased) . . 172 
Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of America, 


Austin 
(New Company) ..........-e+--..Nov. 149 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
Regina 
(Rate Reductions) 172 
Saskatchewan Guaraatee & Fidelity, Co. 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins Court Decision) PS see 151 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(Six Months Auto Polley) .July 126 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) Sept. 141 
Security Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Ilaven 
(Life Company Subsidiary Launched) 
Sent. 141 
(Official Changes) «...Sept. 141 
Security General Insurance Co., Houston 
(Capital Increase) ........ N 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
New Haven 
(Increased Capital) . Aug. 119 
Security Tasurance ‘o., Huntington 
(Extends Writings) ...... Oct. 152 


Select ree Co., Dallas 
(New Com y) Oct. 
Selected Risks fudemnity, Branchville 
c, 


(Stock Dividend) ° 
Sentinel Indemnity Co., Dallas 
(New Subsidiar a q 
Service Fire Insurance Co., New York" 
(Placed on Probation) 
Southern Fire & Casualt 
(New Policy Introdu 
Southern National Insurance 
Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Extends Operations) A 
(Named Vice President) 
(Surplus Cortribution) 
(Capital Increased) 
Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 
Fayetteville 
(New Subsidiary) 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 


Sormanens F. & M. Ins. Co. Springfield 
(New Director) May 141 

Springfield Insurance Cos., apiagae 
(Executive Appointments) Oct. 158 
(Executive Appointments) 

Standard Accident Insurance Co., 

(Enters Fire Field 

Standard Insurance Co., T 
(Surplus Contribution) 

Standard Reliance Insurance Co., 

(Official Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plane Introduced) July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) Aug. 119 
(Rating Plans Extended) Sept. 141 
(Decentralized Electronic ses | 


yom Knoxvilie 


Co., 


Dallas 
Mar. 173 


©, 147 
(Capital Change) . Feb. 157 
(Four millionth Policyholder) .Mar. 173 

Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certifica.. of 
Authority) . May 141 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) Jan. 146 

Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 

Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York 
(Appointed Deputy Manager) ....Jan. 146 

Sun of London tiroup, London, 

England 
(Domestic Subsidiaries merase) Sept. 142 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Organizes Subsidiary) 


Transamerica Group, San Francisco 
(Executive Appointment) 
ia a aa Mutual Insurance Co., 
nton 
(Ordered. to Show Cause) 


San 


iednaed Mar. 173 














April, 1956 


Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
Sept. 136 
(Receiver Appointed) ........... Samy 153 
(In Liquidation) Dec. 147 
Transport Indemnity Company, Los Fer 
(Final Stock Distribution) 
Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) edsancvectc May 139 
Travelers (iroup, Hartford 
(Appointments) .. Sept. 142 
Travelers Insurance ‘Co. Hartford 
Proposed Stock Changes) 
(Dividend Increased) Mar. 173 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Declares Extra Dividend) 
Tri-State Insurance Co., Tu 
(Capital Change) .. 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, England 
(Premiums and Claims—Year 1954) 


Oct. 153 
(Official Electi »ns) % 
Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co., 
Mt. Vernon 
(New President) 
United Medical Service, New York 
(Benefits Increased) i) 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 
page ll M act President) ...Nov. 150 
(New Directo Mar. 173 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
Raltimore 
(Executive Change) ............. Nov. 150 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ---July 126 
(Increased Dividend Rate) Sept. 142 
United States Trust & Guaranty Co., Austin 
(Receiver Named) ia hadakaans anaes ie 
Washington Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Lebanon, 
(Changes Name) De 
Washington Mut. = wm Lebanon 
(New Name) 
Western Assurance Co. “Toronto 
(New Director) Mar. 
Western Casualty & Surety Co., Fort Scott_ 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 170 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Columbus 
(Retires) ..ccccccccccccccscccces Sept. 142 
Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) uly 126 
Wheat Farmers Insurance Company, Denver 
(New Company) Dec. 147 
Worth Insurance Company, Fort W y to 
(New Company Chartered) Aug. 119 
(Auto Death and Disability Usseommes 
(To Enter Fire Field) June 151 
(Policy Filings Approved) ......Jume 151 


Jan. 146 


Zurich Amevican Insurance Companies, 
Chicago 
(New Auto Plan) 
(New Group Plan) .. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) July 126 


Help a child have a home. During the week of Memorial Day when the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars hold their annual Buddy Poppy Sale, the money 
collected helps support the VFW National Home for widows and orphans of 
deceased and hospitalized veterans. Do your part... Buy a Buddy Poppy. 





- « « « LIST OF 


Ace Fastener Corporation, Chicago, Ll. .. 
Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. s ig me og Conn. 
Agency Managers, Ltd., New York, ) 
Agricultural faveranen Co., Wate RB, 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, 
America Fore Insurance Group, 1. F 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

American Casualty Co., Reading, 1 EES i AER: 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, Md. 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, la. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance ‘Ass’ n., New York, N. Y. 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J 
American International Underwriters Corp., 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Reinsurance Co., Ne w York, N. Y. 
American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St., Paul, Minn. 
Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, T 


Texas 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 


New Yo 


New York, N. Y. .. 
nl 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Rock Island, Ill. 


Camden Fire Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, 

Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 
Central Standard Life Insurance Co., i 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kz 

Cobb & Co., James O., Durham, N. C 

Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. x 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., or yore, N. Y. 


Conn. 


Crum & Forster, New York, 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., SR 8. 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dimling Henry, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dinan, John V., New York, N. Y. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, 
N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Camden, N. J. 


Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown, 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 


Fire Association Insurance Group, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. Soe A 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 

Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Cor 
General Fire and Casualty Co., New York, 
General America Cos., Seattle, Wash. 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. 
Great American Group, New York, N. 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, } 

Gulf Insurance Co. Dallas, Texas 


+» Paedephia, Pa. 


Hampson & Son, Ltd, Robert, Montreal, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, } 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Hill & Co., Jack, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Hitke & Co., Ine., Kurt, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Holiday Magazine, Philadelphia, a. 
Home Insurance Co., New York, x 
Houston Fire & Casualty A Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., "Miami, Fla. 


Towa .. 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas ... 


Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ins. Co. State of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 


‘ 96 
ioe inside Front Cover 
138 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Lexington Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. ................0eee08s 
Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. 

London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N. 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 


» » 


Boston, Mass, ............ 
Chicago, TH. 


ADVERTISERS » » » 


Manning & Sons, T. A., 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 

Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J 

Medical Claim Evaluation Service, Dayton, Ohio .. 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada . 

Merchants Fire insurance Co., Denver, Cole. . 
Mosier Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Mutual Benefit Health & Acciden* Assn., Omaha, Neb. ........ 


Dallas, Texas 


National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Nationwide Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio 

New Amsterdam Casuaity Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New Engiand Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 

New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, 1 BEd woo easthia 
North British & Mercantile Group, New York, _N. 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., 


New York, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. 


Co., Seattle, ‘Wash. 


Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, a 
Oficinas De Ultramar, S. A., New York iF 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio’ 


Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Peerless Insurance C 0., Keene, N. 

Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., ¢ Yhicago, Ii. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, D. C. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 

Prudential Insurance Co. of "America, po a 


Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Recordak, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Reinsurance U nderwriters, Ine., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. ...... 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis, Mo. ..............+.045- 
St. Paul Group, St. Pau!, Minn. 

Safeco Ins. Co. of America, Seattle, Wash. 

Schroeder Hotels, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Security- Connecticut Companies New Gy =, Conn. 

Security Mutual Casualty Co. Chicago, I 

Security National Insurance Co., Dallas Deis; 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., naan, $.c .. Opposite Inside Front 

Smith-Corona, Inc., Syracuse, N. © 

Southwest General ’ Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, III. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas Texas 
Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., New York, N. 


Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, ¢ 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 


Sa 


Cee reese eeerereseesseses -<_ 


Ultramar Inter America Corp., New York, N. Y. 
United Pacific Insurance Co., hel a 9 Wash. 

United States Casualty Co., New Yor Me oe a 

United States ergs, ag Guaranty Co” Baltimore, Md. 
U. 8S. Underwriters, Miami, Fla. 

Unity Fire & General Tnwaranes Co., New York, N. 
Universal Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Weekly Underwriter, New York, 

Weiss, Joseph R., New York, nN 

Western ——< Aeaney, Helena, Mont. 

Willcox & Co., Albert, New York, N. 

Wolfe, eames "and Linder, New York, - 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New TS aR 30-116 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, 


Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation ore permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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GENERAL 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Participating Stock Company 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash oct Pham aid 1 Banks... 5.05. bcs in cc ke eens $ 1,979,239.42 


16,484,664.69* 


183,450.00** 
Accrued Interest 82,612.87 


Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 Days) 834,974.31 
reer PMNIITPENOIES © <.. oc. 5 w Ko ce seecnbScewe ad eeenaees 1,985.39 





$19,566,926.68 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $11,354,211.96 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,674,914.95 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 914,510.66 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
as 4. Bas eas 3,623,289.11 


PERE ere Coe ra ee eer TT Terre 4,623,289.11 





$19,566,926.68 








* Amortized value. 


Bonds carried at $436,187.63 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
** Market value. 


Home Office 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEWARK 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Ill. Newark 2, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Public Ledger Bldg. 601 W. Gen. Robinson St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
127 First Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


INSURANCE WRITTEN THROUGH AGENTS AND BROKERS ONLY 

















GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 


dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
Financial Statement, December 31, 1955 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office . 


Investments: 


o 2 « § 4,259,218 


United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 


Other Bonds. 


North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation Stock 


Other Preferred Stocks . 
Other Common Stocks . 


$20,239,433 
28,394,035 


13,782,999 
4,990,310 

23,105,471 

Se err 

Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) . 

Accrued Interest . 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets . 


1,807,115 
358,804 
142,749 

$97,080,134 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses. $36,409,598 

13,643,441 

2,936,062 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities 


Capital . 


wie M.” @ 6,051,448 
$ 6,600,000 
ee 31,439,585 
Surplus to Policyholders . Dee gy ie 38,039,585 
a: nc SREY whe ele <8 : $97,080,134 


Surplus . 


Securities carried at $5,649,593 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and 
stocks, including those owned by North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation, were valued at market quotations, Surplus to 
Policyholders would be $37,006,674. 


Casualty + Fidelity - 
Accident & Health 


Surety 





NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . $ 2,477,084 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 
Other Bonds. 


Preferred Stocks 


$12,548,689 
10,267,026 
3,347,450 
3.206.299 
: ee eS ae . 29,369,464 


Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) . 


Common Stocks. 


1,672,766 
145,464 
567,374 

$34,232,152 


Accrued Interest 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses. $ 3,329,969 
13,930,303 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. 322,221 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities i ee a We 2,833,065 
Capital . $ 1,300,000 


Surplus . 


Surplus to Policyholders . 


ie 13,816,594 
OO. kd ES ee $34,232,152 


Securities carried at $579,862 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and 
stocks were valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $13,382,185. 


° Inland Marine 
Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 











